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Total  circulations  of  all  standard  size  New  York 
Morning  newspapers,  according  to  Government 
statements,  for  six  months'  period 
ending  Oct.  i,  1915  1,411,718 

ending  Oct.  1,  1915  1,575,181 

Dicreast  47,} jy  j.f% 

Total  circulations  of  all  New  York  Evening 
newspapers,  according  to  Government  state¬ 
ments,  for  six  months’  period 

ending  Oct.  1,  1915  1,951,440 

cndiiig  Oct.  I,  1915  1,455,955 

Deertase  496,487  2f.6% 

Total  circulations  of  All  standard  size  New 
York  papers,  morning  and  evening,  according  to 
Government  statements,  for  six  months’  period 
ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  5,555.158 
ending  Oct.  i,  1915  .  1,811,154 

Peertasf  744,024  16.2% 
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10  Yeatts"  of  New  York 

newspaper  circulation  history 

in  3  lines 

Consider  the  chart :  in  the  last  ten  years  in  New 
York  City  the  total  volume  of  standard  size  MORN¬ 
ING  newspaper  circulation  has  decreased  3.3%- 
the  total  circulation  of  all  standard  size  EVENING 
papers  has  shrunken  25.6%  8?  '8?  The  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  ALL  standard  size  papers,  morning  and 
evening,  has  decreased  16.2%  in  ten  years — despite 
the  faa  that  New  York’s,  population  has  had  an 
increase  of  about  a  million  people  in  that  time. 

But  the  tabloid  News,  starting  from  nothing  in* 
1919,  has  gained  almost  a  million  circulation  in  the 
past  six  years ! 

The  national  advertiser  has  a  tremendous  new 
vital  growing  force  in  The  News.  With  the  largest 
circulation  in  America,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday, 
it  is  the  first  medium  available  that  covers  the  whole 
city  market  u  With  the  small  page  in  the  small 
paper,  advertising  is  made  more  efficient,  more 
easily  seen  and  read,  and  suffers  less  from  competi¬ 
tion  And  the  cost  is  much  lower!  *8?  Get  the  facts! 
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What’s  Regional  Advertising? 
Look  at  This  Map 


“BUY  WHAT  YOU  CAN  USE” 

To  the  National  Advertiser  whose  product  has  only  Regional 
Distribution — 

To  the  Agency  representing  such  Accounts — 

The  Christian  Science  Monitors  plan  of  “Regional  Advertising  at 
Regional  Rates”  is  well  worth  your  early  attention. 

For  Regional  Rates  See  the  Map 
Ask  Any  Monitor  Advertising  Office  for  Full  Information 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

BOSTON'  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  LOS  ANGELES  PARIS 

PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  SEATTLE  FLORENCE 

KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND 


4ft  International  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing  SELECTED  ADVERTISING 
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In  1925 

First  in  RADIO 

In  the  World’s  Greatest  Radio 
Market,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  carried  more 
radio  advertising  in  1925  than 
any  other  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

JJetD^orkHerald  tribune 

W csiem  Representatives  :  WOODWARD  &  KELLY 


360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit 
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Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly 
everybody”  reads — 

€UimQ 

PHILADELPHIA'S  NEWSPAPER 


520,072  Vfy 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
the  largest  in  Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 


Net  paid  average  circulation  for  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1 925 


(Ck«Tf4ghl  inS-Bulktfci  Cm^mar) 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday,  forms  closing  ten  P.  M.  Thursday  preceding  ^Publication  by 
'  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Publisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor; 

Suite  1700  Times  Building,  42nd  St.,  at  Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone,  Bryant 
3052-3053-3054-3055-3056.  Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Record  Price  Paid  for  Chicago  Daily  News 
By  W.  A.  Strong  and  Associates 

Business  Leaders  Aid  Executives  to  Keep  Paper  in  Local  Hands — $  1 4,000,000  for  Goodwill  and 
Assets,  Less  Realty — Strong,  Largest  Investor,  Publisher,  Dennis,  Editor  and  Rogers,  Treasurer 


^HIC.^GO,  Dec.  31. — For  a  sum  esti- 
^  mated  at  approximately  $14,000,000, 
ownership  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nnvs  has 
licen  formally  transferred  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson  to  a  group 
of  prominent  Chicagoans  organiz^  by 
Walter  A.  Strong,  business  manager  of 
the  newspaper  and  for  many  years  an 
associate  of  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  exact  price  paid  for  the  newspaper 
lias  not  yet  been  announced,  ^nding  a 
number  of  appraisals,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Chicago  that  the  figure,  exclusive 
of  real  estate,  sets  a  record  price  for  an 
.American  newspaper.  Numerous  other 
estimates  of  the  successful  bid  have  been 
current,  the  most  common  setting  it  at 
$12,500,000. 

Official  announcement  of  the  purchase 
came  after  many  weeks  of  negotiations. 
.Shortly  after  Mr.  Lawson’s  death  last 
summer,  John  J.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company,  execu¬ 
tor  under  the  will,  let  it  be  known  that 
the  property  was  for  sale.  More  than  a 
score  of  bids  were  received,  hut  the  held 
linally  narrowed  down  to  live  groups — 
lour  representing  Eastern  interests  and 
the  fifth  headed  hy  Mr.  Strong  and  his 
hackers,  who  were  determined  to  keep  the 
ownership  of  the  News  in  Chicago  hands. 

\lthough  no  official  figures  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  bids  were  given  out,  it  is  statefl  in 
local  hanking  circles  that  the  hid  of  the 
(  hicago  group  was  not  the  highest,  hut 
was  deemed  most  satisfactory  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  members  could  he  de- 
peiwled  upon  to  carry  on  the  ideals  fost¬ 
ered  hy  Air.  I.aw.son  during  his  life-time. 

Among  the  unsuccessful  bidders,  it 
was  said,  were  the  late  Frank  .\.  Munsey 
of  New  York;  e.x-Govenior  Cox  of  Ohio, 
owner  of  the  Dayton  .Vi-tc.t;  Frank  E. 
Gannett  of  Rochester,  X.  Y..  associated 
with  Victor,  Bernard  and  Joseph  Ridder, 
owners  of, the  Nezo  York  Siaats-Zeitung- 
hferold;  the  Curtis  interests  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  Booth  organization  of  De¬ 
troit. 

•Associated  with  Mr.  Strong  in  the 
purchase,  according  to  an  official  aii- 
■  nouncement  in  the  Daily  News,  are  Sew¬ 
ell  .Avery,  Miller  Brainerd,  E.  E.  Brown. 
Iletijamin  V.  Becker.  Laird  Bell.  \V.  C. 
Cummings,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  R.  E. 
nurham.  B.  .A.  Eckhart,  Louis  Fxkstein. 
I.  \’.  Farwell,  II.  Walter  L.  Fisher, 
lames  M.  Hopkins.  J.  L.  Houghteling, 
Morton  D.  Hull,  Thomas  D.  Jones,  Don- 
’  aid  Mrl.ennan,  John  W.  0’l.eary,  Robert 
P.  l.amont,  Clifford  l.eonard,  S.  O. 
I.evinson,  Frank  O.  Ixiwden,  Joseph  E, 
Otis,  lames  ,A.  Patten,  tliarles  Piez. 
I  'harles  H.  Pike,  George  F.  Porter,  Julius. 
Rosenwald.  John  M.  Smyth.  S.  T.  J. 
Strauss.  Harold  Swift,  Lucius  Teter  and 
George  Woodtuff. 

Some  of  the  stock  may  be  placed  by  in- 
.  vitation  with  other  prominent  men.  it  was 
'tated. 

Mr.  Strong  is  the  largest  individual 
investor  in  both  the  preferred  and  com¬ 
mon  stock,  it  was  stated,  and  holds  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
[  Company.  The  official  announcement  in 
■  the  Daily  News  added : 


“It  is  only  fair  to  Samuel  Instill  to  say 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  purchase 
and  will  not  be  a  stockholder.” 

Reports  had  been  current  before  the 
sale  that  Mr.  Insull  would  be  a  heavy 
hacker. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Strong’s  associates 
sounds  like  a  cross-section  of  Chicago 
business  and  commercial  life  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  follows : 

.‘'ewell  L.  Avery  is  president  of  the 
I’nited  States  Gypsum  Company. 

Edward  E.  Brown  is  vice-president  and 


counsel  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

Benjamin  V.  Becker  is  a  member  of 
the  law-firm  of  Levinson,  Becker  & 
Schwartz  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic. 

Laird  Bell  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Fisher,  Boyden,  Kales  &  Bell. 

William  C.  Cummings  is  president  of 
the  Drover’s  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of 
the  Drover’s  National  Bank. 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley  is  vice-president 
of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 


Walter  A.  Strong,  who  heads  company  to  carry  on  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
Victor  Lawson  tradition. 


publishers  of  classified  telephone  director¬ 
ies. 

Raymond  E.  Durham  is  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Trust  Company. 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  is  president  of  the 
B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Company  and  a 
director  of  several  banks. 

Ixiuis  Eckstein  is  president  of  the  Ra- 
vinia  company,  a  magazine  publisher  and 
a  capitalist. 

John  V.  Farwell,  II,  is  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  John  V.  Farwell  company  and 
a  bank  and  railway  director. 

Walter  L.  Fisher  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  President  Taft’s  Cabinet  and  is 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Fisher,  Boy- 
den,  Kales  &  Bell. 

James  M.  Hopkins  is  president  of  the 
Camel  Company,  dealers  in  railroad  sup¬ 
plies. 

James  L.  Houghteling  is  a  prominent  in¬ 
vestment  broker,  associated  with  Pea¬ 
body,  Houghteling  &•  Co. 

Morton  D.  Hull  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Second 
Illinois  District. 

Thomas  D.  Jones  is  a  director  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  and  a 
retired  lawyer. 

Donald  McLennan  is  a  member  of  the 
fire  insurance  firm  of  Marsh  &  Mcl.ennan, 
a  director  of  the  Continental  &  Commer¬ 
cial  National  Bank  and  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

John  W.  O’Ixtary  is  vice-president  of 
Chicago  Trust  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Chamlier  of 
Commerce. 

Robert  P.  Lamont  is  president  of  the 
•American  Steel  Foundries,  a  director  in 
the  First  .National  Bank  and  also  in  the 
Morris  Plan  Rank. 

Clifford  M.  Leonard  is  president  of  the 
Leonard  Construction  Company  and  the 
•American  Steel  Window  Company. 

S.  O.  Levinson  is  a  menjber  of  the 
law  firm  of  I.evinson.  Becker  &  Schwartz 
Frank  O.  T.owden  is  a  former  Cover 
nor  of  Illinois  and  was  offered  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  vice-president  at  the  last 
Republican  convention. 

Joseph  E.  Otis  is  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  with 
which  Vice-President  Charles  G.  Dawes 
is  associated. 

James  .A.  Patten  is  the  retired  “wheat 
king”  and  a  director  of  the  Continental 
&  Commercial  National  Bank. 

Charles  Piez  is  an  engineer  and  a 
former  director  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  Corporation.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Charles  B.  Pike  is  a  capitalist,  real 
estate  dealer  and  former  banker. 

George  F.  Porter  is  a  prominent  capi 
talist.  ^ 

Julius  Rosenwald  is  president  of  Sears 
Roebuck  Co.,  and  a  noted  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  capitalist. 

John  M.  Smyth  is  president  of  the  John 
M.  Smyth  Company. 

S.  T.  J.  Straus  is  an  investment  banker 
and  a  member  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

Harold  Swift  is  vice-president  of  Swift 
Sr  Co.,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Lucius  Teter  is  a  hanker,  organizer  of 
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I  he  Chicago  Trust  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

George  Woodruff  is  president  of  the 
N'ational  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  new  organization  Charles  H. 
Dennis  will  be  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 


Charles  H.  Dennis 


Weaker  A  Strong,  publisher,  and  Hope- 
well  L.  Rogers,  treasurer. 

Walter  A.  Strong  was  born  in  Chicago, 
.\ug.  13,  1882,  the  son  of  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Strong,  a  surgeon  of  Chicago.  He  at¬ 
tended  Chicago  public  schools  and  the 
West  Division  High  School,  later  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  collegiate  engineering 
division  of  Lewis  Institute  in  1901,  in 
I'tOS  he  was  graduated  from  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege  and  from  John  Marshall  Law  School 
in  1911.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1912.  Since  1909  he  has  been  a  trustee 
Ilf  Beloit  College. 

Mr.  Strong  first  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  on  the  Chicago  Record  in  1899  as 
.1  clerk.  While  at  college  he  was  news 
editor  of  Rcloif  Free  Press  during  1904-5, 
and  immediately  after  he  was  graduated 
came  to  the  Chicago  Paily  Ncii’s  in  the 
husiness  office.  He  worked  through  all 
of  the  accounting  departments,  liecame 
auditor  and  office  manager  in  1910.  and 
has  been  manager  in  charge  of  the  Daily 
Vews  Fresh-Air  Fund  Sanitarium  since 
1'MO.  taking  over  the  work  from  Charles 
I'ay,  then  news  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

During  the  strike  of  1^12  he  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  mechanical  departments, 
and  conducted  the  distribution  of  all 
<  hicago  newspapers  and  directed  all 
strike  expenditures.  Following  this  ex¬ 
perience  he  took  charee  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Daily  News  and  in 
1918  was  appointed  assistant  business 
inanacrer  in  charge  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  made  husiness  man¬ 
ager  in  November.  1921. 

During  this  long  experience  on  the 
l'>aily  Netvs  staff,  Mr.  Strong  had  in¬ 
creasing  contacts  with  Mr.  Lawson  and 
a  thorough  training  in  Mr.  T.awson's 
ideas  of  newspaper  making.  In  1908  and 
1909  he  joined  Mr.  Lawson  in  Europe 
for  a  period  of  nine  months,  during  an 
iiilorced  vacation,  due  to  Mrs.  Lawson's 
health. 

Mr.  Strong'>  family  came  to  this  coun- 
Irv  in  16.32  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Vorthfield.  Mass.  The  family  gradually 
worked  their  way  west  through  New 
York  State  to  Gamhicr.  O.,  and  later  to 
Galena.  Ill.,  from  which  latter  place  his 
father  came  to  Chicago  in  1868. 

Mr.  Strong  lives  in  Hubbard  WoikIs. 
Ilk.  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  20  miles  north 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
he  has  lived  for  the  past  10  years.  He 
is  on  the  council  of  the  Village  of  Win- 
netka  and  chairman  of  the  town’s  finance 
Committee. 

In  1912  he  married  Josephine  Haviland 
Webster,  daughter  of  Towner  K.  Web¬ 
ster.  prominent  manufacturer  of  Chicago. 
They  have  five  children,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mrs.  Strong’s  family  came 
to  this  country  in  1629  and  settled  in 
fonnecticut.  Mr  Strong  is  a  first 


METROPOUTAN  DAILY  TRANSFERS  AND 
PRICES  REPORTED 

lyrO  metropolitan  newspaper  has  ever  sold  for  a  price  approaching  that  re- 
ported  paid  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News — $14,000,000.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  when  purchased  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  1923,  was  said 
to  have  netted  its  owner.  Col.  O.  S.  Hershman,  $6,000,000.  Other  sales  in 
the  million  or  near-million  class,  include  the  following: 

1912 — Acic  York  Press,  by  Frank  A.  Mnnsey.  $2,, 500,000. 

1916 — ,\eu-  York  Sun  and  Evening  Sun,  by  Mr.  Munsey,  $3,000,000. 

1919 —  St.  Louis  Republic,  by  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  $750,000. 

1920 —  ISeu'  York  Herald,  New  York  Evening  Telegram  and  Paris  Herald, 
h\  Mr.  Munsey.  $4,000,000. 

1922 — Detroit  Journal,  by  Detroit  News,  $1,000,000. 

1922 — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  $1,000,000. 

1922 —  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  Pittsburgh  Leader,  by  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  and  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun,  and  Pittsburgh 
Press,  more  than  $2,000,000. 

1923 —  Netv  York  Globe,  by  Mr.  Mun-ney,  $2,000,000. 

1923 — Pittsburgh  Press,  by  Scripps-Howard,  $6,000,000. 

1923 —  New  York  Evening  Post,  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  more  than 
$1,500,000. 

1924 —  New  York  Evening  Mail,  by  Mr.  Munsey,  $2,000,000. 

1921—  Snn  Francisco  Bulletin,  by  C.  S.  Stanton  and  others,  $1,000,000. 

1924 — New  York  Herald  and  Paris  Herald  by  Netv  York  Tribune,  more 

than  $5,000,000. 

1924 — Albany  Times-L'nion,  by  W.  R.  Hearst.  $750,000. 

1924 —  San  Antonio  Light,  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  $600,000. 

1925 —  Syracuse  Journal,  by  W.  R.  Hearst.  more  than  $1,000,000. 

1925  -Philadelphia  North  American,  by  C.  H.  K.  Curtis,  $1,700,000. 

1925-  -Tampa  Tribune,  by  local  business  men,  $1,250,000. 

1925  Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  by  George  Booth  and  associates. 
82.000,000. 


cousin  once  removed  of  Mrs.  Lawson, 
whose  mother  was  Sophronia  Strong 
Bradley,  sister  of  Mr .  Strong’s  grand¬ 
mother. 

In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the' 
newspaper  business  he  is  a  director  of 
the  Fansteel  Products  Company  of  North 
Chicago,  the  Federal  Securities  Company 
and  president  of  the  Waterway  Paper 
Products  Company  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Ncw.t. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  managing  editor  of  the 
paper  when  Victor  I^wson  died.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  News  in  1882.  From  1892  to  1901  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Record  when  that  newspaper  was  owned 
and  published  bv  Mr.  I.awsnn.  In  1901 
he  rejoined  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  vice-president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  News  and  assistant  to  the 
puhlisher  at  the  time  of  Mr.  T.awsnn’s 
death.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
newspaper's  organization  for  27  years, 
serving  as  business  manager  from  1908 
to  1921. 

The  new  ownership  will  preserve  the 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  Daily  News. 


Mr.  Strong  asserted  in  a  statement  made 
shortly  after  the  sale  was  announced. 

"In  that  sense  in  which  its  public  is  in¬ 
terested  the  Daily  News  has  not  changed 
hands  at  all,”  he  said.  “The  sale  means 
that  the  readers  of  the  paper  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  policies  commanding  their 
respect  and  loyalty  are  to  be  preserved. 

“For  fifty  years,  under  one  management 
the  Daily  News  has  been  consistently  a 
good  newspaper,  sincere  in  its  convictions, 
enterprising  in  its  news-gathering  and 
independent  in  its  advocacy  of  all  that 
touches  public  interest.  It  has  .sought  to 
print  only  true  news — clean  news.  It  has 
aimed  to  exclude  from  its  columns  all 
advertising  that  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

“Its  pages  reflect  the  interest  of  all 
readers,  so  that  every  member  of  the 
family  may  find  in  them  information,  en¬ 
tertainment,  guidance,  and  general  help¬ 
fulness.  Its  editorial  policy  is  based  on  a 
full  recognition  and  acceptance  of  moral 
responsibility  to  all  the  people,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  racial,  political,  religious  or  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions.  It  is  the  people’s 
paper. 

“That  character  which  the  Daily  News 
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I  By  S.  E.  THOMASON  | 

H  Pretident,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  g 
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I(  .\X  wish  Lditok  Publisher  no  greater  achievement  in  1926  than 
suicess  in  its  light  on  the  free  jiublicity  evil.  Why  some  elements  of 
tile  advertising  business  continue  to  e.xercise  their  ingenuity  in  the  quest 
for  frtv  publicity  is  beyond  my  understanding.  Reader  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  all  advertising  success,  and  nothing  can  destroy  reader  confidence 
quite  so  swiftly  and  completely  as  free  publicity.  You  will  notice  that  the 
paper  that  carries  the  greatest  amount  of  free  puldicity  in  any  city  almost 
without  exception  carries  the  smallest  amount  of  paid  advertising. 

The  advertiser  may  intrigue  for  publicity,  but  he  respects  the  newspaper 
that  has  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  keep  its  news  columns  free  of  adver¬ 
tising  propaganda.  .\nd  certainly  the  use  of  editorial  columns  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  advertising  linage  never  lightens  the  job  of  a  circulation  manager. 
No  one  ever  “leaped  out  of  a  window”  to  buy  a  newspaper  to  read  free 
publicity. 

No  publisher  who  has  purged  his  columns  of  this  evil  and  reaped  the 
resulting  benefits  for  himself  and  his  advertisers  will  be  fooled  again  by  the 
fear  that  if  he  discards  the  advertisers'  free  publicity  he  will  lose  the  paid 
business. 


has  maintained  for  half  a  century  it  will 
continue  to  maintain. 

“In  accepting  my  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  daily 
News  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  public 
and  to  those  associated  with  me  for  their 
recognition  of  the  civic  importance  of 


Hopewell  L.  Rogers 


maintaining  the  Daily  News  at  its  present 
standards  as  a  home  newspaper.”  E 

John  J.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Illi-  ' 
nois  Merchants’  Trust  Company,  in  his  ' 
official  statement  announcing  the  sale, 
added :  “We  feel  that  the  public  will 
recognize  through  this  dispo.sition  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  high  ideals  which  actuated 
Mr  I.awson  in  the  conduct  of  the  Daily 
News  will  be  continued  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers." 

The  actual  financing  of  the  sale  is  still 
to  be  announced,  but  in  banking  circles 
it  was  said  that  $6,(Xt0.000  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  subscribed  by  Mr.  Strong 
and  his  associates.  The  remaining  $8,- 
(KX).(K)0  will  be  offered  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  a  debenture  bond  issue, 
which  will  be  handled  by  Kissel,  Kin- 
nicut  &  Co.,  and  Halsey,  .Stuart  &  Co. 

Real  estate  at  West  Madison  and 
North  Wells  street  now  occupied  hy  the 
News  is  not  included  in  the  .sale,  but 
will  be  rented  from  the  I.awson  estate 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  Within 
that  time  a  new  plant,  contemplated  by 
Mr.  I,awson,  will  be  built  at  Madison 
and  Market  streets.  This  will  give  Chi¬ 
cago  a  cluster  of  five  newspapers 
around  that  intersection — as  the  Evening 
.■htierican,  Herald  &  Examiner,  Journal 
and  Post  are  already  located  there. 

The  actual  transfer  of  ownership  took 
place  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  office.  The  new 
owners  were  represented  by  Mr.  Strong, 
Walter  L.  Fisher  and  Benjamin  V. 
Becker,  while  the  attorneys  for  the  trus¬ 
tee  were  Wilson,  Mcllvaine.  Hale  & 
Thompson  and  David  O.  Dunbar. 

Included  in  the  assets  taken  over  hy 
the  purchasers  are  the  following : 


Ix;asehold  on  building  at 
Market  and  Madison  sts.  ..  $406,4<il..54 
Garage  and  auxiliary  press 

room  .  320.01 6.( HI 

Machinery  and  equipment. . . .  .50(>,0()3.4(l 

.Associated  press  contract,  in¬ 
vestment  in  Waterway  Pa¬ 
per  Products  Co.,  and  gen¬ 
eral  .  1,223,267.(10 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable  1.542,6.50.48 

Inventorv  .  878,219.0f' 

Cash  .  .  1,113.895  .52 

When  the  transaction  had  been  com 


pleted,  Mr.  Strong  was  met  by  a  group 
of  newspapermen.  He  answered  a  volley 
of  questions  by  stating  he  would  issue  an 
announcement  containing  all  he  wished 
to  say.  A  photographer  then  asked  him 
to  pose. 

“I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  take  my  own 
medicine  this  time,”  he  said.  The  flash¬ 
light  boomed  and  the  biggest  newspaper 
deal  in  journalistic  annals  was  over. 
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MUNSEY  LEAVES  $300,000  TO  ASSOCIATES  ,, 

Bulk  of  $40,000,000  Elstate  Goes  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art — Newspapers  to  Be  Sold  in  Five 
Years — Dewart  President  of  Company  Operating  Properties — Mitchell  a  Sun  Director 


jVliVVSPAPEK  properties  of  the  late  ceive  interest  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  hve  tion  is  to  be  disregarded.” 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  New  York  per  cent  (5)  per  annum  from  the  date  Mr.  Dewart’s  statement,  summing  up 

Sun  and  the  New  York  Telegram,  will  of  my  death  from  the  income  of  my  provisions  of  the  will,  follows: 

be  sold,  but  the  executors  have  live  years  estate  on  the  amounts  of  their  respective  “Mr.  Munsey’s  will  was  executed  near- 

or  longer  to  effect  an  advantageous  sale  legacies.  ly  five  years  ago.  The  paper  thus  ante- 

according  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  "It  is  my  intention  that  this  direction  dates  the  most  successful  and  prosper- 

will  drawn  five  years  ago  and  filed  for 
probate  in  New  York  Dec.  30. 

No  sudden  sale  or  change  is  contem¬ 
plated,  William  T.  Dewart,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Munsey  Company,  and  a 
trustee  by  the  will,  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  the  same  time.  Richard 
H.  Titherington  and  the  Guaranty  Trust 
(.'onipany  are  named  co-executors  with 
■Mr.  Dewart. 

The  will  leaves  tlie  bulk  of  the  Munsey 
e-.tate  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
.\rt.  Estimates  place  the  estate  at  about 
$40,1X10,000, 

To  business  associates  Mr.  Munsey 
made  cash  bequests  in  amounts  aggregat¬ 
ing  nearly  $3(X),000. 

This  sum  is  divided  as  follows : 

To  William  T.  Dewart,  $50,000;  to 
Richanl  II.  Titherington,  $50,000;  to 
Matthew  White,  Jr.,  $10,000;  to  Cliris- 
topher  II.  Pope,  $25,0(X>;  to  Erman  j. 

Kidgway,  $25,000;  to  Robert  H.  Davis, 

$10,000;  to  Charles  11.  Stoddart,  $10,000; 
to  Robert  I'crris,  $10,000;  to  C.  H.  Tate, 

$10,(XX);  to  Joseph  Hrannigan,  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room,  $10,000;  to 
Henry  Ney,  $10,000;  to  Claremaii  T. 

Dixon,  $10,000;  to  Fred  A.  Walker,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Evening  Telegram  of 
New  York,  $10,000;  to  F.  B.  Walker, 
manager  of  the  Mohican  Hotel  of  New 
Dindon,  Connecticut,  $10,000;  to  Hazel 
Lyons,  $10,000;  to  Minnie  Osterhol,  $10,- 
000;  to  Hilda  Hewbert,  $10,000. 

.\Ir.  Munsey’s  specific  mention  of  his 
newspaper  properties,  reads  in  the  will 
as  follows : 

“Whereas,  so  large  a  percentage  of  my 
property  is  tested  in  good  will  that  it 
would  reiiuire  some  time  to  convert  my 
entire  property  into  cash  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable  conservation  of  said  property. 

Newspapers,  periodicals  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  properties  are  not  easily  sold.  _  To 
dispose  of  them  to  advantage,  means  find¬ 
ing  customers  for 
them.  This  might 
l)e  done  quickly,  or 
might  call  for  five 
or  eight  years.  I 
shrmld  need  as 
much  time  to  turn 
them  into  cash  my¬ 
self.  To  expect 
my  executors  to 
accomplish  this  in 
less  time  than  I 
should  r^uire, 
would  lie  asking  of 
them  something 
they  would  doubt¬ 
less  fail  to  per¬ 
form. 

"1  therefore  di¬ 
rect  that  my  ex- 
ectititrs  have  five 
years  in  which  to 
convert  my  prop¬ 
erty  into  cash  and 
more  time,  if  in 
the  discretion  of 
the  court  they 
should  have  it. 

I'orced  liquidation 
of  my  publishing 
and  other  interests, 
in  which  good  will 
is  a  big  factor, 
w  o  u  1  d  mean 
slaughter  of  my 
assets.  .\11  be- 
(luests  are  to  be 
jtaid  as  soon  as 
sufficient  money  is 
realized  from  my 

tlilT^^trantirne  the  Leaders  of  business,  banking,  soeiety  and  journalism  attended  the  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Munsey  in  the  Cathedral  of 
legatees  are  to  re-  St.  John  the  Divine  la«i  week. 


Edward  P.  Mitchell 

shall  in  no  way  prevent  the  vesting  of  ous  period  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  career.  The 
said  legacies  irnmediately  upon  my  death,  paper  also  antedates  some  of  Mr.  Mun- 
Should  this  direction  conflict  with  the  sey’s  closest  associations  and  friendships, 
law  against  perpetuities  or  otherwise,  so  precluding  specific  mention  of  a  number 
as  to  render  this,  my  W^ill,  or  some  part  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  later  business  associates 
thereof,  inoperative  or  invalid,  this  direc-  whom  he  held  in  the  most  sincere  and 


affectionate  esteem.  1  understand-  the 
will  to  have  been  dfafted  by  David  B. 
Simpson,  an  associate  of  William 
R.  Willcox  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Simpson  died  something  over  a  year 
ago,  and  the  original  will,  which  was  in 
Mr.  Simpson's  safe  deposit  box,  passed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  to  William  R. 
Willcox,  another  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Munsey.  Mr.  Willcox  has  today  filed 
the  will  for  probate.  It  is  now  a  public 
record  and  I  am  free  to  speak  of  its  terms. 

The  executors  and  trustees  of  Mr. 
Munsey’s  will  and  estate  are  William  T. 
Dewart,  Richard  H.  Titherington  and  tin; 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Y’ork. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  will  first  settles  any 
question  concerning  his  final  resting  place. 
Suggestions  have  come  to  me  from  cer¬ 
tain  sources  that  this  should  be  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Others  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  a  mausoleum  would  he 
erected  in  or  near  New  York  City.  But 
it  was  Mr.  Munsey’s  wish  that  his  re¬ 
mains  should  be  iiUerretl  in  the  Munsey 
burial  plot  in  the  picturesque  cemetery 
at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.,  to  rest  beside  those 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  an  ade(|uate 
fund  for  the  permanent  upkeep  of  this 
plot  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
cemetery  is  provided  by  the  will. 

Next,  Mr.  Munsey  makes  thoughtful 
provision  for  relatives  and  many  collateral 
connections,  in  cash  or  in  bequests  of 
stock  of  the  Munsey  Trust  Company,  of 
Washington.  For  this  purpose  a  total  of 
9,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  this  pros¬ 
perous  institution  is  bequeathed,  nearly 
half  of  -Mr.  Munsey’s  holdings  of  this 
stock  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
stock  is  divided  between  Mrs.  John  .\1. 
Hyde,  of  I^wiston,  Me.,  Mr.  Munsey’s 
sister,  to  whom  he  was  much  devoted, 
and  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hyde. 
Mrs.  John  R.  MacNaught,  and  Mr.  Fred 
G.  Hyde,  niece  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Mun- 
-sey  respectively.  At  Mrs.  MacNaught’s 
death  her  share  of  the  stock  goes,  by  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  will,  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  Maude  MacNaught  Small. 
Mrs.  Mildred  MacNaught  Mansfield,  Miss 
Emma  G.  MacNaught,  Harold  R.  Mac¬ 
Naught,  Paul  M. 
MacNaught,  John 
A.  MacNaught,  Jr., 
and  Frederick  Earl 
M  a  c  N  a  ught.  In 
addifion,  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  leaves  to  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Hydx. 
all  of  his  pictures, 
jewelry,  furniture, 
personal  and  hous<'- 
hold  effects.  These 
are  of  very  sub¬ 
stantial  value,  many 
of  the  articles  hav 
ing  been  selectetl 
by  Mr.  Munsev 
here  an<l  abroad 
with  the  rare  taste 
and  discrimination 
which  was  char 
acteristic  of  him 
To  friends, 
cousins  and  col¬ 
lateral  connections. 
Mr.  Munsey  makes 
cash  bequests  in 
amounts  ae^reeat- 
ing  nearly  $250,000. 

For  several 
others.  some  of 
these  friends  or 
connect  ions  in 
Maine,  some  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  Mr. 
Munsey  nrovides 
life  annuities  re- 
ouiring  a  principal 
fund  of  alviut  a 
ouarter  of  a  mil 
Hon  dollars. 
i^Conttnuerl  on 
MRr  35') 
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ASSOCIATES  REVEAL  INCIDENTS  OF  MUNSErS  LIFE 

Executives,  Former  Employes  and  Friends — Bishop  Manning  Tells  of  Cathedral 
Executives,  Employes  and  Friends — Bishop  Manning  Tells  of  Cathedral 

By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


L''R1ENDS,  associates  and  former  work- 
ers  for  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey 
were  this  week  telling  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  man,  publisher  of  magazines 
aiul  newspapers,  and  commercial  genius, 
whose  death  was  recorded  last  week. 

The  big  things  Mr.  Munsey  did  have 
been  chronicled  all  over  ‘the  globe.  The 
'-mall  episodes  now  crowd  forward  to 
Complete  the  picture. 


aggressive  and  courageous.  He  always 
kept  his  word.  And  yet  I  think  he  was 
supremely  selfish.  Sentiment  had  no 
place  in  his  system.  He  would  scrap  an 
employe  with  as  little  compunction  as 
he  would  scrap  a  piece  of  outworn  ma¬ 
chinery.  Men  admired  and  feared  him, 
but  they  did  not  love  him.  He  admitted 
himself  that  he  could  not  make  friends.” 


he  couldn’t  very  well  ignore  the  request  on  our  staff  who  owned  a  dress  suit” 


There  is  the  story  of  the  copyreader 
to  whom  Mr.  Munsey  at  first  sight  took 
a  violent  dislike. 

"1  don’t  like  his  looks,”  he  said. 

The  copyreader  became  ill.  Doctors 
.sent  him  to  Denver  for  his  health. 

“Pay  his  salary  for  a  year  and  keep 
him  there,”  Mr.  Munsey  advised. 

A  year  passed.  The  copyreader  recov¬ 
ered,  and  sought  by  letter  to  regain  his 
old  work  at  the  Sun’s  desk.  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor,  took  the  matter 
to  his  chief. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Munsey,  “1  remember 
him.  Send  him  a  check  W  $5,000  and 
tell  him  to  stay  away.” 

Mr.  Munsey  cared  about  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  a  great  deal.  He  wanted  his 
men  to  look  well-groomed,  spick  and 
span,  neat.  Of  all  things,  he  detested 
laziness  and  sloth.  .\n  order  he  kept 
in  force  prohibited  smoking  in  the  city 
rooms  or  anywhere  in  the  buildings 
housing  his  newspapers.  He  was  a 
cigarette  smoker  himself.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  bothered  him  more  than  to  see  his 
workers  idling  at  their  desks  or  dream¬ 
ing  into  pipe  or  cigarette  smoke.  He 
wanted  action,  action,  all  the  time— not 
disordered  hurry,  but  smooth  efficient 
speed. 

On  the  Boston  Journal  he  insisted  his 


f)ne  day  Mr.  Munsey  was  standing  at 
the  desk  of  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun.  A  girl 
ne.vt  to  him  coughed. 

•Mr.  Munsey  whirled  around,  looked  at 
the  girl,  then  turned  back  to  his  execu¬ 
tive. 

"She  has  a  bad  cough,  hasn’t  she?” 
be  said. 

"T  es,”  replied  Mr.  F'riendly.  “She  just 
came  in  with  it  this  morning." 

".She  ought  to  be  at  home.  She 
'bouldn't  be  at  work,”  Mr.  Munsey  con¬ 
tinued. 

"1  know  that;  and  as  .soon  as  .she  fin¬ 
ishes  her  work  she  is  going.  I’ve  asked 
her  to.” 

"1  want  her  to  go  now,”  Mr.  Munsey 
insisted.  “She  must  do  no  more  work 
today.” 

.\s  he  finished  talking  to  Mr.  Friendly, 
be  walked  over  to  the  girl’s  desk,  and 
bending  towards  her,  said : 

"You  must  stop  your  work  right  away. 
Cio  home  now,  and  take  good  care  of 
that  cold.” 


entirely,  because  he  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Munsey  went  in  and  out 
of  the  door  near  which  the  man's  desk 
stood. 

He  did  the  next  best  thing,  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  bald-headed  man,  with  his 
untidy  clothes,  was  moved,  desk  and  all, 
to  a  secluded  space  in  the  basement  of 
the  plant,  where  he  continued  to  perform 
his  valuable  services. 


Mr.  Munsey  was  a  great  stickler  for 
having  dinners  at  which  he  was  a  guest 
fully  reported  in  his  newspapers,  James 
W.  Barrett,  now  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  IV arid,  and  formerly  with  the  old 
Sew  York  Press  under  the  Munsey 
ownership,  recalls. 

The  Press  made  a  point  of  condensing 
all  stories  as  much  as  possible,  but  the 
rule  was  waived,  when  Mr.  Munsey  was 
a  dinner  guest.  Eiditors  learned  of  this 
wish  of  their  chief  in  lime,  but,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  it  gave  them  considerable  worry. 

Mr.  Munsey  would  telephone  in  and 
ask  if  the  paj^r  would  print  a  complete 
account  of  this  or  that  banquet  he  had 
just  attended. 

“Certainly,  Sir,”  the  editor  would  say. 

Sometimes  he  would  thus  “sell  short,” 
and  would  be  forced  to  rout  stenographers 
from  their  beds  to  get  a  story  on  a  din¬ 
ner  he  had  not  considered  worth  while 
sending  a  reporter  to  cover. 


Sometimes  Mr.  Munsey 's  insistence 
iqion  agreeable  personal  appearance  was 
embarrassing  to  his  executives. 

.\  bald-headed  man,  not  endowed  with 
an  over-abundance  of  good-looks,  a  bit 
sloppy  in  the  matter  of  clothes,  had  a 
desk  near  the  front  window  on  the 
uronnd  floor  of  280  Broadway,  New 
men  should  wear  their  coats  in  the  of-  York,  home  of  the  Sun. 
fice.  Shirt-sleeve  workers  annoyed  him  Mr.  Munsey  passed  him  often,  with 

terribly.  growing  disdain  apparent  in  his  disap- 

Of  course,  his  men  smoked  in  the  cor-  proving  glance.  One  day,  he  asked  one 


ridors,  in  private  offices,  and  elsewhere, 
and  also  they  worked  without  coats  when 
they  wished,  but  they  were  never  caught. 

“The  boss  is  coming !”  was  the  whisper 
which  would  go  the  rounds.  Those  who 
could  would  sneak  from  the  room.  Those 
forced  to  remain  would  bend  closer  to 
their  tasks.  And,  Frank  A.  Munsey 
stalked  through  his  office,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  undeniable  proof  that  his  staff 
was  the  most  orderly  and  efficient  in 
town. 


if  his  department  heads  the  man’s  name. 

"1  want  you  to  fire  him.”  he  ordered, 
when  told. 

The  man  was  an  efficient  workman, 
considered  quite  necessary  to  his  depart¬ 
ment  chief,  who,  however,  hesitated  to 
rebel  against  his  publisher.  He  knew 


( )ne  evening  a  staff  man,  an  agreeable 
chap  and  a  possessor  of  a  dress  suit,  was 
assigned  to  report  a  banquet  Mr.  Munsey 
was  attending. 

.After  the  speeches,  this  reporter 
stepped  over  to  Mr.  Munsey’s  table  to 
obtain  the  list  of  his  dinner  guests.  Mr. 
Munsey  reeled  them  off  with  great  care, 
spelling  out  the  names,  and  just  as  the 
reiKirter  was  leaving,  called  after  him; 

"By  the  way,”  he  asked,  “what  paper 
do  you  represent?” 

"The  New  York  Press,  sir.” 

".\h,”  said  Mr.  Munsey. 

The  next  morning  when  talking  to 
his  managing  editor,  the  owner  asked 
him  about  the  banquet  story  and  the 
name  of  the  reporter  who  covered  it. 
He  was  told,  then  said; 

“I  didn't  l^now  we  had  any  reporter 


A  famous  club  of  which  Mr.  Munsey 
was  not  a  member,  but  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  was  the  "Michael  Grayson 
Club.”  When  Don  Marquis,  the  famous 
humorist  and  columnist,  left  the  Sun  for 
the  Tribune,  Mr.  Munsey  decided  he  had 
made  a  mistake  to  allow  any  one  man 
to  build  up  such  a  reputation  on  his 
paper  that,  when  he  left,  he  would  be 
really  missed,  and  leave  an  undeniable 
hole. 

In  a  moment  of  inspiration,  therefore, 
he  invented  the  name,  Michael  Grayson, 
and  had  it  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
humorous  column  on  the  editorial  page 
formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Marquis.  A 
long  line  of  staff  men  tried  their  hand 
at  “colyumning”  under  this  Horn  de  plume. 
.\t  times  it  was  a  help.  Damning  let¬ 
ters  would  come  in,  and  the  Michael 
(irayson  of  the  moment  would  insist  the 
column  denounced  had  been  written  by 
his  predecessor. 

Conductors  of  the  column  under  the 
(jrayson  name  formed  a  club,  .\mong 
prominent  members  are  Gilbert  Gabriel, 
now  dramatic  critic  of  the  Sun,  and 
Frank  Sullivan,  humorist,  at  present  on 
the  New  York  IVorld. 

Mr.  Munsey  thought  rather  frequently 
in  terms  of  money,  it  has  tjeen  asserted. 
An  evidence  of  this  assertion  is  told  by 
a  former  city  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Herald. 

The  Herald  city  room  overlooked  City 
Hall  park.  A  continuous  kaleidoscope 
of  colorful  humanity  was  twisted  ami 
turned  for  the  eyes  of  those  who  paused 
to  look. 

Mr.  Munsey  would  enter  the  room, 
and,  almost  invariably,  after  a  brief  talk 
with  his  city  editor,  wo.uld  turn  to 
glance  out  the  window  at  the  park  be 
low. 

“Good  view  you  have  from  here,”  he 
would  say. 

“Yes,  sir,  fine  view,”  his  editor  would 
reply. 

Then  Mr.  Munsey  would  continue, 
saying ; 

'‘E>o  you  know,  I  could  make  a  lot 
of  money  by  renting  this  office — yes,  a 
lot  of  money.” 
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I  BANISH  FREE  PUBLICITY  IN  1926  I 


Why  did  Mr.  Munsey  never  marry? 

Once  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Munsey  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  Edgar  Warren,  a  former 
Augusta,  Me.,  friend,  who  became  a 
clergyman.  Mr.  Warren  tells  about  it 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Dec.  28.  He  wrote: 

“While  talking  with  him  I  brought  up 
the  subject  of  marriage,  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  get  married  to  some 
good  girl.  The  reply  was  characteristic. 

“  T  don't  care  to  marry  a  poqr  girl  be¬ 
cause  she  doesn’t  know  the  value  of 
money,  and  I  don’t  care  to  marry  a  rich 
girl_  because  she  is  too  accustomed  to 
having  her  own  way.’ 

“With  such  views  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony  it  is  no  wonder  he  never 
married. 

“In  some  ways  Frank  A.  Munsey  was 
a  very  great  man.  and  in  some  ways  he 


Editors  Must  Act  to  Destroy  This  Firmly  Entrenched 
Evil  During  Coming  Year 


m  By  ERIE  C.  HOPWOOD  | 

=  Secretary,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  ^ 

^  (Written  Exclusively  for  Editos  &  Publishes)  ^ 
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Ralpli  Renaud,  now  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  recalls  when  Mr.  Munsey  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  1922  to  become  night  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Munsey  asked  where  his  prospec¬ 
tive  employe  was  born  and  was  told. 

“Um,”  he  said,  “And  your  father?” 

“In  England.” 

“Yes, — and  your  mother?” 

“In  Elastport,  Me.” 

“Oh,  down  in  Eastport,  Me.,  eh? 
That’s  enough.” 

Mr.  Renaud  was  promptly  engaged. 


N' 


“Mr.  Munsey’s  power  of  quick  deci¬ 
sion  and  his  immediate  grasp  of  a  sub- 
O  more  can  lie  dene  in  1926  to  correct  the  free  publicity  evil  than  in  ject  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  in- 

anv  other  vear  unless  editors  throughout  tlie  country  will  take  the 

^  ‘  '  his  gift  to  the  Cathedral,  Bishop  Wil- 

^  matter  in  ham  and  act.  jjam  T.  Manning,  of  the  Cathedral  of 

This  evil  has  liecome  so  firmly  entrenched  over  a  period  of  time  that  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  told 
it  will  take  a  period  of  time  to  do  away  with  it.  Newspapers  are  imposed  this  writer, 
upon  in  scores  of  ways  and  some  press  agents  have  involved  free  publicity  bel^!!,' *  hTsTifrof  $1% OTO  w«^ 

ami  news  matter  with  such  devilish  ingenuity  that  it  is  hard  to  do  away  jarge  presentation  in  the  present  cam- 

witli  one  without  affecting  the  other.  Furthermore  the  place  where  news  paign. 

-  -..V.  ...  ....  leaves  off  and  free  publicity  begins  is  a  rather  vague  and  indefinite  one  “I  went  to  see  him  in  his  office  at  280 

achieved  very  great  success,”  Mr.  Warren  and  there  is  some  danger  of  standing  up  so  straight  editorially  that  one  Broadway,  presented  the  matter,  and  the 
rrinti'niiAri  “TViArA  wac  however,  an  VnrL^arft  wnoie  anair  was  settiea  in  la  minutes 

njis  over  oacKwara.  ^  time,  although  I  had  made  no  previous 

Questions  of  nice  decision  in  such  cases  may  very  well  be  left  until  mention  of  the  subject  to  him.  He  asked 

the  newspapers  have  cleaned  up  the  flagrant  and  glaring  instances  of  a  number  of  definite  questjonsj^  first  of 

attempted  encroachment  of  their  columns  by  people  who  have  no  other  a.xes 
mes  and  plans.  He  had  the  strong-  grind  save  those  of  the  interests  who  pav  their  meal  checks, 
will  of  aiiv  man  I  ever  knew,  or  at  ‘  x--  .  .  .  •  •  _  i  »  T  -i  i  > 


continued.  “There  was, 
isolation  about  his  life.  He  was  an  in¬ 
dividualist,  asking  no  quarter  and  grant¬ 
ing  none.  He  had  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  fertile  mind  teemed  with 
scheme: 
est 

least  his  will  was  more  in  evidence.  He 
had  supreme  faith  in  himself.  He  was 


Nineteen  twenty-six  is  a  good  year  to  build  another  stor\-  on  the  waste 
lasket  and  have  it  emotied  as  often  as  necessarv. 


all,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Cathedral, 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
complete  it,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  needed, 
(Conltnued  on  page  41) 


EDUCATORS  STUDY  MAJOR  PRESS  PROBLEMS 

Teachers  of  Journalism  Meet  With  New  York  Newspaper  Leaders  to  Discuss  Free  Publicity,  Crime 
News,  and  Practical  Work — Climax  to  Well-Rounded  Convention — Myers  New  President 

_  jt 


BANQUET,  which  brought  together  had  presente<l  an  “extreme  view”  of  well — drive  a  cab,  run  a  farm.  Then  no  his  own  decisions,  and  possessed  no 


journalism  teachers  and  newspaper  Epitor  &  Pi  blishkr’s  stand. 


leaders  of  New  York,  and  uncovered  for  "The  standards  of  reportorial  ability  will  be  a  free  man.” 


matter  where  you  are  in  journalism,  you  body  of  expert  knowledge ;  his  rewards. 


spiritual  and  financial  did  not  increase 


discussion  major  press  problems  of  the  have  greatly  decreased,”  Lee  continued.  Mr.  Lippmann  said  it  is  a  basic  fact  with  a"e  and  experience 
day,  climaxed  the  "Editorial  men  are  very  much  under-  that  people  would  rather  read  about  In  addition  to 


paid 


Red”  Grange  than  about  the  World  speakers,  these  at 


joint  annual  con-  . 

vention  of  the  The  press  agent  sought  to  justify  Court.  Newspaper  men  ought  to  face  the  head  table  at 
A  m  e  r  i  can  As-  flooding  the  mails  with  his  material  by  that,  he  said,  adding,  “They  must  give  the  banquet  in- 
sociation  of  maintaining  that  press  association  wires  the  public  what  it  wants  if  newspapers  eluded :  Adolph  S. 
Teachers  of  were  overburdened.  He  spoke  of  the  are  to  survive,  but  in  so  far  as  they  give  Ochs,  publisher. 
Journalism  and  "tyranny”  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  the  public  things  that  they  don’t  believe  F.  T.  Birchall, 
the  Association  difficulties  of  disseminating  news.  Only  are  important  or  valuable,  they  ought  not 


of  American  a  very  important  story  indeed,  he  said,  to  deceive  themselves.” 


Schools  and  De-  could  survive  the  daily  routine  of  the 
partments  of  Associated  Press  and  get  on  the  wire. 

J  o  u  r  n  alism  at  Mentioning  Lee’s  reference  to  him  at  for  exceptional  newspaper  work 

Columbia  Univer-  the  banquet,  Mr.  Brown,  a  convention  went  on  to  say: 
sitv.  New  York,  speaker,  the  following  day  declared: 


managing  editor, 
and  I>ouis  Wiley, 


Dr.  Butler  made  a  plea  for  national  in-  business  manager, 
terest  in  the  awarding  of  Pulitzer  prizes  New  York 
■  ■  ■  He 


Times;  William 
Preston  Beazell, 
“If  there  is  any  gratitude  in  the  news-  assistant  manag- 


I)ec.  28-31.  “There  is  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  paper  profession  for  the  interest  we  are  'ng  editor,  John 

Speakers,  Wal-  journalism  for  Ivy  L.  Lee  and  men  of  his  taking  in  their  work  I  wish  that  they  L.  _  Heaton,_  edi- 
Walteb  LirPMANN  ter  Lippmann,  type.  Their’s  is  not  the  newspaper  pro-  would  assassinate  the  terms  ‘rap,  assail,  torial  writer,  Btwc*  Buyin 

editor  of  the  fession.  They  are  special  pleaders  for  attack  and  flay’  from  news  stories  and  NewYork 
editorial  page.  New  York  ll’orld.  Dr.  special  interests.  headlines.  Every  newspaper  I  read  is  iYorld;  and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  dean 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  “No  one  will  ever  expose  Ivy  Lee’s  guilty  of  the  use  of  these  overused  words,  emeritus  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Columbia,  Dr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  director  of  business  better,  perhaps,  than  in  the  and  I  would  even  suggest  the  award  of  a  Journalism. 

the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism.  Bruce  manner  it  has  already  been  exposed  by  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  newspaper  man  The  banquet  followed  an  all-day  ses- 
Bliven.  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  P.  Euitor  &  Plblishf.r.  such  as  his  using  who  devises  substitutes  for  these  pug-  sion,  in  the  course  of  which  teachers  of 
W.  Wilson,  international  correspondent,  the  choir  boys  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  nacious  words.”  journalism  heard  local  critics  discuss  the 


and  Ivy  L.  Lee,  the  press  agent,  took  up  John  the  Divine,  as  a  mask  for  free  ad- 
crime  news,  free  publicity,  and  the  teach-  vertising  for  copper  and  brass. 


Dr.  Cunliffe  said  journalism  was  one  preparation  for  special  fields  of  writing, 
of  the  newest  subjects,  and  a  very  difficult  Clifford  Smyth,  editor  of  the  Literary 


ing  and  practice  of  newspaper  work.  “He  is  an  obstructionist  to  working  one  to  teach.  The  reading  public,  he  de-  Digest  International  Book  Review;  Gil- 

This  dinner,  given  by  Dr.  Cunliffe,  newspaper  men.  He  covers  up  original  dared,  blamed  the  newspaper  for  faults  bert  Seldes,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Dial; 

came  Dec.  29,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-  sources.  The  press,  to  meet  its  responsi-  common  to  all  men,  such  as  sensational-  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  the  Satur- 

rounded  convention  program,  during  bility  to  the  public,  must  meet  principals  ism.  inaccuracy  and  scandal.  day  Review  of  Literature ;  Elmer  Davis 

which  the  teacher-delegates  debated  in  the  news  face  to  face,  not  by  press  “If  you  can  imagine  a  world  devoid  of  and  Prof.  Burges  Johnson  of  Vassar 

various  educational  methods  and  heard  a  agent  proxy.”  newspai^rs,  imagine  how  much  misrep-  College  were  among  the  speakers, 

group  of  newspaper  and  magazine  experts  Mr.  Lippmann  declared  himself  out  of  resentation,  _  sensation  and  scandal  there  Prof.  James  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York 

explain  specialized  departments  of  the  sympathy  with  those  who  believe  news-  would  be  in  it,”  he  continued.  “The  University,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  News- 

craft.  papers  should  not  print  reports  of  crimes  newspaper  acts  as  a  limit  upon  private  paper  Qub,  Sunday  evening  Dec.  27 

The  school  group  elected  Prof.  Joseph  and  human  entanglements.  scandal  mongers  simply  by  telling  the  visiting  journalism  teachers  * 

S.  Myers,  Ohio  State  University,  presi-  “The  issues  at  stake  in  a  case  like  the  truth  about  events  likely  to  provoke  mis-  Among  the  speakers  were  John  J 
dent,  succeeding  Prof.  Charles  Phillips  Rhinelander  case,  for  example,”  he  said,  representation.  The  newspaper  of  today  i^ekry  Jr.,  labor  editor  of  the  New  York 

Cooper,  Columbia,  with  Prof.  L.  N.  “are  of  immense  interest  and  im^rtant  is  a  great  instrument  for  promoting  in-  fj  y  Kaltenborn  associate  ed- 

Fliiit,  University  of  Kansas,  vice-presi-  in  human  society,  and  the  real  object  of  temational  co-operation,  and  has  done  so  Brooklyn  Eagle  William  Preston 

dent,  and  Dean  .\.  L.  Stone,  University  ifuirnalism  should  he  not  to  suppress  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interchange  of  Reazell  assistant  managing  editor  World, 

of  ^Iontana,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  ignore  such  matters  but  to  reveal  them  Europe.in  and  .American  newspaper  men.”  Perrin  citv  editor  Herdd  Tri^ 

teachers'  association  was  to  vote  in  new  with  far  more  un-  Mr.  Wilson  . 


officers  Dec.  31.  Prof.  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  was  the  1925  president. 

.Mr.  Lee.  addressing  the  banquet 
guests,  held  newspapers  entirely  to  blame 
for  publication  of  unworthy  hand-outs 
prepared  by  members  of  his  trade.  He 
contended  that  the  real  trouble  was  that 
newspapers  do  not  handle  publicity  in¬ 
telligently.  Either  the  editor  consigns 
all  such  information  to  the  waste  basket 
on  sight  or  he  accepts  it  entirely  on  faith, 
without  verification,  Mr.  Lee  said.  He 
declared  tliere  was  a  legitimate  place  in 
journalism  for  the  publicity  man. 

“James  W.  Brown,  of  Editor  &  Pi’b- 
i.isHFR,”  Lee  declared,  “would  have  all 


derstanding  and  said  the  most  es- 
penetration  than  sential  require- 


t  h  e  y  ordinarily 
are  rep<irtcd  to¬ 
day.  In  my  opin- 


ment  for  a  jour¬ 
nalist  was  an 
abilitv  to  know 


ion,  there  is  no  w  here  to  get 
real  danger  in  an  technical  knowl- 


Chablis  P.  CooFr.B 


adult  civilization 
that  people  will 
get  too  much  raw 
me.at,  provide^  it 
is  meat 
danger  ii 
they  will  live  on 
a  diet  of  saw 
dust.” 

A  newspaper 


i-dge  when  he 
needed  it.  He  also 
stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reach- 
The  ing  every  person 
that  in  a  reading  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  use  of 
short  words  and 
sentences,  com¬ 
paring  the  news- 


Xelsox  a.  Cbawfobo 


u>u'  and  pre.sident  of  the  Newspaper 
Club,  and  .Augustin  McNally,  secretary 
of  the  Club. 

Journalism  professors  were  guests  of 
Mr.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHKR,  at  a  luncheon  Wednesday.  The 
same  day  delegates  were  entertained  at 
a  tea  given  by  the  New  York  World 
at  that  newspaper’s  plant,  and  as  dinner- 
guests  of  Mr.  Ochs  in  the  evening  at 
the  Times. 

During  Wednesday  afternoon’s  session, 
speakers  included  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and  Arthur  M. 
Howe,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

President  Crawford,  making  his  an¬ 
nual  address,  deplored  sensational  jour- 


publicity  matter  thrown  into  the  waste-  man.  Mr.  Lippman  continued,  should  paper  man  to  an  actor,  who  must  make  nalism,  and  called  for  a  psychological 

basket.  That  is  obviously  not  the  correct  not  be  without  training  in  some  every  auditor  hear  his,  lines  if  he  is  to  leadership  of  the  press, 

method.  The  difficulty  is  that  eilitors  other  kind  of  useful  work.  The  time  be  successful.  News,  together  with  Delegates  attending  the  convention  in¬ 
take  tlio  material  sent  them  and  print  it  might  come  when  journalism  would  science,  art  and  literature,  is  drawing  the  eluded: 

without  carefully  investigating  and  edit-  have  the  standards,  the  dignity  to  justify  world  closer  together,  he  declared.  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Grant  M. 

ing  it.  T  contend  the  material  should  he  a  young  man  in  committing  his  whole  For  the  rank  and  file,  journalism  Hyde,  E.  M.  Johnson,  University  of  Wis- 

accepted  at  its  face  value,  read,  and  in-  career  to  it,”  he  said,  “but  at  present.”_he  offered  no  solid  or  satisfying  career  said  consin;  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell;  Harry 

vestigated  before  publication.”  told  young  men  who  sought  his  advice,  Mr.  Bliven.  The  average  journalist  did  F-  Center,  Robert  E.  Huse,  Boston  Uni- 

Later  in  his  adddess  Lee  admitted  he  “Train  yourself  to  do  something  else  as  not  stand  on  his  own  feet,  did  not  make  {Continued  on  page  36) 
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AGRICULTURE’S  STORY  IN  THE  DAIUES 

Questionnaire  Surrey  Shows  Farm  News  Increases  Circulation — 
Editorial  Requirements  Defined 

- By  PROF.  C.  E.  ROGERS _ _ 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

The  address  hcmvith  presented  in  hence  more  advertising,  that  it  serves 


dustry.  Should  it  be  ignored  in  an  Iowa 
newspaper  ?  Certainly  not.” 

.\griculture  and  rural  life,  interpreted 
for  the  city  reader,  is  the  specialty  of  the 
newspaper  falling  in  the  second  classifi¬ 
cation,  that  which  treats  all  farm  copy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  reader. 
Such  papers  are  usually  published  in  im¬ 
portant  central  agricultural  markets, 
although  all  papers  published  in  such 
cities  have  not  adopted  the  same  means 


part  was  delivered  this  week  at  the  subscribers  with  matter  in  which  they  are  \fi-  aaoptea  tne  same  means 

joint  eonrention  of  the  Association  of  interested;  that  giving  their  occupation  i  "r'lu'  news.  An  cx- 

Atnerican  Uchools  and  Departments  of  some  prominence  makes  farmers  think  o*  1>'PC  of  newspa^r  which  in- 


Afnerii on  Schools  and  Departments  of  .av/,,,,.  p. laiinei^  iiinnv  *  *  x  '  “  x  i 

Journalism  and  the  American  Associa-  more  highly  of  themselves;  that  a  farm  its  city  readers  is 

tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  Colum-  page  was  the  most  staple  of  many  ^ 

bia  University,  New  York.  features.  ,.Saj:s  Charles  F.  Collisson,  agricultural 

-  Newspapers  included  in  this  study  fell  Tribune,  who  joined  the 

"WnTHIN  the  last  decade  the  .\meri-  into  six  quite  exclusive  classifications  in  Tribune  staff  after  having  worked  on  a 
can  daily  press  has  consciously,  their  treatment  of  farm  copy:  (1)  The  f^^  Pai^*' staff  for  12  years: 
sometimes  self-consciously,  evidenced  in-  farmer's  newspaper,  published  at  the  ^  The  Tribune  staff  is  tryung  to  inter- 
increasexl  interest  center  of  an  agricultural  area  and  circu-  est  not  farmers  so  much  as  business  men, 

in  news  of  agri-  -  - i—  —i--  _  ...u-n..  leaders  in  their  communities,  to  arouse 

culture  and  rural 
life.  The  two  rea¬ 
sons  commonly 
ascribed  for  this 
growth  of  inter¬ 
est  are  the  war 
and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  deflation. 

F,  V  e  n  before 
the  war  farm 
copy  had  attained 
some  degree  of 

dav’s  news  as  re-  The  farmer’s  newspaper  serves  a  clien-  contentment  tor  ixitli  follow.  ■ 

ported  by  the  C.  E.  Rogers  ,eie  of  urban  and  rural  readers  whose  in-  ,  Quite  similar  to  the  treatment  pven 

daily  press,  due  terests  are  the  same.  The  city  reader  is  arms  news  by  the  newspaper  wh'ch  m- 


cenfer  of  an  agricultural  area  and  circu-  ,nnf  farmers  so  much  as  business  men, 
lating  among  readers  who  are  wholly  ’faders  in  their  communities,  to  arouse 

dcjK'ndent  economically  upon  the  agricul-  them  to  promote  and  foster  agricultural 

ture  of  the  community;  (2)  the  news-  movements  in  which  they  can  take  the 
paper  which  treats  all  farm  copy  from  ^ct  as  farm 

the  point  of  view  of  the  city  reader;  (3)  department  was  established  to  increase 
those  which  treat  farm  copy  from  the  diversification  and  to  bring  town  and 
point  of  view  of  the  suburban  reader;  country  together.  In  this  P3rt  of  the 

(4)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mail  country  agriculture  is  so  closely  inter- 

C'dition  or  state  reader,  and  ('5')  from  woven  into  the  warp  and  wwf  of  town 
the  iH.int  of  view  of  lioth  urban  and  rural  business  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 

readers;  and  (6)  the  newspatwr  which  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off. 
publishes  a  separate  edition  weeklv  or  The  more  that  is  done  to  bring  both  to 
twice-a-week  for  rural  Free  Deliverv  realize  that  their  interests  are  mutual  and 

'  co-operative,  the  greater  prosperity  and 

The  farmer’s  newspaper  serves  a  clien-  contentment  for  '.x.th  follow  " 
tele  of  urban  and  rural  readers  whose  in-  ,  0“'“=  treatment  pven 

terests  are  the  same.  The  citv  reader  is  arms  news  by  the  newspaper  which  in- 
rnrx.1  minded  d„e  not  onlv  Eis  eer^nx^mie  terprcts_  It  for  City  readers  IS  the  treat- 


publishes  a  separate  edition  weeklv  or  i  uc  more  inat  is  aone  to  nring  oocn  lo 
twice-a-week  for  rural  Free  Deliverv  realize  that  their  interests  are  mutual  and 

'  co-operative,  the  greater  prosperity  and 

dav’s  news  as  re-  The  farmer’s  newspaper  serves  a  clien-  contentment  for  'ixith  follow.  ■ 

ported  by  the  C.  E.  Rogers  ,eie  of  urban  and  rural  readers  whose  in-  ,  Q“'“=  treatment  pven 

daily  preL,  due  terests  are  the  same.  The  city  reader  is 

to  the  steadily  increasing  consumer  agi-  rural  minded  due  not  only  to  his  economic  it  h/thp  npwsnaner  wbirh 

tation  against  what  was  popularlv  termed  dependence  upon  local  agriculture  but  .  ^  ■  r  ^  „K„rhan  ^ider  The 

the  high  cost  of  living.*  During  this  also  to  his  having  been  a  part  of  the  very  Sui'ra  Sftor  “ 
period  the  dailv  press  was  made  the  clav  with  which  the  citv  was  built.  Such  W  \  i  Ji 
subject  of  criticism  by  agricultural  a  Newspaper  may  or  may  not  have  an 

leaders  who  charged  there  was  consumer  agricultural  editor,  so  termed.  All  the  tn 

bias  in  its  farm  copy.  This  alleged  bias  editors  will  have  the  agricultural,  the  Wth 

all  but  disappeared  after  America’s  en-  rural  viewpoint.  All  members  of  the  LTf 

trance  into  the  war.  The  crash  in  the  staff  are  conversant  with  the  agriculture  ‘ 

price  of  foodstuffs  in  1920  completely  and  rural  life  of  the  region  covered  by  cJnd:><^t<.d 

removed  the  stimulus  for  this  bias  and.  the  paper.  It  may  or  may  not  carry  an 

for  the  first  time  in  two  decades,  brought  agricultural  column,  page  or  section.  If  published  all  ove  the  U  . 

the  city  press  into  full  sympathy  with  it  does  carry  one  it  is  more  to  em-  Newspapers  which  tall  within  _  the 
the  American  farmer.  phasize  certain  types  of  agricultural  fea-  fourth  classification  give  sj^cial  consider- 

Another  factor  which  caused  daily  tures  than  to  set  apart  agricultural  ®rion  to  farm  copy  which  is  to  appear  in 

newspapers  to  devote  more  attention  to  stories  for  the  convenience  of  a  certain  editions.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

farm  copy  was  the  bringing  of  city  and  class  of  readers.  Agricultural  news  and  apncultural  page  but  the  PaRC  '*• 

country  into  closer  contact  with  each  news  of  rural  life  occujiy  first  place  and  killed  out  for  the  city  editions, 

other  due  to  the  application  of  modern  therefore  command  favorable  position  Yhly  part  of  the  material  appearing  on 

scientific  discoveries.  The  telephone,  the  with  the  run  of  news  in  all  the  pages  and  the  page  is  retained  to  emnpete  tor  space 
automobile,  radio,  robbed  the  farmer  of  in  every  ^ition.  with  the  ^neral  run  of  t^ws  in  later 

his  isolation.  Rural  free  delivery  and  Newspapers  in  this  clasification  are  the  cutt'ons.  The  St.  Louts  rost-Uxspaten 
improved  roads  brought  rural  and  urban  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  and  the  Des  handles  a  great  quantity  of  agricultural 

.\merica  into  a  closer  community  of  in-  Moines  (la.)  Register.  Lome  Wilde,  '\cws  a^  features  in  its  early_  mail  edi- 

tcrests.  A  better  understanding  of  the  answering  for  the  Forum  as  “agricultural  Rons.-  Only  part  of  this  materim  appears 
interrelation  of  economic  and  social  in-  editor”  although  he  disclaims  the  distinc-  editions.  Donald  rergpison, 

terests  resulted.  City  trade  territories  tion  “agricultural  expert.”  says.  “The  cditcinal  writer  on  the  Journal,  who  spon- 

expanded.  The  radius  of  city  newspaper  situation  on  the  Forum  is  this :  We  are  sored  the  agricultural  page  of  that  news- 

circulation  zones  widened.  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  state  paper,  explains: 

The  change  of  policy  ‘oward  farm  whose  big  business  is  farming,  probably  put  a  farm  page  into  the  rural 

copy  brought  to  the  daily  press  new  one  of  the  most  exclusively  farming  edition  because  it  furnishes  a  place  for 

problems.  What  were  these  problems?  states  in  the  country.”  assembling  stuff  that  might  otherwiM  be 

How  were  they  solved?  These  questions  Mr.  Wilde’s  remark  is  strikingly  simi-  crowded  out,  and  causes  more  diligent 
formed  the  basis  of  this  study.  lar  to  that  of  Leon  Brown,  state  editor  search  (on  the  part  of  the  staff)  for 

In  order  to  reach  newspapers  that  had  of  the  Des  Moines  Register :  farm  farm  news.” 

successfully  developed  their  farm  field  a  column  and  a  farm  page  need  no  justifica-  The  agricultural  department  of  the 
selected  list  of  199  dailies  was  compiled  tion.  .Agriculture  is  Iowa’s  biggest  in-  Toledo  (O.)  News  Bee  was  established 
with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  American 

Association  of  Agricultural  College  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 !  I  ITU  i  i  1  1  1  1  i  1  ITl  i  I  ITlTmmTnTlTlTTlT  TI  ITITl  If  IT'l  lil  ft !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  li 
Editors.  Members  of  this  association  =  _  = 

reside  in  every  section  of  the  United  =  BANISH  FREE  PUBLICITY  IN  1926  = 


reside  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  Each  is  familiar  with  the  press 
of  his  region.  These  etlitors  responded 
•  to  a  request  to  furnish  a  list  of  daily 
newspapers  in  their  respective  territories 
that  handled  agricultural  news  effectively. 
About  fiO  of  the  199  newspapers  in  their 
list  responded  to  a  questionnaire.  Other 
names  subsequently  added  to  the  list 
brought  the  total  responses  to  71.  News¬ 
papers  from  27  states  and  two  provinces 
of  Canada  and  a  total  of  64  cities  were 
represented. 

The  circulation  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  study  ranged  from  less  than  5.000  to 
more  than  500.000.  The  newspapers 
were  published  in  cities  ranging  from 
less  than  10.000  to  more  than  1.000,000. 
Forty-nine  answered  the  questionnaire  in 
full,  15  supplied  some  information,  and 
seven  replied  but  sent  no  data. 


=  It  Will  Continue  Only  so  Long  as  Publishers  Continue  E 
E  to  Be  Willing  Victims  E 

=  By  GEORGE  D.  LINDSAY  = 

E  PrcRident,  Inland  Daily  Pret*  .A»*-»ciation  = 

E  (If'ritten  ExctMsiveiy  for  Editor  &  Pcbliseer)  E 

:i  ij.ifiiiiii:i:iiiii;i:i:fi  lifiinw  1 1 1 1  fi  1 1  in  i  i.U:i  mil  i  iTnf!i:i:i  niiiiiuu:i:i:iiiiii:itM 

Much  free  publicity  is  simply  a  species  of  highway  robbery.  It  is 
demoralizing  alike  to  the  agency  that  exacts  it  and  the  publisher  who 


re^thariS  ’to  mor"  tha^nJ.^.SSa  ,,,.  8*'"®  conrinue  only  so  long  as  newspaper  publishers  are 

Forty -nine  answered  the  questionnaire  in  "tiling  to  continue  the  willing  Mc.ims  of  the  stick-up  agencies, 
full.  15  supplied  some  information,  and  The  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  for  several  years  has  carried  on 
seven  replied  but  sent  no  data.  a  vigorous  campaign  against  free  publicity  and  at  almost  every  meeting 

sen^^dT  varied  ’but  cZprSensb"  sUtV-  ^  ™  We  ex^ct  to  continue  the  denunciation 

ment  as  to  reasons  w'hy  agriculture  was  nf  it  as  a  journalistic  evil  until  it  has  been  eradicated  root  and  branch, 
stressed  by  these  daily  newspapers.  The  splendid  service  performed  by  Editor  &  Pi’BLiSHER  in  behalf  of 

Among  the  more  common  reasons  as-  suppression  of  the  evil  has  been  commendable.  I  trust  you  will  continue 

Undertaken  in  the  full  assurance  you  have  the 

ture  in  the  community;  that  stressing  ^  V  .i.  i  i  x  t  ■' 

agriculture  brings  in  more  circulation  and  hcartv’  support  of  the  substantial  newspapers  of  the  countiy. 


to  help  agriculture  during  the  war  when 
Mr.  hred  W.  Leu,  the  agricultural  ed¬ 
itor,  handled  it  and  other  jobs.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  continued  because  of  the 
apparent  demand  for  it.  Mr.  Leu  now 
conducts  a  farm  news  bureau  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  in  seven  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  News  Bee 
publishes  one  to  two  pages  daily  devoted 
to  farm  and  markets.  The  pages  appear 
in  rural  editions  only.  Local,  state,  and 
national  agricultural  developments  are 
given  practical  emphasis. 

The  newspaper  in  the  fifth  classification 
is  published  in  an  industrial  center  within 
an  agricultural  area.  The  Detroit  News, 
according  to  its  agricultural  editor,  Fred 
W.  Henshaw,  goes  after  stories  which 
are  of  interest  to  both  farmer  and  city 
readers.  Much  farm  stuff  is  run  through 
all  editions.  Stories  which  are  pressing 
and  timely  are  printed  in  the  regular 
daily  edition.  Otherwise,  because  of  the 
great  competition  for  srace,  they  are  held 
for  Sunday.  Those  of  a  feature  nature 
and  universal  appeal  are  used  in  the 
metropolitan  feature  section. 

In  the  Sunday  Michigan  edition  the 
News  runs  a  “Science  and  Farming” 
column  which  is  intended  to  be  interest¬ 
ing  rather  than  merely  informative,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  policy  of  newspapers  in  the 
fourth  classification. 

.Another  daily  newspaper  which  treats 
farm  copy  with  the  idea  of  interesting 
all  its  readers  is  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe, 
whose  agricultural  editor.  Gene  M. 
Moses,  declares  the  farm  department  to 
be  one  of  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
strongholds. 

A  distinct  type  is  the  newspaper  which 
publishes  a  separate  edition  weekly  or 
twice-a-week  tor  Rural  Free  Delivery 
readers,  as  an  adjunct  to  its  daily  city  and 
mail  editions.  Examples  are  the  Kansas 
City  Star  with  its  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  with 
its  Semi-Weekly  Farm  Netvs. 

Qualifications,  for  agricultural  editors 
of  city  newspapers  may  be  summarized 
as  follows ; 

(1)  experience  as- a  reporter  on  a  daily 
newspaper. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  agriculture. 

(3)  appreciation  of  the  rural  as  well 
as  the  urban  point  of  view,  and  (4) 
Familiarity  with  the  agricultural  practices 
and  appreciation  of  the  agp'icultural  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  region  covered  by  the 
paper’s  circulation.  The  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  connected  with  land  grant  insti¬ 
tutions  have  supplied  graduates  who  have 
become  successful  agricultural  editors  of 
city  newspapers. 

The  country  bred  boy  who  has  had 
formal  college  training  in  agriculture  and 
in  journalism  has  approximately  the 
training  deemed  desirable  after  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  cub  reporter. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  kinds  of 
material  which  appear  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  farm  copy  includes: 

(1)  News  stories  of  the  individual  ex¬ 
periences  of  farmers. 

(2)  Articles  of  direct  and  indirect 
advice. 

(3)  General  agricultural  news  stories. 

(4)  Editorial  comment. 

(5)  Home  making  article. 

(6)  Survey  articles  which  are_  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  news,  feature,  and  editorial. 

(7)  markets. 

(8)  Questions  and  answers. 

(9)  Letters  from  readers. 

Much  of  this  matter  is  purely  farm 
page  or  farm  column  material  and  is 
never  allowed  the  run  of  the  paper.  But 
many  of  the  dailies  favor  the  department 
idea  obviously  to  permit  the  agricultural 
editor  every  journalistic  license  with  his 
copy.  The  job  of  agricultural  editor  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  sports  editor. 
He  not  only  may  entertain,  inform,  and 
amuse  his  readers,  but  he  may  (many, 
editors  believe  should)  interpret  current 
events  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  rural 
life,  and  give  instruction  in  agricultural 
practices. 

The  weakest  department  of  the  dai'y 
newspaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
farm  reader  is  markets.  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  is  seeking  conscientiously 
to  serve  a  farm  reader  clientele  can  best 
achieve  its  purpose  by  presenting  in  as 
simple  form  as  possible  market  informa¬ 
tion  intelligently  interpreted  from  the 
producer’s  point  of  view. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  KNOW? 

Graduate  Students  Without  Knowledge  of  Art  Will  Be  Blind,  and  Will  Blind  His  Readers,  Says  N.  A. 
Crawford — Languages,  Science,  Political  Exonomics  and  Sociology  Vital  Subjects 

'^HERE  is  a  popular  belief,  not  wholly 
absent  from  the  minds  even  of 


By  NELSON  ANTRIM  CRAWFORD 

(An  Address  Delivered  This  Week  Before  the  Association  of  American  ScbocU 
and  Departments  of  Journalism) 


teachers  of  journalism,  that  non-profes¬ 
sional  subjects  in  the  journalism  curri-  society.  Scientific  invention  and  dis-  ture,  the  typical  journalist  and,  indeed, 
culum  are  to  be  termed  cultural,  and  that  covery  are  responsible  for  improvement  the  typical  graduate  of  a  school  of 
culture  is  a  somewhat  vague  quality  con-  in  health,  in  transportation,  in  material  journalism,  is  grossly  ignorant.  He  does 
cerned  chiefly  with  leisure  rather  than  comfort,  in  individual  purchasing  power,  not  know  the  simplest  terms  used  in  the 
with  one’s  daily_  work.  Now  I  ^  do  and  in  scores  of  othe^  matters.  I  venture  arts,  nor  the  names  of  conspicuous  artists, 


not  believe  that  in  a  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion  life  can  be  arbitrarily  divided 
into  work  and  leisure ;  nor  even  if 
it  could  be,  that  we  can  success¬ 
fully  put  into  one  field  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  we  exclude  from  the  other. 
We  are  out  of  the  age  of  categories,  of 
bulkheads.  We  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  life  is  a  unity.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  education  for  happiness,  but  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  happiness 


to  say  that  Albert  Einstein  or  Thomas 
A.  Edison  is  more  significant  than  any 
living  statesman  whom  you  can  name. 
Not  only  is  our  world  today  based  on 
science,  but  science  rests  on  a  sounder 
foundation  of  ideal  and  methodology  than 
does  any  other  phase  of  life. 

Walter  Lippman  of  the  .Vcic'  Eor/fe 
World  recently  stated  his  inability,  after 
long  and  patient  search,  to  find  any  one 
thoroughly  capable  of  discussing  scientific 


while  his  knowledge  of  esthetic  principle 
and  theory  is  hardly  above  that  of  a 
policeman.  Yet  the  memorable  things, 
the  things  that  give  the  most  intense 
pleasure,  belong  to  the  arts.  A  student 
graduated  from  a  school  of  journalism 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  arts  will  be 
blind,  and  will  blind  his  readers,  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  in  human 
life. 

Other  subjects  might  be  mentioned  as 


is  attained  both  in  work  and  in  use  of  problems  editorially  in  a  daily  newspaper,  desirable  background  for  the  journalist. 


leisure  time,  and  that  education  for  hap¬ 
piness  may  be  effectively  combined  with 
education  for  success  in  a  specific  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  background  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  journalism  curriculum.  These 
subjects  are  cultural  in  that  they  train 
the  individual  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
life,  but  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  being 
being  alien  from  everyday  professional 
concerns.  The  man  or  woman  who  is 
thoroughly  competent  in  a  profession  as 
exacting,  and  at  the  same  time  as  broad, 
as  journalism  will  essentially  be  a  culti¬ 
vated  i*rson. 

In  discussing  background  subjects  for 
students  preparing  for  journalism,  two 
questions  arise  in  my  mind : 

(1)  What  should  a  journalist  know? 

(2)  What  qualities  or  habits,  aside 
from  strictly  professional  ones,  should  the 
journalist  develop? 

An  easy  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  that  the  journalist  should 
know  everything.  That  manifestly  is  ab¬ 
surd.  We  ail  are  familiar  with  the  old- 
fashioned  reporter  who  thought  he  knew 
everything  but  who  knew  just  enough 
about  many  subjects  to  think  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  consult  authorities,  and  who  con¬ 
sequently  fell  into  ludicrous  errors.  To¬ 
day,  with  the  vast  additions  that  have 
bew  recently  made  and  are  being  made 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  any  one  should  profess 
accurate  knowledge  of  more  than  a  small 
field.  What  the  journalist  needs  is  solid 
grounding  in  those  subjects  which  are  of 
greatest  human  c  o  n  c  e  r  n — sufficient 
grounding  for  him  to  have  reasonable  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  them  and  to  be  able 
to  consult  competent  authority  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  not  clear  to  him. 

The  field  on  which  most  stress  has 
hitherto  been  laid  in  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  comprises  the  social  sciences — ec- 
onpmics,  politics,  sociology,  and  history. 
These  subjects  arc  important,  but  it  is 
my  conviction  that  too  much  stress  has 
beien  laid  upon  them.  Politics,  including 
most  of  the  underlying  assumption  of 
what  is  termed  political  science,  is  today 
a  highly  unrealistic  subject.  Newspapers, 
with  their  constant  emphasis  upon  it, 
are  keeping  the  people  from  realizing 
how  unrealistic  it  is.  and  from  developing 
a  more  realistic  point  of  view.  The  con¬ 
temporary  philosophies  of  economics  and 
sociology  are  more  realistic,  but  one  can 
hardly  claim  for  them  that  they  have 
been  regularly  built  up  by  the  patient 
process  of  induction,  which  is  essential  to 
sound  scientific  reasoning.  Moreover, 
one  can  not,  unless  one  holds  the  com¬ 
plete  Marxian  doctrine  of  economic  de¬ 
terminism,  maintain  that  these  are  the 
only  significant  concerns  of  life,  or  that 
the  interest  of  the  journalist  should  neces¬ 
sarily  center  in  these. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  the  latter,  of 
course,  including  psychology.  Such  ec¬ 
onomic  and  social  progress  as  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  recent  years  has  been  the  result 
almost  exclusively  of  the  application  of 
;  these  sciences  to  the  problems  of  human 


This  is  a  commentary  to  which  we  may 
well  give  heed.  A  more  far  reaching 
commentary  is  found  in  the  frequent 
errors  made  day  by  day  by  journalists  in 
handling  simple  scientific  matter.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  man  or  woman  familiar 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  sciences 
might  not  be  able  to  write  editorially 
upon  some  of  the  more  technical  matters, 
hut  such  a  person  would  make  nfine  of  the 
errors  commonly  made  by  repirters  deal¬ 
ing  with  scientific  subjects.  Journalists 
as  a  whole,  including  graduates  of  schools 
of  journalism,  are  untrained  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences. 

When  we  turn  to  the  arts  we  find,  if 
anything,  a  worse  situation  so  far  as 
journalism  is  concerned.  About  music, 
painting,  architecture,  even  about  litera- 


but  for  the  most  part  they  would  be 
tools — as  languages,  for  example,  are 
tools — to  unlock  the  doors  to  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
arts.  It  is  these  three  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  seem  to  me  fundamental  to 
the  education  of  a  journalist,  as  they  are 
fundamental  to  a  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  life. 

.\p:irt  from  specific  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  what  qualities  or  habits 
shuuld  a  journalist  develop?  This  is  our 
second  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  journalist  can 
develop  one  very  simple  thing,  the  habit 
of  reading.  In  spite  of  all  the  other 
avenues  of  approach  to  learning,  the  open 
hook  still  remains  the  accepted  symbol 
of  education.  Habits  of  reading,  if  not 


William  P.  Brazell,  assistant  managing  editor,  New  York  World,  and  Nelson 
Antrim  Crawford,  professor  of  journalism,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  snapped 
at  journalism  teachers’  meeting. 


acquired  in  college  or  earlier,  are  not 
likely  to  be  acquired  at  all.  I  ha/e  rto 
l>atience  with  the  common  practice  of  re¬ 
garding  a  textbook  or  two  or  a  book  of 
selections  as  sufficient  reading  for  a 
term's  work  in  any  subject.  Most  of  us, 

1  suppose,  read  the  greater  part  of  two 
or  three  books  plus  a  number  of  mag¬ 
azines  every  week,  in  addition  to  our 
teaching  and  administrative  duties.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  college  student  should 
do  less.  There  is  no  group  of  employed 
persons  in  the  world  who  have  as  little  to 
do  as  have  college  and  university.  stUT 
dents.  They  will  not  be  overworked  if 
we  require  of  them  many  times  as  much 
reading  as  they  now  do,  and  they  will 
acquire  a  habit  which  will  be  of  tho  ut¬ 
most  benefit  and  pleasure  to  them. 

The  second  quality  which  I  feel  should 
be  stimulated  in  students  of  journalism 
is  open-mindedness  and  realism  of  ap¬ 
proach.  The  tendency  of  students  is  to 
accept  the  traditional  mores  of  the 
crowd  without  examination.  They  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  examination  the  customs,  pre¬ 
possessions,  and  prejudices  of  the  herd. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  student  body 
of  every  institution  represented  here 
there  could  be  found  students  subscribing 
to  each  article  in  the  American  Credo 
which  Mr.  Mencken  and  Mr.  Nathan 
have  made  famous,  from  the  belief  that 
water  from  a  kitchen  tap  is  purer  than 
that  from  one  in  a  bathroom,  to  the  belief 
that  Bob  Ingersoll  is  in  hell.  If  we  are 
to  develop  the  investigative  habits  which 
are  essential  to  effective  reporting,  we 
must  train  our  students  to  accept  no 
Itelief  merely  because  it  is  popular.  In¬ 
deed,  we  must  show  them  that,  as  eminent 
psychologists  have  pointed  out,  a  belief 
that  a  theory  should  not  or  need  not  be 
inquired  into  is  evidence  not  of  its  truth, 
hut  of  its  probable  falsity.  This  must  be 
applied  not  simply  in  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism,  but  in  all  courses  which  journalism 
students  take.  Realistic  habits  are  pretty 
securely  established  in  the  natural 
sciences,  except  perhaps  in  academic  de¬ 
partments  of  psychology.  The  realism 
enjoined  in  scientific  study  is  in  itself  a 
reason  for  emphasizing  such  study  in  the 
training  of  prospective  journalists.  Much 
instruction  in  the  social  sciences  is  highly 
unrealistic,  although  it  is  showing  ifti- 
provement.  Teachers  of  journalism  may 
wisely  lend  their  aid  to  placing  the  social 
sciences  on  the  same  sound  basis  of  real¬ 
ism  and  inductive  reasoning  as  are  the 
natural  sciences.  The  arts,  obviously, 
rest  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  the 
sciences,  but  the  full  appreciation  of 
beauty  which  they  enjoin  develops  an 
equal  open-mindedness. 

The  third  and  last  quality  which  I 
should  emphasize  as  desirable  for  the 
journalist  is  modernity  of  outlook.  It  is 
trite  to  say  that  the  world  is  changing, 
yet  in  many  academic  cricles  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  unrecognized.  The  thought  of 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  is  of  value 
to  the  journalist  as  to  every  one  else,  but 
it  largely  loses  its  value  if  it  causes  him 
to  overlook  the  thought  of  today. 

How  well,  for  instance,  could  our  stu¬ 
dents  define  bolshevism,  psychoanalysis, 
expressionism?  What  do  such  names  as 
Stravinsky,  Freud,  Croce,  Russell,  Pi¬ 
casso,  and  Michelson  mean  to  them?  Are 
our  students  living  in  today’s  world  or  in 
yesterday’s  ? 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  schools  of 
journalism  are  to  attain  the  same  rank  as 
other  professional  schools  they  must  af¬ 
ford  a  type  of  training  which  will  make 
their  graduates  not  followers  of  the 
crowd,  but  critics  and  leaders  of  it,  able 
to  recognize  and  ready  to  prick  the  bub¬ 
bles  of  tradition  and  illusion  which 
retard  progress.  Journalism,  directly 
related  as  it  is  to  every  human  activity, 
requires  this  to  an  extent  not  necessary 
in  any  other  profession.  This  fact  makes 
an  adequate  background,  of  both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mental  qualities  and  habits,  of 
the  utmost  importance. 
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PRESS  URGED  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  SCHOOLS 

State  Associations  Might  Follow  Lead  of  New  Jersey  Group  in 
Aiding  in  Journalism  Education 

-  By  ALLEN  S.  WILL _ 


Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 


The  address  hercs.i'ith  presented  in  part 
was  delivered  this  zi-eek  before  the  joint 
convention  of  the  Assoeiatiim  of  Ameri- 
ean  Schools  and  Pepartnu'iits  of  Jour- 
iialisin  and  the  .Imeriean  Assoeiation  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia 
University,  AVtf  York. 


TF  the  newspaper  profcssimi  and  teach- 

ers  of  journalism  seek  the  same  ends 
in  the  training  of  recruits  for  the  work, 
why  not  join 
teams  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  effective 
way  and  lighten 
the  task  for  all 
of  us?  It  seems 
inevitable  that 
we  shall  come  in 
the  future  to  such 
an  alliance.  That 
has  been  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolution 
in  the  history 
of  professional 
schools  of  other 
kinds,  an<l  it 
would  be  difficult  Ai.i.sn  S.  Wn.i. 
to  find  good  rea¬ 
son  for  an  c.xception  in  our  case. 

The  success  of  schools  of  journalism 
is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  newsjiapers  and  the  schools. 
Unless  the  minds  of  employing  editors 
are  receptive  when  our  graduates  present 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
positions  on  their  staffs,  we  are  cut 
short  of  the  full  fruition  of  our  opjxir- 
tunities. 

Considered  in  the  abstract,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  throughout  the  country  should 
become  associated  with  a  general  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  newspaper  profession,  as 
schools  of  medicine  and  law  are  now 
associated  with  general  organizations  in 
their  respective  fields.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  give  recognized  standing  to 
schools  which  meet  the  exacting  rec|uire- 
ments  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  and  the  graduates 
of  such  schools  would  l)c  admitted  to 
the  profession  without  question,  except 
so  far  as  their  individual  traits  might 
tend  to  recommend  them  or  operate 
against  them.  That  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ideal  condition,  perhaps  attainable 
at  some  indefinite  time  but  unattainable 
now. 

.An  obstacle  is  that  many  will  consider 
that  there  is  no  organization  in  t>ur  pro¬ 
fession  which  is  comparable  in  compre¬ 
hensive  and  authoritative  position  and 
long  established  prestige  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  .Association  or  the  American 
i!ar  Association.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Piiblishers  Association  and  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
are  doing  a  hiuhly  useful  work  in  their 
resi)c-ctive  fields ;  but  it  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  either  of  them  possesses  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  general  representative  char¬ 
acter  which  would  be  all  important  for 
the  purpose  in  mind.  The  Associated 
Press  has  the  compactness,  definiteness 
and  representative  aspect  which  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  is  permanently  organized  on 
a  thoroughly  sound  basis,  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  it,  and  could  obtain  no  ad¬ 
herence  from  newspapers  affiliated  with 
other  press  associations. 

Perhaps  the  desired  general  organiza¬ 
tion  will  develop  in  time;  perhaps  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  is  fitted  for  the  task  now. 

If  the  work  of  cooperation  were  di¬ 
vided  among  forty-eight  organizations, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  one, 
there  would  be  no  hint  of  possible  in¬ 
fraction  of  reasonable  prerogative,  and 
a  substantial  gain  would  be  made.  We 
could  not  have,  it  Is  true,  a  national 
standard  for  our  schools  and  a  uniform 
certificate  which  would  be  recognized  by 
newspaners  from  Boston  to  Los  .Angeles 
as  having  the  same  meaning.  At  least. 


however,  we  could  make  a  beginning 
and  solve  many  of  our  problems  about 
adapting  our  work  to  the  purpose  which 
we  are  all  serving. 

The  plan  suggested  has  been  put  in 
ojK-’ration  this  year  in  embryo  form  in 
New  Jersey.  The  New  jersey  Press 
.As.sociation,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  of 
its  kind  in  the  I'nited  States,  possessing 
high  standards  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  organized  and  most  active,  took 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  no  profes¬ 
sional  instruction  in  journalism  was  given 
at  any  educational  institution  in  that 
state.  It  apiilicd  to  the  legislature  about 
a  year  ago  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
puriKjse,  and  a  small  amount  with  which 
to  begin  tlic  work  was  obtained.  A  one- 
year  elective  course,  which  it  is  hoped 
to  develop  to  larger  proportions,  was 
established  at  the  State  University,  Rut¬ 
gers,  and  full  freedom  was  given  by  the 
university  authorities  to  organize  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  newspaper  standards 
of  the  present  time.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  undertaking  as  now  in  operation 
arc : 

The  general  educational  or  cultural 
requirement  is  covered  by  the  provision 
that  only  juniors  and  seniors  taking 
studies  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  can  be  admitted  to  the  course.  Thus 
the  seniors  are  certain  to  have  a  full 
collegiate  training  when  they  finish  the 
journalism  course  and  the  juniors  will 
have  at  least  three  years  of  college  work 
of  the  right  kind,  with  every  prospect 
that  they  will  add  the  fourth  year. 

The  formation  of  the  curriculum  and 
a  complete  outline  of  the  instruction  for 
the  first  year  were  decided  upon  by 
direct  cooperation  of  the  instructor  with 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  at 
a  general  meeting  of  that  body,  with  the 
approval  of  the  university.  Thus  the 
teaching  has  the  full  support  of  the  news- 
paiier  profession  in  New  Jersey.  The 
in.'itruction  is  definitely  professional  in 
all  its  aspects,  as  purely  cultural  in¬ 
struction  has  been  otherwise  provided 
for.  A  fact  which  may  be  mentioned 
incidentally  in  this  connection  is  that 
newspaper  training  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  cultural  education  which  it  is 
[xissible  to  devise.  It  is  this  kind  of 
culture  which  Horace  Greeley  had,  and 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  culture. 

•  The  New  Jersey  Press  Association  ap- 
IMiinted  a  working  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  instruction.  The  chairman 
of  that  committee  visited  the  class, 
addressed  the  students  and  met  them 
personally.  The  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  did  the  same  on  another  occasion. 
The  full  committee  will  visit  the  class 
and  confer  with  the  instructor  from  time 
to  time. 

The  association  founded  a  scholarship 


for  the  most  promising  and  deserving 
member  of  the  class. 

.A  committee  of  editors  and  repiorters 
working  on  New  Jer.sey  newspapers  will 
ciKqierate  in  the  undertaking  and  visit 
the  class  for  conference. 

Periodical  reports  of  the  class’s  pro¬ 
gress  are  made  to  the  Press  Association. 

Near  the  end  of  the  academic  year  a 
list  of  the  students  who  have  taken  the 
cour.se,  together  with  data  on  their  class 
standing,  their  character  rating,  their 
adaptability  to  newspaper  work,  and 
other  personal  data  concerning  them  will 
l>e  sent  to  every  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  finish  the  course  with  credit 
will  be  employed  immediately  in  legiti¬ 
mate  newspaper  work  at  encouraging 
salaries  and  with  prospects  of  steady 
advancement. 

The  course,  being  confined  to  one  year 
ami  sharing  the  attention  of  the  students 
with  other  subjects  of  study,  is  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  all  around  professional  train¬ 
ing  designed  to  “break  them  in”  as 
"cubs”  and  send  them  to  newspaper 
offices  preparetl  to  do  elementary  work 
in  those  offices  intelligently,  without  be¬ 
ing  coached  or  watched  at  every  step,  a 
proceeding  for  which  newspapers  in  these 
days  have  neither  time  nor  disposition. 


The  address  herewith  presented  in  part 
was  delivered  this  week  at  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
and  the  American  Association  of  Jounuil- 
ism,  held  at  Columbia  University,  Xeio 
York. 


'T'HE  question  whether  education  for 
journalism  should  be  cultural  or 
technical  has  been  answered  at  various 
times  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  There 
still  exists  in  some 
minds  what  I  am 
tempted  to  call  the 
obsolete  view  that 
the  only  place 
for  effective  train¬ 
ing  in  jiewspaper 
work  is  a  news¬ 
paper  office. 

Most  of  us 
learnt  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  way, 
and  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its 
advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Its 
advantages  rest  upon  the  popular  educa¬ 
tional  principle  of  learning  by  doing,  ex- 


Only  the  best  standards  of  honor  and 
character  are  tolerated  in  the  work  of 
the  class  and  that  of  the  individual  stu- 
depts. 

.\ny  student  who  may  show  temper¬ 
amental  unadaptability  to  newspaper 
work  will  be  guided  to  turn  his  efforts 
in  some  other  direction. 

The  essentials  of  this  plan,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  that  only  well  edticatet' 
young  men  and  women  are  admitted  to 
the  course,  that  their  training  is  purely 
professional,  such  as  the  training  in  an 
atomy,  pathology,  diagnosis  and  surgery 
in  a  medical  school;  that  honor  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  are  interwoven 
in  every  thread  of  the  fabric  of  their 
work ;  that  all  who  attain  proficiency  are 
virtually  assured  of  desirable  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  press  of  the  state  is 
a  full  partner  in  the  undertaking  at  every 
step,  knowing,  advising  on,  cooperating 
in  and  approving  what  is  done  before  it 
is  done. 

The  indicated  result  is  that  the  news- 
paiR’rs  of  New  Jersey  will  soon  begin 
to  receive,  in  a  small  way  at  first  and 
perhajts  in  a  larger  way  soon,  a  class 
of  recruits  markedly  superior  to  those 
whom  they  obtain  now.  More  than  that, 
they  will  welcome  these  recruits.  The 
link  is  established. 


emplilied  in  the  view  that  tlie  best  way 
to  teach  a  boy  to  swim  is  to  throw  him 
into  deep  water.  This  plan  succeeds  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  not,  I  txdieve,  uni¬ 
versally  approved  or  adopted  by  tcacher>. 
of  swimming. 

W'e  are  here  as  teachers  of  journalism, 
and  if  the  best  way  to  teach  journalism 
is  to  say  nothing  about  journalism  to  the 
student  in  the  university,  but  to  encourage 
him  to  spend  his  whole  time  on  what  are 
usually  called  the  academic  subjects,  we 
ought  not  to  be  here  at  all. 

I  am  confident  not  only  that  we  are 
able  to  teach  journalism  In-tter  than  the 
average  city  editor  has  time  or  ability  to 
do,  but  that  we  have  done  so.  The  iiroof 
of  it  is  the  acceptance  of  oiir  students  hy 
the  profession  in  preference  to  the  un¬ 
trained  college  "raduate.  and  the  conse 
quent  establishment  of  courses  in 
Journalism  or  Schools  and  Department- 
of  Journalism  in  over  200  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  I  mention  this  view 
only  to  dismiss  it  from  serious  considera¬ 
tion  here. 

Contrasted  with  this  view  is  the  more 
recent  one — not  yet  obsolete,  but  obsoles¬ 
cent — that  the  only  w.ty  to  teach  journal¬ 
ism  in  a  university  is  to  turn  that 
part  of  the  university  into  a  newspaper 
office.  The  obvious  objection  to  this 
theory  is  that  it  is  impracticable.  .-A  uni¬ 
versity  classroom  or  lal>oratory  is  not*  a 
newspaper  office  and  cannot  Ih-  maile  into 
a  newspaper  office  under  the  commercial 
conditions  which  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
newspaper  business  as  we  know  it  and 
understand  it. 

Without  the  stimulus  of  a  regular 
-alary  and  the  encouragement  of  seeing 
their  work  in  print  in  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
commercial  competition,  students  could 
not  be  held  down  to  the  continuous  grind 
of  reporting  and  copyreading  and  if  they 
eoiild  they  would  not  be  getting  what  they 
are  paying  for — a  professional  education. 
•A  School  of  Journalism  organized  on  a 
basis  of  technical  practice  alone  would 
not  be  a  professional  school,  but  a  trade 
school.  This  view  also  I  mention  only 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  consideration  of 
my  real  subject — the  relations  between 
the  cultural  and  technical  courses  in  the 
journalistic  curriculum. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  rela¬ 
tions  exist,  and  that  thev  ought  to  exist. 
I  believe  the  relations  should  be  as  close 
as  possible,  and  I  wish  to  offer  some  con¬ 
siderations  in  support  of  that  view. 

(Continued  on  paste  .171 
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I  BANISH  FREE  PUBLICITY  IN  1926  | 


=  Press  Agent  Matter  Eats  Newspaper  Profits  and  g 
=  Misleads  the  Public  ^ 

=  By  FRANK  E.  GANNETT  | 

^  President,  New  York  State  Publishers’  Association  p 

—  (H''rittcn  Exclusirety  for  Edito*  &  Publishes)  P 

^i:ilH!lll!IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!lllllllllllllllllli:ill!lil;l!i:i!IJ^ 

All  publishers  appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  eliminate  the 
free  publicity  evil.  Our  State  Association  will  do  all  it  can  to  stop 
this  graft. 

We  feel  that  we  not  only  lose  revenue  from  the  pernicious  practices 
of  the  press  agent  but  we  do  a  great  injustice  to  our  readers  who  often  are 
misled  without  the  publisher  being  aware  of  the  harm  that  is  being  done. 
Free  publicity  is  frequently  so  well  disguised  that  publishers  do  not  detect 
it.  The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  has  done  a  lot  of 
good  in  disclosing  free  publicity. 

I  hope  that  in  1926  we  shall  have  full  co-operation  in  eradicating 
the  evil. 


SCHOOL  WORK  OUTCLASSES  PRACTICE 

JoBepb  Pulitzer  Cited  to  Show  College  Training  Better  Than  City 
Editor’*  Hard  Knock* 

- By  PROF.  J.  W.  CUNUFFE - 

Columbia  University,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 


H.  R.  SWARTZ  ELECTED  R.  HOE  &  CO.  PRESIDENT 

Head  of  Intertype  Corporation  Succeeds  Richard  Kelly,  Retired — Merger  of  Two  Companies  Denied, 
Although  Swartz  Retains  Former  Position — New  Head  of  Printing  Press  Firm  Began  Career  as 

Printer’s  Devil 


K.  SWARTZ,  president  of  the 

Intertyps’  Corporation.  wa.s  elected  head  the  Hoe  linn  \va>  announced,  he  men.”  .\d()pted  by  Intert>i)e  employees, 
president  of  R.  Iloe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  has  received  many  congratulatory  tele-  the  eouncif'  constitution  seeks  to  "obtain 


H 


H.  R.  SWAKTZ 


of  printing  press¬ 
es,  on  Dec.  24, 
succeeding  Rich¬ 
ard  Kelly,  who 
announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  from 
business  on  that 
day. 

Mr.  Swartz  will 
continue  as  head 
of  Intertype,  but, 
in  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher 
this  week  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  stating 
that  the  addition- 


grams  from  tliese  newspaper  friends,  one 
cable  reaching  him  from  Switzerland, 
from  a  printing  press  manufacturer  there. 
Mr.  Swartz  prefers  to  talk  of  his 
friends  rather  titan  of  himself. 

"1  want  to  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  I  will  now  need  a  larger  hat  than 
I  wore  last  month,”  he  said.  “I  never 
like  to  talk  about  myself.  It  is  obnoxious 
to  me.” 

Of  his  friends  he  declared: 

‘T  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  many 
friends  among  newspaper  owners  I  have 
made  during  my  connection  with  the  In- 
terty 

satisfactions  1  have  in  accepting 
position  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  the  op- 


and.  as  a  delegate  from  the  Advertising 
t  lub  of  New  York  attended  the  London 
convention  of  the  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  where  he  delivered  an 
address  on  departmental  efficiency  and  or¬ 
ganization. 

“I  believe,"  he  has  said,  “that  in  every 
instance  where  departments  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  come  in  contact  matters  of  policy, 
planning  and  scheduling  work,  sales  and 
advertising  iwohlems,  should  tie  considered 
by  a  committee  of  men  representing  each 


-operation  and  promote  industrial  peace 
and  justice.” 

“We  have  had  no  strike  and  no  question 
has  been  brought  to  me  for  arbitration 
since  the  constitution  was  adopted.”  Mr. 

Swartz  has  said  in  an  liutTOR  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  interview,  Oct.  24. 

“It  is  solely  because  the  employees  have 

a  hand  in  the  business.  Every  problem  ,iep;irtment  interested,  preferably  the 
IS  looked  at  from  the  human  side.  Take  departments." 

the  case  of  an  ordinary  manufacturer,  began  his  career  as  a  deliv- 

whether  he  makes  newspapers  or  fly  newspaper  in  Hazleton, 

swatters.  Tie  buys  a  machine,  let  us  say,  pjj  ^  working  after  .school  hours.  During 
,  - .  ,  ■  ,  ,  .  ,  whig  $10,000  for  It.  He  has  that  ma-  .j  summer  vacation  he  made  his  first  con- 

type  Corporation,  and  one  of  the  chief  chine  insured  against  every  element  which  nection  with  the  printing  trade  when  he 

isfactions  I  have  in  accepting  the  new  might  possibly  injure  it.  He  provides  promoted  to  printer’s  devil  on  the 

it  with  the  best  possible  lubricating  oil.  sarne  publication.  At  about  that  time,  he 
He  nurses  it  like  a  bal^.  And  forgets  ^aid.  he  learned  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
completely  the  man  he  has  employed  to  "You  can’t  get  something  for  nothing,” 
operate  '*■  .  .  when  he  thought  that  he  had  discoveretl 

“By  the  Works  Council  we  seek  to  in-  b<iw  to  get  into  a  circus  without  buying  a 

sure  our  working  men.  The  council  sees  As  it  turned  out.  he  had  to  work 

that  the  housing  conditions  are  satis¬ 
factory,  that  sanitary  conditions  are  the 


said.  “There  has  been,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  ,  there  will  be  no  merger  of  the  two 
firms.” 

Mr.  Swartz  has  been  Intertype’s  presi¬ 
dent  since  1917.  Mr.  Kelly  retires  from 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  after  40  years’  service, 
five  years  of  which  he  was  president  and 
general  manager. 


al  executive  po-  portunity  it  will  afford  me  of  meeting 

sition  he  will  assume  Jan.  1,  does  not  sig-  and  making  many  more  friends, 

nify  that  a  merger  of  the  two  firms  “Many  cold  business  connections  have 
either  has  been  completed  or  is  contem-  developed  into  warm  friendships,  and  I 
plated.  The  Hoe  concern  is  now  con-  value  them  highly.” 
trolled  by  a  banking  syndicate,  headed  by  Outstanding  among  Mr.  Swartz’  ac- 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  complishments  as  head  of  the  Intertype  _ 

York.  Corporation  is  his  organization  and  di-  best  available.  It  attends  to  hundreds  of 

“The  policies  of  both  companies  will  be  rection  of  the  Works  Council,  through  details  of  interest  to  employees.  It  ‘hu- • 

continued  as  heretofore,”  Mr.  Swartz  which,  in  his  own  words,  it  has  been  pos-  manizes’  the  business. 

sible  to  “think  out,  rather  than  fight  out  “We  also  urge  our  men  to  buy  stock  in 
industrial  problems.”  .An  amazing,  in-  the  company.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pre¬ 
crease  in  business  has  also  followed  dur-  ferred  stock  is  held  by  people  connected 
ing  the  years  he  has  been  at  the  com-  with  the  company.  We  let  them  buy  this 
paiiy’s  helm.  stock  in  any  way  they  want,  by  cash  or 

\\  hen  he  became  president  of  Intertype  by  partial  payment, 
in  1917,  the  company  was  doing  a  business  “You  have  no  idea  what  a  humanized 

^  . . of  $1,(K)0,0(X)  gross,  in  contrast  to  $1,000,-  organization  can  accomplish.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  average  of  recent  years.  Mr.  Swartz  is  also  notable  as  a  business 

found  Mr.  Swartz  reticent  about  talking  Swartz  speaks  of  the  Works  Coun-  organizer  and  a  financial  genius.  He  is 

of  himself  or  his  future  plans  regarding  “  method  of  “insuring  our  working  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  advertising, 

conduct  of  the  printing  press  company.  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1.|  n  |;|  | j  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m , , , , , , , , , , ,  |,,  i*, , ,  |||:|'|:|||R|||||||i|||!|:|:|||inill|||||||lliI!|||n 

He  admitted  negotiations  for  his  services  =  = 

I  banish  free  publicity  in  i926  | 

and  was  elected  president  two  days  later,  —  -  = 

and  h,Td  had  no  opportunity  to  study  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  his  new  work. 

“The  Intertype  Corporation  is  so  well 
organized  now  that  I  plan  to  devote  virtu¬ 
ally  all  my  time  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1926,”  he  said. 

“( )ne  of  the  first  things  I  intend  to  do 
is  to  bring  together  the  entire  Hoe  organ¬ 
ization  and  assure  them  that  I  hope  they 
will  remain  with  the  company  as  long  or 
longer  than  I  will.  I  do  not  intend  to 
bring  in  any  job-seeking  friends  with  me.  ^  I  Indianapolis  News  is  in  hcartv  sympathy  with  your  program  to 
I  have  never  believed  in  filling  positions  eliminate  free  publicity. 

Tre  fli? o^vMldngfthat  Siunt.”  .  .  .  ^  ^re  is  something  decidedly  wrong  with  the  newspaper  business 

Mr.  Kelly’s  announcement  of  his  re-  those  m  control  of  the  advertising  departments,  if  they  feel  that 

tirement  follows:  newspaper  advertising,  which  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  the 

“In  order  that  the  new  controlling  most  effective  advertising  in  the  world,  needs  to  be  bolstered  up  with  so-called 
ownership  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  may  articles 

carry  on  with  even  greater  vigor  its  poli-  tt  j  ji  *i  •  i  j  *  r  ^  i  -i  i 

cies  of  development  and  expansion,  the  Undoubtedly,  the  wide-spread  acceptance  of  automobile  sections  made 

burden  and  responsibility  for  which  I  do  up  almost  entirely  of  free  publicity,  and  followed  in  later  years  by  similar 
not  care  to  continue  longer,  and  feeling  radio  pages,  has  weakened  the  morale  of  newspaper  publishers.  Certainly, 
that  the  present  is  an  appropriate  time  jf  periodical  publications,  out-door  display,  street  cars,  etc.,  do  not  find 
ing  Mm^eteTfort^Kar^of^sel^k^  wltli  *1^=“  necessary  to  give  free  space  in  order  to  sell  advertising  contracts, 
the  company.  I  have  decided  to  resign  no  self-respecting  advertising  manager  representing  a  newspaper  with  any 
as  president,  general  manager  and  chair-  degree  of  Utility,  should  demand  or  e.xpect  help  in  the  shape  of  free  publicity 
man  of  the  board,  which  positions  I  have  from  his  editorial  department. 

take**effecron  M  ^  Unfortunately,  the  newspaper  because  of  the  wide  diversions  of  news 

“Under  my  management  from  1920  to  which  it  must  publish  every  day,  carries  as  a  service  to  its  readers,  many 
1925  the  company  not  only  maintained  items  or  articles  which  possibly  have  a  free  publicity  angle,  and  yet  are 
its  long-standing  leadership,  but  devel-  of  service  to  the  reading  public.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line, 
oped  a  larger  and  more  successful  busi-  ]QQ].g  ^g  jf  publishers  of  the  country  are  going  to  be  faced  with 

I  would  be  remiss  did  I  not  at  this  time  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  tactics  of  the  publishers  of  the  stronger  news¬ 
papers  of  ten  years  ago.  That  means,  resolutely  throw  out  any  matter  which 
is  designed  directly  or  indirectly  to  serve  some  interest  other  than  that  of 
pure  news  service.  This  may  mean  discrimination  against  some  highly 
worthy  enterprise  that  should  receive  support  from  the  newspaper,  but  if  so. 


Newspaper  Space,  Most  Effective  Medium,  Needs  No 
Free  Write-up  Bolstering 

By  FRANK  T.  CARROLL 

President,  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Elxecutives 
(.Written  Exclusively  for  Editos  &  Publishes) 


all  day  .shoveling  coal  into  the  boiler  of 
a  steam  calliope,  and  so  learned  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  Mr. 
Swartz  left  the  small  town  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  take  a  job  with  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Philadelpliia.  His  rise  was 
rapid,  and  liefore  the  age  of  24  he  came 
to  New  York  as  .secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Sprague  Electric  Company.  The 
affairs  of  that  concern  were  in  a  tangle, 
and  it  had  about  two  gasps  of  life  left  in 
it.  Four  years  later,  when  General  Elec¬ 
tric  bought  Sprauue  Electric  out,  it  was 
a  highly  profitable  business. 

In  1917,  he  became  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation.  .At  that  time  the  Inter¬ 
type’s  gross  business  was  in  the  neighbor- 
boixl  of  $I,000,0(X).(K).  In  contrast  to  this, 
its  net  profits,  after  deducting  reserves, 
during  the  past  four  years,  averaged  near¬ 
ly  that  amount.  The  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  employs  1,200  people;  the  concern 
of  which  Mr.  Swartz  now  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  employs  about  3,000 

His  interests  are  not  confined  alone  to 
the  printing  machinery  trade.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation 
and  of  Ansco  Photoproducts,  Inc.  He*  is 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
triub,  and  a  member  of  the  Bankers  Club, 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  the  Rye 
Country  Club. 

-A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  maintained 
for  a  period  of  so  many  years  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  unusually  long  service  of  its 
employees,  of  whom  six  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  for  50  years  or  more,  31 
for  40  years,  87  for  .30  years,  and  169 
for  25  years. 

TENNESSEEAN  EDITOR  RESIGNS 


J.  1.  Finney  of  Columbia,  Succeed* 
C.  B.  Forbes  on  Nashville  Daily 

By  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher 

NASI1VILI.E,  Tenn.,  Dec.  29.— Charles 
Forbes  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the 


B 


express  to  customers  and  other  friends  of 
the  company  my  personal  feeling — shared. 
I  am  sure,  by  the  organization  at  large — 
of  appreciation  of  their  favor  and  good¬ 
will  which  made  this  success  possible.” 


Nashz’ille  Tennesseean.  His  successor  is 
James  1.  Finney,  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald.  There  will 
lie  no  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Columbja  Herald,  Mr.  Finney  passing 
on  to  his  son,  John  Finney,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Forbes  will  become  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  in 
January,  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Forbes  came  to  Nashville,  Oct.  1. 
1920,  to  take  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
of  both  the  morning  and  evening  edi- 


Mr.  Swartz  was  interviewed  at  the  In-  the  selfish  greed  of  the  free  publicity  grafters,  must  be  held  responsible,  tions  of  the  Tennesseean.  Prior  to  that 
tertype  Corporation’s  executive  offices  Every  newspaper  has  available,  more  genuine  news  items  every  day  he  was  on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 


Trail  Blazers  of  Aovertising 

Snake  Dance  Advertising 

CBcClmers  ‘Pancoasi 

Copyright  1925  by  editor  &  publisher  co. 


CHAPTER  XV 
Goats  and  Ghost  Towns 

(Continued  from  last  week) 

Among  the  greatest  users  of  free  space 
were  patent  medicine  venders;  the  hair 
growers  who  are  responsible  for  the  large 
crop  of  bald  beans ;  the  baking  powder 
manufacturers  who  killed  off  the  Indians ; 
snuff  manufacturers  who  helped  the  ca¬ 
tarrh  cures. 

The  greatest  seekers  of  free  publicity 
were  those  obscure  persons  who  wrote 
testimonials  for  patent  medicines  just  to 
see  their  names  in  print.  I  once  met  a 
patent  medicine  testimonial  collector.  He 
was  paid  $5.00  for  each  testimonial  letter 
and  photograph  he  secured.  The  offer 
of  free  publicity  to  the  victim  would  in¬ 
duce  them  to  write  most  anything.  The 
solicitor  for  this  business  in  most  cases 
wrote  the  testimonial. 

It  w^s  always  easy  for  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  to  pick  up  a  little  money  on  the 
side  writing  up  some  “gink”  who  wanted 
his  name  in  print. 

The  old  time  promoter  was  always 
assured  of  good  publicity  by  boosting  the 
town  which  he  visited.  Columns  of  pub¬ 
licity  would  be  given  to  his  fine  praise  of 
the  town,  its  business  houses,  residences, 
etc. 

In  my  day  it  was  a  mark  of  genius 
to  be  a  clever  write-up  man.  If  you  could 
write  flowery  stuff  there  was  always  a 
chance  to  “hook  up”  with  some  special 
edition  expert. 

I  have  written  up  tenderfeet,  prize 
fighters,  mining  engineers,  mines  and  min¬ 
ing  towns,  saloons  and  dance  halls,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  hotels.  But  the  greatest  piece 
of  free  publicity  I  ever  turned  my  hand 
to  was  a  puff  for  a  goat  ranch. 

I  went  down  into  Southern  New 
Me.xico  to  write  about  gold  mines,  but 
all  I  could  find  was  deserted  towns  and 
goat  ranches. 

The  “ghost  town”  of  Kingston  did  not 
need  free  publicity.  It  was  dead.  It  died 
when  silver  went  down.  Here  were 
crumbling  walls,  dead  relics  of  once  bois¬ 
terous  saloons,  colorful,  and  musty  an¬ 
tiques  with  no  market  value.  I  wrote  ar¬ 
ticles  and  articles  giving  free  publicity  to 
a  dead  deserted  town.  Here  was  a  time 
when  I  advertised  something  that  ad¬ 
vertising  would  not  help. 

What  was  the  use  of  advertising  an  ir¬ 
retrievable  past?  Its  past  had  been  a  gay 
feverish  spot  on  a  page  of  frayed  West¬ 
ern  history.  But  I  liked  the  ghost  story 
of  the  town  so  I  gave  it  publicity. 

Not  finding  gold  strikes  to  write  about, 
I  gave  free  publicity  to  a  goat  ranch,  and 
it  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  owner. 
But  I  never  accepted  money  for  this  story : 

“Since  gold  mining  has  gone  out,  the 
foremost  industries  of  Sierra  County, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  most  important 
revenue  producer,  is  the  raising  of  Angora 
goats. 

“Here's  an  industry  that  pays  when  gold 
mining  does  not.  Today  the  goat  is 
go<')d  pay-dirt. 

“These  silver  fleeced  brush  destroyers 
thrive  especially  well  in  mountainous 
country.  They  feed  on  herbs  and  brush 
found  in  the  mountains.  No  other  animal 
can  exist  on  this  daily  fare. 

“Mr.  D.  C.  Taylor,  a  successful  owner 
of  an  .Angora  goat  ranch  near  Lake  Val¬ 
ley,  New  Mexico,  has  the  best  graded 
herd  in  the  Southwest.  He  has  many 
registered  animals.  At  the  Kansas  City 
Stock  Show  last  year  he  captured  three 
state  prizes  and  won  first  in  every  ring  he 
entered.”  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
industry,  all  of  which  was  written  up  in 
grand  style. 

In  the  old  days  free  write-ups  were 


much  appreciated  and  were  the  means  of 
building  newspaper  circulation. 

traveling  correspondent  for  a  West¬ 
ern  newspaper  wrote  about  “Promising 
Outlooks” — “Prominent  People” — “Suc¬ 
cessful  Industries” — “Improved  Condi¬ 
tions  Around  Old  Mine  Workings” — 
“Reopenings  of  Old  Mines” — “Exploiting 
New  Mines” — “Construction  and  New 
Enterprises.”  He  was  a  booster  of  people 
and  things.  His  stunt  was  to  make  his 
paper  popular  by  giving  free  publicity  to 
men  and  industries. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

When  New  Mexico  Fought  for  State¬ 
hood 

QNE  of  the  greatest  publicity  battles 
I  have  ever  seen  waged  was  during 
that  long  stretch  of  years  when  New 
Mexico  fought  her  battles  for  the  rights 
of  Statehood. 

New  Mexico’s  politics  have  always 
lieen  fighting  politics.  In  those  hectic, 
feverish  bursts  of  publicity  all  the  raving, 
raging,  riotous  arguments  for  and  against 
were  flung  into  the  limelight. 

During  the  years  the  State  of  violent 
contrasts  was  making  this  publicity  fight, 
the  weapons  used  were  vitrolic  politics, 
poison  propaganda,  picturesque  statehood 
conventions,  pageants,  fiery  oratory  and 
poetry. 

It  would  require  pages  and  pages  of 
type  to  tell  the  story  in  all  its  glorious 
fighting  fullness,  but  here  will  be  given 
only  a  few  samples  of  the  publicity  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fight  campaign. 

When  President  Roosevelt  visited  New 
Mexico  and  was  presented  with  an 
Honorary  Membership  Card  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  in  the  form  of  a  Navajo  Indian 
Blanket  woven  especially  for  him,  other 
publicity  stunts  were  worked.' 

One  of  unusual  advertising  value  was  a 
Statehood  Tableau  arranged  especially  to 
impress  the  President. 

■The  intensity  of  feeling  in  New  Mexico 
on  the  Statehood  question  made  it  un¬ 


usual  publicity  material  for  the  territory. 
Large  newspapers  sent  their  best  special 
writers  to  tell  the  story  of  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  secret  opposition 
to  statehood.  These  charges  were  made 
openly  by  the  “in”  and  the  “out”  factions 
of  the  political  parties  of  the  territory 
against  one  another. 

The  old  school  of  “knockers”  and 
“kickers’’  played  a  big  part  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  publicity.  But  on  the  other  hand 
when  greater  publicity  was  given  to  the 
population,  area,  resources,  wealth,  and 
education  of  the  state,  a  new  light  was 
thrown  on  its  fitness  for  statehood. 

For  half  a  century  this  great  publicity 
battle  was  waged.  It  was  only  through 
daylight  publicity — getting  the  facts  out 
into  the  sunlight — that  statehood  became 
a  fact  instead  of  a  mirage. 

CHAPTER  XVII 
Snake  Dance  Advertising 

"VTANY  foreign  countries  and  cities  re- 
ceive  startling  publicity  through 
their  unusual  customs,  celebrations  and 
strange  bits  of  life. 

But  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  is  there 
any  more  sensational,  frightful  and  shock¬ 
ing  advertising  than  that  of  the  Hopi 
Snake  dance  in  Arizona. 

A  large  poster  in  red,  black  and  white; 
a  startling  headline,  “Snake  Dance,”  a 
weird  picture  of  a  partly  nude,  savage 
Indian  in  a  dance-step,  with  a  wiggling, 
poisonous  snake  held  between  his  teeth — 
briefly  describes  the  illustration  in  an 
advertising  folder  for  the  strangest  re¬ 
ligious  performance  of  its  kind  in 
■America. 

This  amazing  piece  of  advertising  liter¬ 
ature,  highly  colored,  both  as  to  illustra¬ 
tion  and  descriptions,  was  used  to  attract 
tourists  to  the  most  weird  astonishing 
spectacle  ever  featured  with  printers’  ink. 

Unique  and  senational  publicity  was, 
and  is  required  for  the  strange  Snake 
Dance  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  "The  dance 
is  held  annually  on  the  Hopi  Indian 
reservation  in  Northern  Arizona.  Ad¬ 
vertising  so  strange  attracts  hundreds  of 


BANISH  FREE  PUBLICITY  IN  1926 


=  Use  of  Thinly  Veiled  Advertising  Puffs  Is  Unethical  = 
E  and  Destructive  E 


By  FRANK  O.  EDGECOMBE 
President,  National  Editorial  Association 
(lyritten  Exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


SOME  months  ago,  recognizing  the  growing  evil  of  press  agent  publicity 
and  the  veiled  advertising,  some  of  it  not  even  veiled,  being  supplied 
to  newspapers  of  every  class  in  manifold  and  alluring  forms,  I  suggested 
and  urged  upon  the  members  of  the  National  Editorial  .Association  the  plan 
to  make  the  elimination  of  press  agent  free  publicity  from  the  colunms  of 
the  newspapers  of  every  member  of  our  association  one  of  the  two  major 
olrjectives  of  our  association  for  an  entire  year,  the  other  major  objective 
living  to  study  the  editorial  page  for  its  improvement. 

There  has  been  generous  response  to  this  proposal  and  I  am  confident 
that  most  of  our  members  are  following  the  elimination  plan  and  many  are 
following  your  suggestion  that  press  agent  publicity  be  returned  to  the 
executives  of  the  companies  paying  for  its  expected  use. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  position  long  ago  taken  and  so  ably  maintained 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  the  use  of  press  agent  publicity  is  unethical 
liecause  intended  to  deceive  a  newspaper’s  readers  and  likely  to  do  so,  and 
destructive  of  business  confidence  on  the  part  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies. 

The  National  Editorial  .Association  will  co-operate  fully  in  the  effort 
to  stamp  out  this  evil. 


tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  in  this  corner  of  the  United  States 
the  rattle-snake  is  sacred  both  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  as  an  advertisement. 

In  order  to  promote  greater  interest  in 
the  dance  and  induce  travel  from  distant 
points,  press  agents  have  resorted  to 
argument,  opposition  and  discussion  of 
the  rattler,  and  this  barbaric  custom. 
There  is  no  publicity  so  valuable  as  con¬ 
troversy  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  an  event. 

The  advertising  booklets  which  have 
been  printed  and  given  wide  circulation 
to  tell  the  complete  story  of  this  most 
amazing  spectacle  are  very  interesting 
pieces  of  publicity. 

Besides  describing  the  Hopi  Indian 
villages  and  the  Snake  ceremonies  in  de¬ 
tail  they  are  illustrated  with  half  tone 
reproductions  of  actual  photographs. 

These  pictures  show  the  crowds  gather¬ 
ing  to  witness  the  Snake  Dance ;  Snake 
Priests  leaving  the  Kiva  to  go  into  the 
mesas  to  catch  the  snakes ;  the  ceremony 
of  the  nude  dancers  with  the  snakes 
wiggling  in  their  teeth;  hundreds  of 
snakes  wiggling  around  the  Kiva;  etc. 

It  requires  unusual  advertising  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  dramatization  of  a  ritual  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  myth 
The  Snake  Dance  is  an  elaborate  praver 
for  rain.  It  is  believed  that  the  snakes 
carry  down  to  the  underground  world, 
where  they  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  great  plumed  water  serpent,  prayers 
to  the  gods  of  the  rain  clouds.  And  that 
these  gods  will  then  send  such  copious 
rains  as  will  save  the  Hopi  from  hunger 
and  possibly  from  starvation. 

In  the  words  of  a  modern  ad-man,  the 
snake  is  the  advertising  medium  used  to 
carry  an  important  message  to  the  Gods 
of  the  Rain  Clouds. 

They  must  get  results  because  the 
rattlesnake  has  been  on  the  list  regularly 
for  centuries. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  which  the 
famous  dance  with  me  live  rattlers  is 
the  culmination,  extend  over  a  period  of 
nine  days.  During  the  first  five  days  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  snake  priests  scour 
the  mesas  for  rattlers.  When  one  is 
captured  it  is  placed  in  a  buck-skin  bag 
and  brought  back  to  the  “kiva”  and  kept 
in  a  dark  cave  until  the  day  of  the  dance. 

On  the  ninth  day,  when  the  Indians  are 
ready  for  the  dance,  the  snakes  are  first 
immer.sed.  in  one  squirming  mass,  in  a 
huge  bowl  of  holy  water.  Then  the 
priests  grab  them  out  and  hurl  them  about 
on  a  circle  of  sand,  where  they  remain 
until  the  holy  water  has  been  distributed 
on  trails  leading  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass. 

When  the  dance  begins  the  snake 
priests,  dancing  in  a  circle,  each  take  a 
rattlesnake,  and  holding  in  in  their  teeth 
dance  wildly.  As  the  dance  becomes  more 
spirited,  the  snakes  are  thrown  in  the 
center  again  and  each  oriest  seizes  as 
many  as  he  can  carry  in  both  hands.  The 
dance  goes  on  in  this  manner  until  sun¬ 
down.  Then  the  rattlers  are  taken  back 
into  the  desert  and  set  free. 

The  mysterious  part  of  the  strange 
snake  rites  is  why  more  of  the  dancers 
are  not  bitten,  and  why  those  that  are 
bitten  do  not  die.  There  is  absolutely  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Hopis  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  fangs.  So  far  as  is  known  they 
have  no  antidote  for  poison.  They  neither 
rub  their  bodies  with  ointment  nor  take 
an  antidote  before  the  dance.  This  is 
one  of  the  strange  and  weird  customs 
that  has  remained  unchanged  in  the  west, 
despite  the  crushing  heel  of_  dvilization. 

Every  year  a  controversy  is  started  by 
various  warring  reformers  to  stop  the 
strange  snake  rites  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 
They  are  called  degrading,  vidoas  and 
demoralizing  pagan  rituals. 
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In  Radio 
Advertising 
The  News 
Leads,  Too 

During  the  11 
months  of  1925, 
The  News  pub¬ 
lished 

513,940 

Lines 

of  Radio 
Advertising 

Nearly  three 
times  as  much  as 
the  second  med- 


'^®T)etroitNews 

‘MeAaJmwtHejG^ader  qr 
cAmerkasAidamati^  Center 

f  ^ACTORS  that  make  for  leadership  in  every  field  of  newspaper 
^  endeavor  have  likewise  established  The  Detroit  News  as  Detroit’s 
^  ^  leader  in  automotive  advertising. 

During  1925  it  repeated  its  achievement  of  1924  with  a  greater  auto¬ 
motive  lineage  record  than  ever.  Note  below  the  comparative  lineage 
records  of  The  News  and  the  second  automotive  medium  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1925. 

The  Annual  | 

Automobile  Shore  Detroit  News  Leads 

t  rp.  The  Detroit  News  .  .  .  1,393,772  Lines 

Number  of  The  Second  Medium  ....  1,117,046  Lines 

Detroit  ISeiVS  >x.  ,  t  j  — o-rii  T  • 

•II L  1 1- I.  J  lotal  Lead  ....  276,726  Lines 

It'd/  be  published  gy  147,994  Lines: 

Sunday,  Sunday  By  128,732 

January  24 —  - - — - 

You  should  be  Such  leadership,  typical  of  the  position  of  The  News  in  every  sell- 

renresented  classification,  has  made  it  the  first  among  all  metropolitan  news- 

^  .  J  papers  during  1925  in  total  advertising.  Advertising  effectiveness  is. 


Such  leadership,  typical  of  the  position  of  The  News  in  every  sell¬ 
ing  classification,  has  made  it  the  first  among  all  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  during  1925  in  total  advertising.  Advertising  effectiveness  is, 
of  course,  the  keynote  to  Detroit  News  supremacy,  and  its  advertising 
effectiveness  is  due  to  its  remarkably  thorough  coverage  of  the  field 
where  it  delivers  more  than  340,000  copies  Sundays  and  310,000  week 
days. 

Automotive  advertisers  in  particular  select  The  News  to  carry  their 
messages,  not  only  because  of  its  wonderful  coverage,  but  also  because 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  automotive  news,  which  is  read  with  avid  in¬ 
terest  by  Detroit  motorists  because  it  is  authentic,  interesting,  newsy 
and  helpful. 


The  Detroit  News 

Greatest  Circulation  Week  Day  or  Sunday  in  Michigan 
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AGENCY  FAILED  TO  CLUB  FREE  PUFF 
INTO  THIS  EDITOR’S  PAPER 

Impudent  Offer  of  60  Lines  Paid  Space  Dependent  Upon 
Twice  As  Much  News  Column  Publicity  Refused 
by  Montrose,  Pa.,  Weekly 

IJERE  is  an  editor  wlio  cannot  be  dressing;  the  C'ollis  i’ruducts  Coiniiany, 
bluffed  nor  tempted  by  an  audacious  Clinton,  la." 
press  agent,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  The  publisher  ol  the  Independent  Re- 


VIRGINIA  GAZETTE  REVIVED 


PROFITING  FROM  PROPAGANDA 


Sludentt  EHrecting  Paper  Which  Fir.l  Virginia  Paper  May  Sell  Pres.  Agent 


Printed  Declaration  of  Independence  Fland-outs  in  Bales 

The  historic  Virginia  Gazette,  pioneer  "The  Herald-Progress  has  decided  to 
among  modern  newspapers  and  the  tirst  make  use  of  the  many  pounds  of  paper 
publication  to  print  the  Declaration  of  that  is  received  at  this  office  every  week 
liulependence,  made  its  re-appearance  in  in  the  shape  of  propaganda  of  one  sort 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Dec.  19,  after  a  lapse  or  another  ”  says  the  Ashland  (Va.)  Hau¬ 


nt  si.x  years. 

The  paper,  which  is  conducted  as  a 


mvr  Herald-Progress,  discussing  the  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  free  publicity  that  is 


press  agent,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  The  publisher  of  the  Independent  Re-  edited  and  managed  by  the  journalism 
form  of  an  advertising  agency  and  carries  publican  wrote  two  letters  in  reply,  which  classes  of  the  College  of  William  and 


representative  country  weekly,  is  both  being  reeled  off  and  sent  in  every 
edited  and  managed  by  the  journalism  direction. 


“No  one  but  a  country  editor  knows 


paid  sjace  in  his  right  hand,  contingent  Euitor  &  Pcblisher  takes  great  pride  in  Mary,  under  the  general  supervision  of  how  much  of  this  propaganda  is  sent  out 
upon  publication  of  graft  copy  in  the  left,  presenting  to  the  newspaper  profession.  Professor  H.  Babcock,  head  of  the  school  every  week  from  various  sources.^  It  is 


Editor  &  Publisher  admiringly  pre-  The  first  addressed  to  the  Collis  Products 
sents  to  its  readers  Edward  R.  Gardner,  Company  of  Clinton,  la.,  reads : 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Montrose  "Gentlemen: 

(Pa.)  Independent  Republican,  issued  “We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  60 


Professor  H.  Babcock,  head  of  the  school  every  week  from  various  sources.  It  is 
of  journalism,  who  serves  as  editor  of  nothing  more  or  less  than  advertising  for 
the  journal.  some  city  concerns  that  are  trying  to  get 


owner  and  publisher  of  the  Montrose 
(Pa.)  Independent  Republican,  issued 
weekly  on  Friday,  with  Braton  R. 
Gardner,  managing  editor  and  James  G. 
Mackin,  news  editor. 


Company  of  Clinton,  la.,  reads :  the  journal.  some  city  concerns  that  are  trying  to  get 

"Gentlemen :  The  re-established  weekly  is  a  five-  >t  through  as  free  news  matter,  and  many 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  60  column  paper,  containing  news  and  notes  editors  ‘bite’  on  it  and  use  it  for  Idlers, 

line  advertisement  which  we  have  just  from  all  sections  of  the  Virginia.  The  This  newspaper  can  find  better  reading 

received  from  your  representatives.  The  idea,  according  to  the  editor,  is  to  regain  matter  right  at  home  for  its  subscribers 

Mace  Advertising  Agency,  of  Peoria,  Ill.  the  social  and  political  prestige  which  than  this  lot  of  propaganda  that  has  heen 


Ilere  is  a  free  newspaper — free  in  the  This  is  a  very  attractive  advertisement  the  journal  formerly  enjoyed 

large  sense  that  no  advertiser  can  buy  its  and  should  bring  you  considerable  busi-  - 

news  or  its  oninion.  ness.  We  also  thank  vou  for  the  news  .......  _ 


news  or  its  opinion.  ness.  \\  e  also  tnank  you  tor  tne  news 

(Jn  Dec.  23,  the  Mace  Advertising  article  which  is  an  even  better  advertise- 
Agenev,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  addressed  to  the  ment  than  the  display  copy. 

Independent  Republican  a  letter  of  such  “The  proof  of  the  display  advertisement 


Mead  Takes  Charge  Feb.  1 

George  H.Mead,  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  taper  industry,  has 


classical  impudence  that  it  is  published  will  help  (o  heat  the  office  during  the  gained  control  of  the  Bayless  Paper  Com 
tier.,  in  full  •  •  shortacc  of  coal  and  the  back  of  the  news  nnnv'o  f —  .i _ e. 


here  in  full :  '  shortage  of  coal  and  the  back  ol  the  news  iiany’s  Canadian  properties  on  the  St.  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  new  daily 

“( jentlemcn :  article  will  furnish  paper.  \\  e  .\nne’s  \vater  shed  and  will  assume  pos-  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

“We  are  attaching  with  this  letter  our  you  for  ^th.  .session  Feb.  1.  .Vs  previously  stated  in  construction,  engineering,  irrigation  and 

order  No.  11232  which  covers  one  in-  l^mce  you  assume  that  we  are  willing  F'ditor  &  Publisher,  the  purchase  price  harbor  development,  has  started  publica- 
sertion  of  60  lines  copy  in  your  Jan.  8th,  about  twice  as  much  space  was  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  The  Bayless  tion  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  has  leased 

1926  issue.  Proof  of  ad  is  also  attached.  ^  mi  ^  still  retains  its  extensive  the  ground  floor  of  the  two-story  building 

“We  are  placing  this  order  contingent  some  of  your  dried  buttermilk,  say  100  pro^rties  in  the  United  States  and  a  at  243  East  Fourth  street.  Affiliated 
upon  your  acceptance  of  the  little  local  PO'mdSi  j  willing  to  gue  :^/0.000  interest  in  stock  in  the  .Mead  pur-  papers  are  now  being  published  in  Seattle, 

news  story  which  we  are  also  inclosing  least  130  pounds  for  nothing.  chase.  The  George  H.  Mead  Company  Portland.  Ore.,  and  New  Orleans.  Clyde 

and  which  tells  about  the  success  of  one  ,i  j  fu  *  t product  of  the  M.  David  will  be  general  manager  of  the 

of  your  readers  in  being  so  fortunate  as  buttermilk  that  I  have  use  Spanish  River  and  .\bitibi  mills.  new  publication. 

to  win  one  of  the  first  prizes  given  by  the  .  - - - — 

r.iiic  r - Probably  if  you  were  willing  to  pay 

“In  other  words  if  vou  can  run  this 

reading  article  free  as  a  news  story  you  ^o  you  more  good  than  a  neat  - , -  I - 

may  accept  the  advertising  at  the  paid  Y  - 

rate.  If  yovt  do  not  care  to  run  the  news 


shortage  of  coal  and  the  back  of  the  news 
article  will  furnish  copy  paper.  We 
sincerely  thank  you  for  both. 

“Since  you  assume  that  we  are  willing 


Coming  to  our  office.  We  have  decided 
to  buy  a  ‘baling  machine’  and  sell  this 
propaganda  for  junk.  We  believe  that 
it  will  pay  us.” 


New  Coast  Business  Daily 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  new  daily 


story  do  not  run  the  advertising. 

“When  you  submit  your  bill  to  us 
please  attach  to  it  proof  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  story. 

“Kindly  acknowledge  these  instructions 
by  return  mail. 

“Yours  truly, 

“M.\ce  .Advertising  .Agency, 
“H.  D.  Fuller. 

“Order  Department.” 


but  of  course  you  know  best. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“The  Independent  Republican.” 

The  second  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
Mace  .Advertising  Agency,  at  Peoria : 

“Gentlemen : 

“.As  you  can  see  from  the  date  at  the 
head  of  this  letter  Christmas  was  yester¬ 
day.  We  are  therefore  returning  the  con¬ 
tract  for  Collins  Products  Company’s  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  have  some  things  about  the  office 


^tic^/orida^lfiic^nion 

--  J  AC  K.  S  O  N^V  I  li  L  E_  ~ 


.And  here,  for  the  edification  of  the  that  we  give  away  such  as  pencils,  small 
newspaper  craft  in  the  year  of  grace  pads  and  a  beautiful  almanac  but  the 
1926,  is  the  “little  news  story”  that  the  space  in  the  paper  we  sell.  Possibly  we 


Mace  .Advertising  .Agency  demanded :  are  among  the  minority  of  country  papers 

“Newspaper  reader — Collis  Products  Co.  to  ^mt  we  have  one  price  for  that  space  and 
run  in  conjunction  with  60  line  copy.  Mont-  write  OUT  own  news.  If  you  would  care 
rose  Independent  Rep.  Pa.”  to  buy  space  at  our  regular  rate  we  would 

“Ethel  G.  Saunder*  Win*  Colli*  Prire”  he  very  happy  to  serve  you. 


rose  Independent  Rep.  Pa.” 

“Ethel  G.  Saunder*  Win*  Colli*  Prize 


“Verv  trill  V  vours. 

“The  Colhs  Products  Company  have  “X„e  Independent  Republic  an.” 

just  announced  that  Ethel  G.  Saunders 
of  Hop  Bottom,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  winners  of  the  nation-wide  crossword  TO  COMBAT  RATE  CUTTING 

puzzle  contest  which  they  conducted.  She  _ 

wins  100  lbs.  of  Collis  Process  Pure  .  •  .e-  ■  r>  •  • 

Dried  Buttermilk  and  is  to  be  congratu-  Centinela  Valley,  Cal.,  Publisher*  Hold 
lated  on  her  success  as  there  were  100,000  Organization  Meeting 

contest  blanks  sent  out  and  a  large  per-  ,  r  r 

centage  of  returns.  ""‘I"  for- 

“In  this  contest,  replies  were  received  organization  to  include 

from  everv  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  Centinela  Valley  Cal.,  editors,  publishers, 
some  foreign  countries.  This  makes  her  Publicity  men  and  corresi^ndents  of  Los 
success  all  the  greater  as  she  was  among  Angdes  dailies.  One  of  the  objects  will 
the  first  prize  winners  from  this  vast  the  development  of  the  entire  ^n- 
throne  tinela  Valley,  including  Hawthorne,  Len- 

“The  Collis  Products  Company,  which  P  Se'gundo  and  Inglewood,  where 
is  located  at  Clinton,  la.,  is  the  world’s  *  meeting  of  the  organization 

largest  producer  and  originator  of  dried  held  „  ,  ,  , 

buttermilk.  They  devised  a  very  clever  .  Present  plans  also  call  for  the  cornbat- 
crossword  puzzle  which  was  based  upon  "ig  of  the  efforts  of  foreign  advertisers 
an  original  testimonial  letter  received  P'*  paper  against  another,  in  an 
from  a  poultry  raiser  who  was  using  their  attempt  to  get  rates  from  the  publishers, 
product  in  his  poultry  feed.  “The  letter,  which  are  said  to  be  so  low  as  to  prove 
when  correctly  solved,  told  of  the  success  unprofi^ble  to  the  papers  granting  them. 


TO  COMBAT  RATE  CUTTING 

Centinela  Valley,  Cal.,  Publisher*  Hold 
Organization  Meeting 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  for- 


HAS  WAGED  AHEAD  IN  CIll 
CULATION-AT  AN  AMAZING^ 
PACE  \ 

IN  MAKEUP  ly  IS  DIFFERENT. 
IN  QUANTITy^AND  QUAUTY 
OF  NEWS  MATT&.  IT  IS  DE¬ 


PENDABLE. 


AS  AN  ADVERTISII^^MEDIUM 
IT  GOE5  ALL  O^ER’  THE 
STATE. 


which -this  poultry  raiser  was  enjoying — 
how  quickly  his  young  pullets  were  lay- 


The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Inglewood  Xeu’S,  with  Thad  N. 


ing  and  how  much  his  young  cockerels  Shaw,  one  of  the  publishers  of  that  paper, 
weighed.  The  Collis  Dried  Buttermilk  sHing  as  chairman.  The  meeting  was 
which  he  was  feeding  was  responsible  for  filled  by  J.  R.  Hinman,  editor  and  pub- 
these  results  as  well  as  for  the  wonderful  lisher  of  the  Inglewood-Fairvtew  Heights 
success  which  he  was  experiencing  with  Gazette. 

baby  chicks.  Miss  Saunders  worked  out  Shaw,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

this  letter  perfectly  and  submitted  an  committee  of  the_  Southern  California 
answer  without  an  error.  Editorial  Association,  which  will  meet 

“Anyone  in  this  territory  who  entered  soon  to  discuss  the  rate  question  with 
this  contest  and  failed  to  win  one  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  adverti.sers,  was 
principal  prizes  may  secure  a  copy  of  empowered  to  speak  for  the  Centinela 
the  correct  solution  of  this  puzzle  by  ad-  ^  alley  publishers. 


Daily 

Sundc^  JO,^ 

National  Representatives — BENJAMIN  Sc.  iCENTNOR 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angles,  San  Francisco 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 


Announcing  Revision  of  Rates 
for  National  Advertising  in 
Cleveland’s  First  Newspaper 

Effective  January  1,  1926,  the  rate  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Cleveland  Press  is  37c  a  line.  The  Milline 
rate  in  The  Press  will  then  be  $1.75;  in  The  Plain 
Dealer,  $1.80;  in  The  News,  $2.02. 

Talk  to  your  prospects  in  Ohio’s  greatest  market  in 
the  columns  of  Ohio’s  greatest  newspaper  AT 
LOW  EST  COST. 

This  is  the  first  revision  in  the  national  advertising 
rate  of  The  Cleveland  Press  since  November  1,  1920. 

In  three  and  one-half  years,  the  circulation  of  The 
Press  has  jumped  from  179,161  to  211,210 — an  increase 
of  39,049,  or  17.9%.  The  increase  in  rate  is  only  5.7%. 

The  Press  has  more  city  circulation,  more  TRUE 
Cleveland  market  circulation,  and  more  total  circula¬ 
tion  than  either  the  Plain  Dealer  or  The  News. 

The  Press  is  the  only  Cleveland  newspaper  to  show  a 
gain  in  city,  city-and -suburban  and  total  circulation, 
in  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  Cleveland  Press 

RtTresenled  in  the  national  advertising  field  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

N’F.W  Y<)RK:  250  I’ark  Avenue 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


San  Francisco 


CHICAGO:  410  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

- By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER  _ _ 


I-  <■ 


‘'Enthusiasm  counts  most'’ — Henry  H,  Stansbury 


wanted  action.  Thus  he  wired  the 
Georgia  Congressman  in  Washington,  ob¬ 
tained  his  honorable  discharge  from  ser¬ 
vice,  and  went  to  Cuba  on  his  own  hook, 
where  he  made  a  precarious  living  writ¬ 
ing  Sunday  specials. 

The  Boxer  Rebellion  crashed  into  front 
pages.  Stansbury  wanted  to  be  in  Pekin 
and  got  there.  Through  army  friends 
made  in  Cuba,  he  shipped  as  government 
representative  on  the  “S.  S.  Indiana,” 
chartered  as  a  transport.  After  six 
weeks  in  China,  he  came  back  with  the 
ship  to  Cuba,  and  from  there  sailed  out 
again  with  soldiers  to  quell  riotous 
Philippine  natives. 

After  this  adventure.  Stansbury  de¬ 
cided  he  would  prefer  regular  newspaper 
work  for  a  change,  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  the  island  possession 
at  San  Francisco,  he  applied  and  obtained 
work  on  the  Chronicle.  True,  the  best  the 
city  editor  could  offer  him  was  space 
work,  promising  $2  an  afternoon,  and  $1 
an  evening  assignment,  plus  a  column 
rate  for  whatever  exclusive  stories  he 
might  pick  up.  For  about  eight  months. 
Stansbury  did  well  at  this,  and  then,  in 
1902.  the  “water  cure  scandal”  in  the 
Philippines  became  the  day’s  best  story, 
and  the  Chronicle  space  reporter  free¬ 
lanced  it  again. 

Once  more  he  returned  to  the  Chronicle. 
Then,  like  too  many  another,  there  came 
to  mind  the  thought  that  if  he  was  ever 
going  to  get  anywhere  in  the  newspaper 
world,  he  must  go  to  New  York;  there 
he  went,  arriving  in  June  1903. 

First,  he  called  at  the  office  of  the 
American,  and  was  coldly  received. 

“Well,  if  you  can  pick  up  anything,  we 
will  be  glad  to  look  it  over.”  he  was  told. 

Stansbury  took  this  to  heart  and  liKk 
came  along  to  help  him.  T.eaving  the 


jpOSITIONS  of  managing  editor  and 
newspaper  reporter  are  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  far  as  thrill  and  funda¬ 
mental  ability  are  concerned,  in  the 
opinion  of  Henry  H.  Stansbury,  lately 
made  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Amcriccut,  who,  as  a  Hearst  news  writer, 
has  traveled  the  world  over  in  quest  of 
the  new  and  the  strange. 

This  newspaper  maker  who  began  his 
career  down  in  the  hills  of  North  (jeorgia 
has  lived  adventure  to  the  hilt  as  war 
correspondent  in  Europe,  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  China,  and  Mexico,  and  is 
still  able,  he  said  to  the  writer  this  week, 
to  find  the  same  glamor  and  excitement, 
while  occupying  an  editor’s  chair. 

“A  managing  editor's  work  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  reporter,”  Mr.  Stansbury  ex¬ 
plained  as  his  theory. 

“The  idea  behind  putting  out  a  news¬ 
paper  is  baser!  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  assembling  of  a  news  story.  In  writ¬ 
ing  a  story  one  seeks  to  present  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  event  covered  in  the 
order  of  importance  and  interest.  Thus, 
also,  the  newspaper  is  made  hy  its  editor, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  world  news,  set  up  in  the  most 
interesting  and  readable  manner. 

“I  always  get  a  big  kick  out  of  ^iting 
and  assembling  a  newspaper,  sometimes  I 
have  tried  to  analyze  my  reactions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  differences  between  working 
on  a  big  story,  with  all  the  thrill  it 


Covers  the  problem  of 
the  girl  who  holds  her 
Job  after  marriage 


office  the  same  day,  he  went  to  call  on  an 
old  Cuban  friend,  whose  office  was  at  1 
Broadway.  This  friend  was  acquainted 
with  a  prominent  New  York  society  man 
who  had  featured  in  a  scandal  of  a  few 
years  before,  and  later  disappeared. 

During  conversation,  Stansbury  casual¬ 
ly  mentioned  this  man’s  name. 

“By  the  way,”  his  Cuban  friend  re¬ 
plied.  “I  just  heard  from  him  the  other 
day.”  He  pulled  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
"The  first  word,”  he  said,  patting  the 
envelope,  “anyone  has  received  from  him 
in  three  years.” 

It  was  a  big  story  for  the  American. 
Stansbury  obtained  permission  to  use  the 
letter,  checked  up  all  ends  of  the  story, 
and  returned  with  it  to  the  newspaper 
city  _  rtxim,  where  he  had  been  so  icily 
received  earlier  in  the  day.  A  chill  was 
still  in  the  air.  The  city  editor,  John 
Eddy  at  that  time,  heard  what  Stansbury 
had  to  tell  him  with  a  dubious  frown 
between  his  eyes.  Finally,  after  long  con¬ 
sideration,  he  told  him  to  go  write  it. 
Finishing  the  story  later  in  the  evening, 
Stansbury  tossed  it  on  the  night  editor’s 
desk  and  left  for  his  boarding  house. 

The  next  morning’s  American  played 
his  story  in  lead  position,  and  a  few  hours 
after  he  got  up,  Stansbury  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Eddy,  telling  him  to 
report  to  work  immediately.  Ever  since 
he  has  been  in  the  Hearst  employ. 

He  went  twice  to  Europe  during  the 
war,  and  returning  to  this  country  was 
made  war  news  erlitor  of  the  American. 
In  1920  he  was  transferred  from  the 
position  of  night  editor  of  the  .\merican 
to  that  of  manager  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Universal  service.  Two  years 
ago  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
IVashingfon  Herald,  and  six  weeks’  ago 
returned  to  New  York. 


brings,  and  in  seeing  a  newspaper  come, 
together.  They  are  much  the  same. 

“Enthusiasm  counts  most  in  this  news¬ 
paper  business.  Let  a  man  lose  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  his  real  value  is  lost  to  his 
paper.” 

Mr.  Stansbury’s  newspaper  enthusiasm 
dates  back  to  a  $5-a-week  job  on  the 
Rome  (Ga.)  Commercial,  where  he 
started  in  1896.  spending  most  of  that 
year’s  pay  at  a  corner  soda  fountain  hard 
by  the  newspaper  office.  He  had  had 
two  years  of  college  education  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  his  weekly  envelope  began  to 
bulge.  Rome  is  about  70  miles  from 
.Atlanta,  and  he  became  correspondent  for 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Cotton  was 
king  in  those  days,  and  the  young  reporter 
was  in  a  prospering  comer  of  the  king’s 
realm.  By  querying  dailies  in  Boston. 
Chicago,  New  A'ork  and  other  metro¬ 
politan  centers,  he  sent  in  many  stories 
each  week  to  be  paid  at  space  rates. 

When  the  Spanish-.American  war  broke 
out  the  Constitution  engaged  Stansbury 
to  be  assistant  staff  correspondent  at  the 
main  Georgia  mobilization  camp.  Later 
he  was  instructed  to  return  home,  enlist, 
and  if  possible  be  sent  to  the  war  zone, 
there  to  continue  as  writer  for  the  .Atlanta 
daily.  He  enlisted,  hut  his  company  got 
only  as  far  as  Tampa  and  stuck  there. 
Stansbury  became  dissatisfied.  .Adven¬ 
ture  was  in  this  20-year-oId  lad.  He 


HAZEL  DEYO  BATCHELOR’S  SERIAL 

‘‘  THE  COVETOUS  WIFE  ” 


In  54  800 -Word 
Installments 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Reaching  Representative 
Citizens  of  the  Nation 
In  One  Medium 


TWTIAMI  this  winter  will  entertain 
the  greatest  number  of  visitors  in 
the  history  of  any  American  city.  These 
visitors  are  representative  citizens  of 
the  nation.  They  have  money  to  spend 
.  ,  .  and  they  are  potential  prospects 
for  every  human  need  and  desire. 

reach  this  vast,  cosmopolitan 
audience  you  must  use  the  Miami 
Herald  because  the  Herald  has  the 
greatest  circulation  in  Miami  and  Lower 
East  Coast  Territory — the  mecca  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  winter  vis¬ 
itors — and  the  winter  residence  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  America’s  wealthiest  families. 


^he  Miami  Herald 

“Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper" 

FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 


To  the  Newspaper  Fraternity: 


OGETHER,  fraternally,  we  have  reached  another  Holiday  time,  another 
New  Year.  The  time  of  the  year  when  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  for- 
get  somewhat  the  urge  and  the  surge  of  business  and  to  think  more 
seriously  of  the  beauties  of  life  and  the  things  which  make  life  more  worth 
living. 


And  so  at  this  time,  we  want  to  tell  you  again  that  we  have  appreciated 
your  friendship  for  us,  your  faith  and  confidence  in  us,  your  loyalty 


O  you,  leaders  of  the  great  newspaper  fraternity,  we  owe  our  sincerest 
thanks  and  deepest  gratitude.  No  greater  blessing  can  come  to  an  organ¬ 
ization,  striving  for  an  ideal  and  a  purpose,  than  the  praise  and  the  enthusiastic 
approbation  you  have  bestowed  upon  our  service  during  the  past  eighteen  years. 

have  builded  for  us  the  biggest  business  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world, 
and  you  have  made  the  year  just  closing  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our 
organization. 

YN  grateful  acknowledgment,  we  pledge  our  honor  that  1926  will  see 
A  |)artloui0  plan  campaigns  and  Partlouir  service  maintained  on  the 
same  helpful,  honorable  and  profitable  basis  to  publishers — and  even  a 
greater  effort  on  our  part  to  merit  the  faith  and  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  us. 

entire  organization  of  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen  heartily  join 
in  this  sincere  expression  to  you  and  to  the  entire  Newspaper 
Fraternity. 

Fraternally  yours. 


SIXTH  FLOOR  OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


(Ubarlra  Partlouir  (Entntiann 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  I  9  2  b 


NEWSPAPERS  AID  FIRM  TO  CHANGE  ITS  NAME 


Western  Electric  Relying  on  This  Media  to  Build  Up  New  Title,  Graybar  Electric  Company- 
Advertising  in  Dailies,  in  1924,  Now  Planning  Future  Expansion 


-Began 


VEWSPAPERS  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  work  re()uired  to  cban^c  to  tlie 
Graybar  I'.lectric  Company,  the  name 
Western  Electric,  built  up  and  jKipular- 
ized  by  millions  of  advertisinn  dollars. 
Announcement  of  the  name  change,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  was  made  last  week  in  P'ditor 
&  Publisher. 

This  week  Herbert  Metz  advertising 
manager,  in  an  exclusive  interview,  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  his  firm  is  making  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  and  the  methods  devised  to 
aiil  in  accomplishing  the  tremendous  task 
of  introducing  the  public  to  a  new  name. 

“Here  we  had  a  company  56  years  old,’’ 
he  began,  “with  thousands  of  companies 
on  its  Ixioks,  its  good-will  built  up  by 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  advertising 
— and,  with  the  click  of  a  typewriter,  the 
name  is  changed.  We  must  virtually  be¬ 
gin  all  over  again  10  years  of  advertising 
effort,  during  which  we  had  expended 
some  six  or  seven  million  dollars.  We 
must  begin  again  at  right  angles  to  our 
present  position. 

“The  electrical  supply  business  carried 
on  by  the  Western  Electric  Company  has 
been  set  apart  from  the  telephone  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  and  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  new  name,  Graybar  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
supply  department  be  thus  given  a 
separate  identity,  Ixtcau.se  of  its  import¬ 
ance  as  a  merchandi.ser  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  related  equipment. 


lieing  chargeil  for  national  .advertising, 
helieving  an  allowance  is  due  tln'  pub¬ 
lisher.-.  to  provide  for  the  agency  com¬ 
mission.” 

Mr.  Metz  explained  plans  which  have 
been  evolved  to  attach  the  new  name 
<  iraybar  to  the  60,000  different  items  the 
company  distributes,  many  of  which  have 
other  trade  marks. 

“Our  advertising  problem,”  he  said, 
“has  always  been  to  find  some  hook  on 
which  to  hang  our  advertising  stories. 

“We  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  public 
in  our  advertising  that  in  buying  through 
us  they  arc  buying  quality.  To  obtain 
a  hook  to  tic  this  idea  on,  we  have  de¬ 
vised  a  shipping  tag  which  we  are  at¬ 
taching  to  ail  of  the  60,00()  different  items 
we  distribute.  .Ml  our  advertising,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  announcement 
regarding  the  change  in  name,  will  be  built 
around  this  tag.  ‘We  do  your  .shopping 
for  you,’  will  be  the  basic  theme  of  the 
advertisements. 

“It  has  heen  our  exjicrience  that  con¬ 
stant  iRiunding  brings  the  best  advertising 
results.  It  is  through  our  plan  of  weekly 
newsiiaper  advertisements,  continually  re¬ 
peating  the  new  name,  that  we  expect 
considerable  aid  in  changing  the  title  of  the 
company.  If  direct  results  cannot  be 
traced  to  our  advertising,  we  have  found, 
at  least,  that  it  makes  onr  salesmen’s 
jobs"  easier. 

The  newsiiaper  :idvertisements  announ- 


‘In  introducing  the  new  name  our  first  cing  the  new  name  “that  is  .56  years  old" 


though  was  naturally  the  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  our  business  is  localized,  since  we 
now  serve  more  than  35,000  customers 
through  55  distributing  houses  in  as  many 
important  cities. 

“Secondly,  it  is  our  first  step  in  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  which  we  believe  will 
develop  into  increasing  use  of  newspiiper 
space. 

“Last  year  was  the  fir.st  time  we  went 
into  the  newspaper  advertising  columns 
seriously.  In  1924  we  used  newspapers  in 
only  five  cities  and  this  numher  was  it.- 
creased  to  25  in  1925. 

“Our  business  is  growing  very  rapidly 
now.  While  today  we  operate  houses  in 
55  cities,  we  expect  this  number  will  be 

increased  in  the  near  future  to  100.  These  -mond.  .Salt  Lake  City, 
hou.ses  are  entirely  local  in  their  business  Savannah,  .St.  Paul,  .St 

management.  They  are  .separate  en-  Spokane,  Syracu.se,  Tacoma,  Youngstown, 
tities.  One  of  only  two  quarrels  we  have  San  .\ntonio,  Miami.  Tampa,  Harrisburg, 
with  newspapers  is  that  in  the  majority  W  orcester  and  Toledo. 


will  apiiear  in  the  55  cities  where  local 
hou.ses  are  maintained  the  week  of  Jan.  4. 
The  advertising  will  continue  throughout 
the  year  in  these  cities  appearing  once  a 
week. 

The  Graybar  Electric  Company  has  dis¬ 
tributing  houses  in  Atlanta,  .•\lhany,  Balti¬ 
more.  Birmingham,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Buffalo,  Cliarlotte,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Davenport, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Duluth,  Grand  Rapids, 
Houston,  IndianajKilis,  Jacksonville,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Los  .Angeles,  Memphis,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Minnea)x»lis,  Nashville,  Newark, 
New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  New  York. 
Norfolk.  Oakland,  Omaha.  I’hiladelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Portland,  Providence,  Rich- 
San  Erancisco, 
Louis,  Seattle, 


the  ups  and  downs  of  business  worried 
him  so  that  in  the  same  year  he  retired 
in  favor  of  the  partnership  of  (iray  & 
Barton.  Shawk  had  refused  to  go  into 
Iiartnership  with  Elisha  Gray,  an  Oberlin 
professor,  because  he  was  afraid  that  Gray 
would  “put  every  man  in  the  place  into 
his  darned  inventions.” 

(jray’s  inventions,  nevertheless,  became 
one  of  the  chief  as.sets  of  Gray  &  Barton. 
The  cradle  of  this  concern  was  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  Gen.  .Anson  Stager,  then  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegrajih  Comjwny,  became  financially 
interested  in  the  linn  on  condition  that 
it  move  to  Chicago.  Late  in  18fi9  Gray 
&  Bartfin  therefore  established  themselves 
on  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

The  next  year  the  partnership  moved  in¬ 
to  larger  quarters  and  tint  in  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  to  drive  its  lathes.  The  force  was 
increased  to  17  men  and  for  the  first  time 
Gray  Barton  became  an  important  fact¬ 
or  in  the  exceedingly  small  electrical  in- 
diistrx  of  that  day.  Two  of  Gray’s  inven¬ 
tions  were  highly  successful;  a  printing 
telegraph  and  a  needle  annunciator.  Be¬ 
sides  these  devices  the  firm  made  fire 
alarm  bo.xes,  si.gnal  boxes,  and  new  models 
lor  aniliitions  inven'.ors. 

(ira>  it-  Barton  reorganized  in  1872  and 
h-.-came  the  Western  h'lectric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  one  third  of  the  stfxk  being 
sold  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Comiiany.  an  arrangement  which  brought 
more  business  and  more  equipment.  .All 
this  time  the  future  of  the  electrical  husi- 
ness  seemed  to  be  linked  with  the  develoji- 
ment  of  the  telegraph,  but  in  1876  .Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell  demonstrated  his  new¬ 
ly  invented  telephone,  and  in  1877  the 
Western  hdectric  Manufacturing  Company 
made  its  first  teleiihone  instruments. 

The  Western  I'.lectric  Comiiany  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  old  company  in  1881,  and  be¬ 
came  the  following  year  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  head  piarters  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
system.  Notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  the  telephone  department,  there  was 
no  relaxing  of  enterprise  in  the  I'leld  of 
electrical  supplies. 

Organized  selling  actually  began  in  1893 


when  Mr.  Barton  sanctioned  the  exiicndi- 
ture  of  a  large  sum  at  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago,  the  first  extensive  advertising 
which  had  been  undertaken.  .A  sales  de- 
l«rtment  was  given  special  organization 
and  a  salesman  was  put  mion  the  road. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide 
system  of  distribution  and  an  org.'inization 
of  specialists  in  every  electrical  line  which 
is  at  the  service  of  the  customers  of  today. 

The  f iraybar  Electric  Company  mer¬ 
chandises  a  wide  variety  of  supplies 
through  this  organization.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  sale  of  all  devices  and  materials 
which  constituted  its  business  under  the 
Western  Electric  name.  .Apparatus  such 
as  motors,  generators,  electric  lamps,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  lighting  equipment, 
household  appliances,  and  the  like,  former¬ 
ly  sold  under  the  We.stern  Electric  name 
will  now  be  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
I  iraybar. 

Six  new  houses  have  been  opened  during 
1925,  those  at  Toledo,  Harrisburg,  Miami. 
Tampa.  Worcester  and  San  Antonio. 
The  diMirs  of  the  Worcester  house  have 
just  been  opened. 


For  The  Six  Months 
Ending  Sept.  30,  1925 

the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  was 

239,198 

The  average  net  paid  per  Sunday 
circulation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  for  that  period  was  183,814 
— a  gain  of  1,783. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 


of  cases  they  fail  to  recognize  this  fact, 
and  charge  us  national  rates  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  other  grudge  we  bear  against 
newspapers  grows  out  of  the  few  cases 
where  in  morning  and  evening  combination 
newspapers  we  are  compelled  to  ptirchase 
sjiace  in  both  paiiers,  when  we  wish  to 
Confine  our  advertising  to  the  morning 
field  to  attract  business  men. 

“We  do  not  object  to  a  higher  rate 


Sales  of  the  supply  department  of  the 
Western  h'lectric  t'onqianv  amounted  to 
$.5().(MM»,(MM)  n  1923  and  $W).(Ki!),0(H)  in  1924. 

.•\  history  of  the  firm  follows: 

In  1869,  Enos  M.  Bart.m,  a  tele.graph 
iqierator.  obtained  $400  by  mor'pging  his 
mother’s  hi, me  to  help  buy  an  interest  m 
an  electrical  shop  manage:!  by  George 
Shawk  in  Gleveland.  Electricity  was  too 
much  of  a  speculation  fo-  Sliawk  and 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES 


Letters  That  Speak  for  Themselves! 


THE  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 
(Th^  tjarfpst  Murninf  Circulalivn  in  Amt^rica) 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

“Prior  to  the  time  we  he^fan  iisinR  the  service  of  the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau. 
Inc.,  we  encouiitcrcfl  irrititing  liithculty  in  supplying  our  advertisers  with  checking 
proofs  in  a  prompt  and  efticient  manner.  The  non  delivery  of  these  checking  proofs 
was  caused  probably  by  the  inipioi»er  jiersons  receiving  proofs,  periodic  changes  of 
addresses  of  various  advertising  agencies  and  also  the  switching  of  accounts  from 
one  agent  to  another.  Tlie  Advertising  CTiecking  Bureau  has  eliminated  these  annoy¬ 
ances  to  advertisers  and  publishers. 

Being  specialists  in  tliis  not  unimportant  department  of  the  publishing  business,  they 
have  developed  a  system  which  justifies  the  trial  by  other  {niblishers  not  enjoying 
the  Bureau’s  services. 


Yours  very  truly, 

NEWS  SYNDICATE  CO..  IM\ 
(Signed)  V'.  F.  SULLIVAN,  Auditor  of  Ailveri 


OheJdvertismq  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc. 


538  So.  Qark  St. 
CHICAGO 


m 


15-19  East  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Speed  it  up! 

On  the  Ludlow 

P 


ILE  up  the  copy  as  high  as  you  like — no  job’s  too 
great  for  the  Ludlow.  A  midget  in  size — a  giant 
in  ability — the  Ludlow  will  eat  its  way  thru  copy 
that  would  give  any  other  system  acute  indigestion. 

Set  a  line  in  six  point — follow  it  with  sixty — jump 
to  italics — then  hack  to  an  extended  face — it’s  all  one 
to  the  Ludlow. 

The  secret  of  the  Ludlow  lies  in  the  system.  It’s  a 
secret  that  has  solved  the  single-type  worries  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  progressive  papers — large,  small  and  other¬ 
wise.  It’s  a  secret  that  you,  as  a  newspaper  man,  should 
know.  Drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  gladly  tell  you  more 
about  it.  _ _ 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Cly bourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 
Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 


New  York :  6.3  Park  Row 
Boston:  261  Franklin  Street 


LUDLOW  OUALI- 


'  COMPOSITION 


Another  Year  of  Leadership 

The  New  York  Times  established  new  high  records  of 
newspaper  achievement  in  1925. 

The  volume  of  advertising — 28,201,490  agate  lines — set  a 
new  high  record  for  New  York  City,  exceeding  the  total  of 
1924  by  2,000,000.  The  margin  by  which  The  Times  led 
the  second  newspaper — 10,000,000  lines — also  set  a  new’ 
record. 

More  significant  than  the  unprecedented  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  its  character.  Advertisements  offered  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  The  New  York  Times  are  subject  to  censorship 
and  false,  misleading  or  questionable  announcements  are 
not  accepted.  Thousands  of  lines  of  advertisements  were 
omitted  because  they  did  not  conform  to  The  Times’  stand¬ 
ards  and  its  ideals  of  a  newspaper’s  obligations  to  the  public. 

The  average  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The  New 
York  Times  in  1925  was  over  385,000 — greater  than 
any  other  morning  newspaper  of  standard  size  in  New 
York — the  best  market  in  the  world.  The  average  net  paid 
sale  for  November  of  the  daily  edition  was  more  than  360,000 
and  of  the  Sunday  edition  in  excess  of  600,000.  This  large 
circulation  is  made  up  of  intelligent  and  thinking  men  and 
women — the  group  most  influential  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  community. 


The  New  York  Times’  1925  Records 

Circulation — net  sales  . 141,204,072 

Net  averafje  daily  and  Sunday  386,860 

Pages  printed  . 9,955,973,960 

Pai)er  consumed  . 1^)0,314,611  pounds 

Ink  consumed  .  3,295,547  pounds 

Advertising  space  . 28,201,490  agate  lines 
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Editor  &  Publish 
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Daily  Aids  Ex-Convict 


GENEVA  MEET 

Repliet  Received  by  League  Council 

from  European  PrcM  Unanimoualy 
Approve  Plan — Inquiry  to 
Continue 

'  (By  Cable  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec.  27. — The 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
decided  to  continue  its  inquiry  among 
leading  journalists  of  the  world  as  to  the 
desirability  of  convening  at  Geneva  an 
international  conference  of  newspaper 
men,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League, 
for  action  upon  important  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  press  and  the 
public. 

(Editor  &  Publisher  on  Dec.  12,»ex- 
clusively  published  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
proposed  by  the  Chilian  delegate,  Senor 
Yanez,  inviting  a  press  conference  to  de¬ 
termine  by  what  means  the  press  may 
contribute  towards  the  work  of  disarm¬ 
ament  and  the  organization  of  peace:  (A) 
By  insuring  the  more  rapid  and  less 
costly  transmission  of  press  news  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  risks  of  international 
misunderstanding;  (B)  By  discussing  all 
technical  problems  the  settlement  of 
which  would  in  their  opinion  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  tranquillization  of  public 
opinion  in  the  various  countries.) 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  League 
has  informed  the  Council  that  replies  to 
inquiries  concerning  the  project  have  been 
received  from  nearly  all  European  coun¬ 
tries.  unanimously  favoring  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Many  of  these  contained  numerous 
suggestions  for  the  agenda,  including  such 
topics  as  cheaper  transmission  service, 
property  rights  in  news,  traveling  facili¬ 
ties,  international  exchange  of  journalists 
and  other  subjects. 

As  the  time  given  for  the  world-wide 
inquiry  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the 
return  of  opinions  from  countries  outside 
of  Europe  the  Council  has  decided  to  hold 
the  subject  for  action  in  the  March  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  League.  The  present  object 
is  to  determine  definitely  that  the  press 
conference  is  wanted  by  the  newspaper 
men  of  the  nations. 

(Editor  &  Publisher  has  received  and 
has  heretofore  published  expressions  of 
opinion  from  leading  journalists  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  main  approving  of 
the  idea  of  a  conference.) 

PEW  V..  I.  N.  S. 

Court  of  Appeals  Ruling  Asked  After 
New  Trial  Is  Denied 

.\ppeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Court  of- 
Appeals  by  Marlen  E.  Pew  from  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered  last  week  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division,  which  upheld  the  order  of 
Justice  V'an  .Sirlen  last  January  denying 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pew  for  a  new  trial 
of  his  suit  against  the  International  News 
Service  to  recover  $65,200  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract.  Justice  Kelby  of  the 
.Apiiellafe  Division  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion.  John  H.  Jackson,  of 


I  BANISH  FREE  PUBLICITY  IN  1926  |  ,> 

3  -  =  given  a  job  in  the  circulation  room  of 

^  CMDAi.’v'i  n-i*  ».•  -  r*  •  n  the  Chicago  Herald- Examiner,  after  he 

^  IN.  I'.  A.  to  lake  Positive  Action  in  Banning  Press  |  had  appealed  to  Capt.  John  Stege  of 

=  Agency  from  Newspapers  ^  the  Chicago  detective  bureau  to  help  him 

=  _  g  go  straight.  Wayne  appeared  at  the 

::  s  bureau  with  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  on 

g  By  WALTER  C.  JOHNSON  =  Christmas  eve,  and  informed  the  captain 

i  President,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ?  found  a  job  somewhere, 

^  g  he  d  have  to  return  to  his  trade  of  jimmy 

^  (.Written  Exclusively  for  Editok  &  Publisher)  ^  wielder.”  Through  the  ministrations  of 

iililililllllilillllllll>lllii:ili;illJII;lilii:i  liliM^^  l  I.I.I  llllilllil  M ll  I.IM Jlllllilllllli:iiU^  1:11111.111:11  him  1 1,1  IiIIIIM  1 1 1 1 1  iTl  by'ThrHS-^EiLmTner  mroag^Li 

WHEN  I  say  that  the  outlook  for  growth,  prosperity  and  strength  among  _ 

the  Southern  daily  newspapers  in  1926  is  unprecedented  and  brilliant, 

I  do  not  make  the  statement  in  the  usual  holiday  attitude  of  cheering  Paper  Host  to  1,500  Children 
loudly  regardless  of  reasons.  The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Press  Democrat 

I  he  newspapers  of  the  South  are  keeping  step  with  their  territory  and  more  than  1,500 

that  means  that  Southern  newspapers  in  my  judgment  will  witness  the  "^^d  oVlhe  chndren’^we;e  Tr'^m  th^ 

greatest  accomplishments  m  our  history  dunng  the  coming  year.  Southern  Salvation  Army  Orphanage  at  Lytton. 
newspapers  are  organizing  for  increased  business  to  be  handled  in  more  _ 

efficient  ways.  - 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  is  adding  to  the  ^  -^mm 

service  already  rendered  from  the  headquarters  office.  Expressions  from  /  i 

the  membership  indicate  that  the  organization  is  indispensable  as  a  medium,  I  ^  L  * 

gaining  a  common  touch  with  all  the  successful  daily  newspaper  publishers  I 

One  of  the  various  activities  of  the  membership,  planned  for  the  year,  ‘tllOfflillO 

is  positive  action  in  driving  free  publicity  from  the  columns  of  their  ■  Cj  cs  j  *  ^ 

publications  on  the  theory  that  news  has  its  proper  place  and  truthful  ^UIlCbfilY 

advertising  should  be  paid  for  in  justice  to  the  reader,  the  advertiser,  and  fc/  .  ^ 

the  newspaper.  CRCUlRtlOn 


counsel  for  Mr.  Pew,  stated  this  week 
that  the  case  would  be  taken  to  the  high¬ 
est  state  court. 


St.  Paul  Editor*  Knighted  by  Pope 


ulcii  iiic  wuuiu  uc  laivcii  iiic  iiigii-  _ _ 

rniirt  Joseph  Matt,  for  more  than  20  years 

est  State  court.  editor  of  Der  Wanderer,  a  German 

Justice  Van  Siclens  order  was  entered  Catholic  publication  of  national  circula- 
Jan.  14,  following  a  verdict  m  favor  of  published  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has 

the  defendant.  The  first  trial  in  January,  j,een  knighted  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in 
1924,  had  resulted  in  a  verdict  tor  Mr.  recognition  of  28  years’  service  in  edi- 

Pew,  the  jury  before  Justice  Faber  de-  t„rial  work.  The  Order  of  the  Knight 
ciding  that  he  was  entitled  to  ^9,5W.  q{  Gregorv  is  the  highest  which  can 
The  Appellate  Division  reversed  this  de-  be  conferred  bv  the  Holv  See  on  a  lay- 
cision  on  the  point  of  law  that  the  trial  man. 
judge  had  passed  on  facts  which  should 
liave  been  left  for  determination  by  the 
jury.  I 

Mr.  Pew  sued  the  I.  N.  S.,  charging  I  ^ 

that  he  had  been  discharged  wrongfully  I  m  M' 

on  Jan.  5,  1923,  when  his  contract  as 
editor  and  manager  had  three  years  and 
four  months  to  run.  _  A  letter  written  by  |H 
the  defendant  relieving  the  plaintiff  of  JH 
duty  as  editor  and  manager  of  1.  X.  S.  A 

was  held  by  Justice  Faber  to  have  been 
a  discharge,  ih  fact  and  in  law,  and  he  so 
instructed  the  jury.  The  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  last  year  ruled  that  the  question 
was  for  the  jury,  not  the  justice,  to  de- 

cide,  and  ordered  the  new  trial,  which  ^  ^^his  is  the  In 

was  held  before  Justice  Van  Siclen  last  /  .p,  ,  . 

1  anuarv.  k/  RscliuS,  DC 


morning  3 

SundLay 
^  diculation 
west"  of 
St  Louis 
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Daily  “Checks”  Shoppers*  Children 

The  Marion  (O.)  Star  organized  a 
nursery  in  its  building  for  the  care  of  the 
children  of  Christmas  shoppers.  Scores 
of  mothers  “checked”  their  children  while 
shopping. 


Not  “How  Many” — But  “How  Well” 

For  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  conducting  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  building  campaigns  for  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  our  campaigns  are  under  our  personal  supervision, 
with  a  thoroughly  trained  force  in  the  field.  This  fact  limits 
the  number  of  papers  we  can  serve,  and  guarantees  the 
maximum  of  results  in  every  case. 

We  make  no  effort  to  secure  a  large  number  of  contracts 
— but  concentrate  our  entire  attention  on  a  limited  number 
each  year. 

Not  ••HOW  MANY**— but  ••HOW  WELL**— is  our  motto 


T  ^his  is  the  Indianapolis 
^  ^  Radius,  population 
m  1,992,713,  the  zone  of  concen 
5|ftrated  circulation  and  influ 
Y  ence  of  The  Indianapolis  News, 
,  Indiana’s  greatest  newspaper  and 

I  largest  and  most  productive  ad 
j  vertising  medium.  It  is  a  rich 
I  market,  a  populous,  prosperous, 
I  buying  market,  and  it  can  be 
I  thoroughly  and  adequately 
j  merchandised  with  one  ad 


vertising  cost. 


Dan  A.  Carroll 
no  E.  42nd 
NEW  YORK 


J.  E.  Lutz 
Tower  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


The  Myers  Circulation  Company,  Inc. 

415  East  Third  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotypr  in  the  Caslon  No.  3  Series  toith  tie  exeppfion  of  the  hamd-set  title-lime 


CONTINUOUS  COMPOSITION 

Six  to  Sixty  Point 

j  _  _  ‘it*-- ■ ' 

All  From  The 


FIRST  MAIN  MAGAZINE  W JTir— 

10  Point  Antique  No.  1  with  Italic  f  ^ 

General  Retreat  on  city  is  imnSment  and 
all  Foreign  Forces  mobilize  for  the  big 


BODY  MATTER - SECOND  MAIN  MAMAZINT 

6  Point  No.  2  w  ith  Bold  Face  No.  1  ' 

For  the  flr^ti^ni^pn  record  tbe'voioes  and  the 

pictures  of  the  t^Re  Itrrhldcntlal  homlaees  were 


A  touch  on  tm  keybutton  shifts 
the  keyboard!  action  the 

main^.the  ai^iliar^  ma^^ines 


MODEL  26 

Continuous  Composition  Linotype 

Two  Standard  Main  Magazines. 

Two  Standard  Auxiliary  Magazines. 

All  Operated  by  a  Single  Power-driven 
Keyboard. 

All  Magazines  Quickly  Removed  from 
the  Front  and  Interchangeable  with 
other  Magazines. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brppklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


The  Wood  Bee-Line 


O  /HE  BEE,LINE 
uses  standard 
metropolitan  printing 
plates  made  by  an 
Autoplate  Machine. 
These  are  delivered 
ready  for  press — cold, 
dry,  and  wholly  fin¬ 
ished — with  great 
rapidity. 


So  great  is  the  Bee-Line’s 
accessibility  that  it  can  be 
plated  and  got  under  way  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort 
than  any  other  smaller- city 
press.  Its  ink  may  be  set  from 
the  floor  without  reaching  into 
the  press,  and  every  ink  key 
may  be  sighted  directly  in  line 
with  the  column  it  controls. 


A  SUPERB  PRINTER  ESPF 


-it  ^ 


RIGHT-HAND  SIDE  OF  TIllJ 


NET  PRICES  WOOD  BEE-LINE  PRESSES 

No.  1-16,  Single  Unit  4-6-8-12-16  pages . 

No.  1-20,  Single  Unit  4-6-8-10-12-16-20  pages . 

No.  1-32,  Double  Unit  4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28-32  pages  . 

Prices  quoted  above  are  for  presses  fully  motorized,  without  stereotyping  equipment. 

Additional  16  paged  units  ready  for  attachment  ....  ^ 

Additional  20  paged  units  ready  for  attachment  ....  (« 


$15,130 

16,590 

25,240 


9,830 

11,280 


No.  1-32  prints  4-6-8- 1(1-1 
newspapers,  at  the  same  spd 
metropolitan  newspaper  pL 
or  two  sections.  Its  price, 
equipment,  is  $25,240.  i 


This  machinery  may  be  purchased  on  the  time  payment  plan  at  ctjte 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  Ml 


501  FIFTH  All 
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F  thIjble  unit  bee-line  press 

6-8-  l(J  l 6-20-24-28  and  32-paged  ,  STEREOTYI 

ime  srf as  handsomely  as  a  standard  3  TL'Met^Fuma'ce'"*' 

iper  p!  s  product  may  be  run  in  one  Metal  Pump 

price,  iotorized,  without  stereotype  Price 

Extra  Chases  (d  $50.00 

n  at  cukes  for  the  accommodation  furnished.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


The  Bee-Line  needs  no 
paper  hoist.  All  of  its  paper 
rolls  are  handled  and  run  at 
floor  level.  It  uses  but  one 
paper  roll  for  products  up  to 
16  pages,  and  but  two  for 
products  up  to  32  pages.  The 
fewer  the  paper  rolls  needed 
to  make  up  a  product  the  less 
the  number  of  stoppages  for 
roll  replenishment,  the  greater 
the  hourly  production,  and  the 
less  manual  labor  required  to 
run  a  machine. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  motorized  Dry  Mat  Roller,  motorized 

3  Ton  Metal  Furnace  16  Chases 

Metal  Pump  16  Form  Tables 

Price  $9,420 

Extra  Chases  (s  $50.00  Extra  Form  Tables  @  $54.00 


The  Bee-Line  requires  no 
pit,  and  may  be  set  flat  upon 
any  floor.  Thus  is  saved  the 
cost  of  a  pit  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  the  basement 
beneath.  The  oily  filth  which 
a  pit  accumulates  is  avoided, 
and  the  incidental  risk  of  fire 
or  flooding. 


wspaper  Printing  Press 
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DO  IT  IN  1926! 


THI'.  <’iie  kireat.  mcrwhelming  present  demand  of 
Anu-ricaii  press,  organized  and  unorganized,  and 
ail  tlie  factors  tliat  contribute  to  it  professionally 
or  commercially,  is  to  l)e  relieved  of  the  destructive, 
useless,  senseless  press  agent  incubus. 

The  fair  year  which  has  dawned  is  the  twelve  month 
in  which  to  record  the  accomplishment  of  the  fact. 

It  can  be  done  by  determined  leadership  among 
the  national,  sectional,  state  and  local  press  organiza¬ 
tions  and  by  such  influential  bodies  as  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agents,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  all  advertising 
and  press  clubs,  newspaper  special  representatives  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  bodies  and  through  public  exposure 
of  the  impudent  system  in  the  columns  of  newspapers 
and  the  trade  press. 

The  matter  is  perfectly  clear  to  our  reailers.  There 
is  no  argument  about  it  any  longer,  Industrial  press 
agentry  has  become  the  most  destructive  factor  in  ad¬ 
vertising  practice,  equally  harmful  to  those  who  sell 
national  advertising  and  the  media;  it  is  a  worn-out 
graft  for  advertisers  who  have  permitted  press  agents 
to  exhaust  public  credulity  by  artificial  “news”  and 
half-baked  “feature”;  the  public  has  come  to  resent 
the  insolent  misuse  of  editorial  columns  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes;  the  practice  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
<!emanding  the  labeling  of  advertising  and  is  a  sly 
evasion  of  postal  regulations  which  call  for  separate 
weighing  of  advertising  in  the  mails,  the  publisher 
l)cing  forced  into  the  position  of  offender;  it  is  a 
blatant  assault  upon  established  editorial  ethics  and 
an  indignity  upon  every  editor  who  is  overridden ;  it 
IS  a  corrupting  influence  within  newspaper  offices, 
breaking  down  standards  of  practice  which  arc  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  press;  when  advertising  is 
contingent  on  press  agent  puffing  in  news  columns  the 
charge  that  the  newspaper  is  venally  controlled  by  its 
advertisers  becomes  an  actual  fact. 

The  press  of  this  country  is  not  “kept”  by  corpora¬ 
tions  or  swollen  fortunes.  In  the  name  of  heaven 
why  do  newspaper  men  permit  well-identified  paid 
propagandists  to  create  the  definite  public  impression 
that  we  are  a  lot  of  servile  prostitutes? 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  industrial 
press  agent.  .Automobile  and  radio  publicity  alone 
represent  a  publishing  leak  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  let  alone  other  consequences. 
Press  agents  who  represent  corporations,  individuals, 
enterprises  of  all  description,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them  operating,  can  be  brought  under 
control  by  the  newspapers  themselves.  It  is  the  ola 
story,  competitors  are  fearful  of  temporary  losses 
and  each  waits  upon  the  other  to  take  an  action  that 
all  know  is  right  and  urgent. 

Resolutions  are  in  order,  not  the  ordinary  New 
Year  pledge  that  is  made  to  be  broken,  but  solemn 
pledges  of  groups  of  newspaper  and  advertising  men. 
through  the  initiative  of  their  various  associations — 
pledges  that  declare  that  all  advertisers  will  be  in¬ 
formed  that  no  contract  can  be  written  which  directly 
or  indirectly  commits  editorial  or  news  columns.  Put 
the  issue  up  to  the  editor  where  it  lielongs  and  make 
him  free  to  act  on  his  own  conscientious  principles. 
•  He  will  dump  into  his  waste  basket  graft  copy.  If 
advertisers  cannot  exploit  editorial  space  others  can 
scarcely  ask  for  favors.  The  reform  starts  with  pub¬ 
licity  which  travels  with  advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  hopes  that  the  press  agent 
evil  will  be  presented  for  action  to  every  organization 
of  newspaper  and  advertising  men  meeting  in  the 
year  1926. 

The  press  which  has  put  the  patent  medicine  faker 
out  of  business,  which  supports  an  international  fight 
for  truth  in  advertising,  which  is  on  an  ethical 
pedestal  before  the  American  people;  the  press  which 
has  developed  power  to  create  consumer  demand  for 
merchandise  in  such  volume  that  retailing  has  become 
in  our  day  a  relatively  simple  operation;  the  press 
which  is  jealous  of  its  good  name  can  in  1926  clean 
its  own  household  of  a  scandal  which  cries  aloud  in 
every  city  and  towm  on  the  map. 


If  you  doubt  that  adz’crtising  is  being  put  out 
to  bribe  news  columns  Ae  column  one,  page  14, 
this  issue. 


Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them;  and  them  which  suffer  adversity, 
as  being  vonrselves  also  in  the  hodv. — ^Hehrews, 
XIII;  1-3. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

HE  newspaper  that  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson 
and  Melville  E.  Stone  cradled  in  the  seventies 
and  which  through  a  generation  of  American 
life  was  devoted  to  the  causes  of  good  citizenship  and 
the  common  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  nation’s 
second  city,  has  been  sold  for  the  highest  price  in  the 
history  of  newspaper  publishing. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  in  the  craft  that 
the  purchasers  are  Mr.  Lawson’s  long-time  aids  and 
associates.  Naturally,  as  working  newspaper  men, 
they  were  not  personally  in  position  to  meet  such  a 
giant  financial  investment  and  Chicago  business  men 
of  the  highest  calibre  are  behind  them  in  the  financing 
of  the  transfer,  hut  Mr.  Lawson’s  men  are  in  control. 

According  to  information  reaching  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  good-will  valuation  of  this  property  ex¬ 
ceeded  $8,000,000,  making  the  circulation  good-will 
unit  lielter  than  $20  per  copy.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  crystal-clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
honor,  conscience,  human  capability  are  the  prime 
factors  in  newspaper  success.  The  earned  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Chicago  in  the  Daily  News  when 
weighed  in  the  dollar  scale  far  outbalances  all  physical 
elements.  This  is  Victor  F.  I-awson’s  monument. 

The  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  operate  it.  It  will  progress  in  the  spirit  of 
the  changing  times,  but  will  lose  none  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  those  who  brought  it  from  obscurity  to  its 
present  towering  position  in  the  profession  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  transfer  to  Walter  A.  Strong  and  his 
associates  will  rejoice  the  readers  of  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER,  first,  because  it  augurs,  well  for  a  news¬ 
paper  greatly  beloved  and  second  because  it  is  an 
appropriate  and  just  reward. 


In  1926  do  your  stuff! 
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NEWS  IN  1925 

A  QUEER  assortment  of  figures  flashed  across  I 

the  screen  of  first  pages  in  the  year  just  closed,  f 
The  majority  of  the  leading  actors  were  I 

obscure  persons  suddenly  made  world  famous  or 
notorious  by  the  processes  of  journalism.  Major  I 

events  of  the  year,  with  two  possible  exceptions,  will  I 

not  bulk  large  in  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  wliat  were  the  big 
news  breaks  of  the  year  and  to  analyze  editorial  ’ 

p.sychology  entering  into  first  page  selection.  Charles 
Merz,  in  the  New  Republic,  has  chosen  as  the  “ten  ‘ 
big  news  stories  of  1925”  as  the  following : 

Scopes  Evolution  Trial 

The  Shenandoah  Disaster 

Floyd  Collins  entoml^d  at  Cave  Citv 

C.unner  Kassrn's  race  to  Nome  = 

The  coal  strike 

The  Caillaux  mission 

Thr  Rhinelander  case 

Gerald  Chapman 

Amund^n's  attempted  dash  to  the  Pole 
Col.  MitchelTs  attack  on  the  Army. 

In  a  second  column  of  ten  Mr.  Merz  listed  the 
Karolyi  case.  Red  Grange,  Locarno,  defeat  of  Hylan. 
Paavo  Nurmi,  the  oil  reserves,  Charles  B.  Warren, 
sun’s  eclipse,  Italian  debt  negotiations,  the  PN-9-No.  1 
disabled  off  Hawaii. 

In  his  first  list  Mr.  Merz  finds  that  the  chief  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  first  page  news,  as  reflected  in  the 
year  1925,  were:  (1)  personal  fight.  (2)  between 
well-identified  antagonists.  (3)  suspense. 

In  our  opinion  the  ten  most  important  (in  the  sense 
that  they  commanded  the  greatest  public  attention) 
news  breaks  of  1925,  listed  in  the  order  of  interest  to 
the  largest  number  of  Americans,  were: 

(1)  Floyd  Collins,  entombed  at  Cave  City. 

(T.one  AiiMnincd  mvMcrv.  dramatic  adveurure.  weirdly  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  startling  tragic  climax,  identification  of 
principal  unimp<  rtant.) 

(2)  Scopes  “evolution  trial”  at  Dayton,  Tenn. 

(Climax  in  Fundamentalism-Modernist  controversy:  novel 
cause;  picturesque  setting;  makine  crncrete  many  abstract 
qrestii'ns  shaibiwy  in  the  average  mind;  conflict  of  faith  and 
re.ison:  well  idrnlified  national  characters  in  attitudes  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  battle.) 

(3)  Death  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

(The  I>est-kmwn  individual  in  the  Ignited  States  passes 
from  life  while  leading  religirtis  crusade.) 

(4)  Eclipse  of  the  sun. 

(Most  spectacular  celestial  spectacle  of  the  generation  wit 
ncsseil  by  the  Hulk  of  the  population,  and  made  real  to  all  by 
picture,  story  and  conversation.  Long  sustained  interest.) 

(5)  The  Shenandoah  di.saster. 

(('I’eRlest  air  tragedy  in  American  history:  collapsed  ship 
well  identified  to  average  man.  woman  and  school  child; 
thniling  battle  with  elements;  sudden  climax  in  air-craft  con¬ 
troversy;  human  figures  in  heroic  attitudes;  patriotic  reactions.) 

(6)Anthracite  coal  strike. 

(Strike  involving  more  men.  affecting  lives  of  more  citizens, 
than  any  labor  conflict  in  U.  S.  history:  bitterly  contest^; 
nr»t  page  story  for  months,  hut  slighted  by  most  newspapers; 
average  person  mystified  and  uninformed  as  to  issue;  no 
c«m«picuous  display  or  crusading  in  public  interest.) 

*  (7)  Rhinelander  annulment  case. 

(I  eading  interest  because  of  miscegenation  issue  in  the 
North;  male  principal  carried  unusual  interest  because  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  name  and  wealth;  morbid  curiosity; 
sensational  legal  practices;  a  year's  suspense;  horribly  over¬ 
played  bv  some  newsp-apers.  but  in  true  proportions  a  legitimate 
and  wholesome  refl«ction  of  a  social  condition.) 

(8)  Col.  Mitchell’s  attack  on  Army. 

(Hattling  army  office  in  martyr  pose;  patriotic  reactions; 
provocative  of  general  clamor;  court  climax.) 

(9)  PN-9-No.l,  wreck  off  Hawaii. 

(Startling  adventure  of  heroic  airmen;  remarkable  discovery 
climax  after  long  suspense  amounting  to  general  abandonment 
of  hope;  patriotic;  vivid  description  of  hardship.) 

(10)  Locarno  peace  pact. 

(I.arge  proportion  of  readers  leam  of  the  most  significant 
action  looking  to  permanent  peace  in  Europe  since  the  armis¬ 
tice.) 

With  our  list  we  cannot  support  the  proposition 
that  the  established  essential  elements  of  first  page 
selection  are  “personal  fight,  between  well  identified 
antagonists,  involving  the  element  of  suspense,” 
although  these  facts  are  frequently  involved,  singly  or 
in  combination.  There  is  no  selection  formula.  There 
is  an  intellectual  force,  best  described  as  instinct,  born 
of  genius  and  experience,  which  puts  on  page  one 
material  which  is  most  appealing  to  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  a  newspaper’s  clientele. 


Munsey’s  will  provides  five  years  for  the  sale 
of  his  newspapers,  giving  opportunity  to  his  em¬ 
ployes  to  follow  Chicago  Daily  News  precedent. 
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FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


(•his  (Tenn.)  News  Scimitar  and 
lon  (Pa.)  Times. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  two-story  part  three-story 
$100,000  reinforced  concrete  newspaper 


- monthly  magazine  to  be  published  by  the  phis  (Tenn.)  News  Scimitar  and  Scran- 

PERSONAL  Byllesby  Engineering  and  Management  WORTH  KNOWING 

corporation  at  Chicago.  He  will  be  sue-  WUKIM  lUNOWING  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  erec- 

■  ceeded  on  the  Times  by  Ward  Moore.  t\on  of  a  two-story  part  three-story 

Emmet  D.  BOYLE,  former  governor  Miss  Jean  Ferguson  has  joined  the  $100,000  reinforced  concrete  newspaper 

of  Nevada  and  owner  of  the  Reno  Bbrary  department  of  the  Trenton  Times.  J'XPERIENCE  on  newspapers  in  plant  at  Seventeenth  and  1  streets,  Bak- 

(Sev  )  Nevada  State  Journal,  has  been  E-  Sanford  is  back  at  his  desk  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  as  erstield,  for  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Cali- 

-  riou^lv  ill  following  a  heart  attack  Detroit  Neics  office  after  an  illness  well  as  a  six  year  term  as  publicity  di-  fornian. 

while  inspecting  mining  property  at  Hap-  more  than  a  month.  rector  of  the  Co-  . . ^  _ 

py  Camp  Cal.  William  E.  Taylor,  of  New  Hope,  Pa., 

S.  S.  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Cannon  has  jdn^  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Falls  (Minn  )  Beacon  and  Mrs.  I^wis  T  cntcm  Twtes  .  ,  pared  Robert  A. 

recently  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  Bert  Lowry,  formerly  sporting  editor  of  \Varfel  new  ex¬ 
anniversary.  the  San  Francisco  Call  has  succeeded  R.  ecutive’  secretary 

Edwin  S.  Underhill,  publisher  of  the  McNally  as  toxing  editor  of  the  San  q{  National 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader  and  I  rancxsco  Bulletm.  Advertising  Com- 

the  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Steuben  County  IVeek-  Albert  F.  Philips,  75-year-old  reporter  mission  of  the 
)y  Advocate,  has  left  his  home  in  Bath  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  gave  .Associated  Ad- 
with  Mrs.  Underhill  in  preparation  for  a  talk  on  “What  Is  A  Newspaper?”  re-  vertising  Clubs 
an  extended  trip  abroad.  ccntly  before  the  Men’s  Gub  of  the  of  the  World,  for 

Ross  W.  Kellogg,  director  of  the  Em-  Methodist  ^urch.  his  present  posi- 

•nire  School  of  Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  staff  re-  hon.  ,,,  ,,,3  lu 

J  .  .  ...  r.t  ,  _ _ _ _ • _ rr _ r-  •  WarfpL  whO  in  n..Ki:n!»..  ...n.l. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Harry  E.  polk  and  Alvin  T,  West- 

.t„l  nf  rVllll.tnn  XT  TX  V......  Kn..r.U» 


has  been  named  editor  of  the  official  porter  on  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner, 


magazine  of  the  Finger  Lakes  .Associa-  jj.uwiMii9i.iv.  9CI  UAJit  •  ^  •  xjr>ri(/»rK*  j,ycTrwtriMf  iiic  uiiij 

tion.  Finger  Lakes  Topics.  tffiristmas  eve,  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  nn  thi.  Shelbina  newspaper,  has  been  sold  for 

-  Ann’s  Episcopal  church.  lifer  he  worked  ‘he  second  time  within  two  months,  the 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Ralph  Quinn,  for  three  years  with  the  ^^fh?  M^on  (Ind.)  TriLne,  Albany  new.  owners  being  Edgar  Blandon  of  the 

AIcBRIDE  smith,  circulation  man-  Detroit  N^s,  has  been  made  clerk  to  (n.  y.)  Journal,  and  Columbus  Ohio  hi.  W.  Jewett,  former 

^^ager  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Judge  McKay  Skdlman,  one  of  the  new  state  Journal.  Z"  nUntnSv 

Press-Democrat,  gave  his  15th  annual  niunicipal  Judges.  was  assistant  city  editor  of  the  W^^and^'^ill^m^^Te^ft^^the*  llnfr 

Gtristmas  dinner  and  theater  party  to  Ohio  State  Journal  when  he  resigned  to  v '  „on.  L  ralifomia 

his  staff  Dec.  22.  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS  join  the  Columbus  (O.)  Chamber  of  who  has  r^ently  gone  to  California 

^fN*  *ha*I  F.  B.AKER.  from  New  For*  •.  Ad  ertising  (S  ulion  £^lkL.  Li 

^Herald  Tribune  financial  staff,  to  ^nmmLci  Ls  bought  the  lLox  Time  tX  and  will 

been  made  a  member  of  the  finance  com-  .  a  p.  c-j,..  Club  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  .  ,  , 

mittee  of  the  Elmira  Common  Council.  Jo^-  j^rown  to  be  the  largest  single  group  in  the  plant  at  once. 

Casev  Y.  Hirschfield  has  resigned  from  , ,  /  Stabler,  from  Nn>  York  the  organization,  having  doubled  its  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

the  advertising  staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Com^rce,  to  New  York  membership  in  the  past  year.  As  sponsor  *"*=•  aiufc 

Express  and  News.  Herald  Tribune  financial  department.  of  the  “Truth  in  Advertising^’  movement  "DUSSEL  STIRLING,  foreman  of  the 

hncinecc  Ralph  Woodward,  from  assistant  city  he  obtained  the  organization  of  the  -*-*•  composing  room  Tren/on  rimes,  and 
r,  fV..  Tc ..r.hn  Jt^i  t  IS ^fltfor,  CincMUMili  Enquirer,  to  assistant  Columbus  Better  Business  Commission  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  spent  the  Christmas  holi- 

i^ager  of  the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  telegraph  editor.  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  which  Carl  Finn  is  director.  days  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

tt  n  Sanrhp  natinnal  advprtitiniz  J-  K'^kfcy  from  Son  Antonio  .Although  his  headquarters  will  at  S.  H.  Harrow,  general  superintendent 

manager  of  the  l/cmNiir  A’«fs-5‘cimi7or  P-^ening  News  reportorial  staff,  to  the  exMutive  offices  of  the  Associated  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  S’o/f 
.“n  Ifouston  Post-Dispatch.  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  New  Uke  City  Deseret  Nezvs,  and  for  many 

C.  Wtox,  (,o„  „po,, 0,1,1  year.fo,L„„..,heco™Wi„g 

ceeding  W  R  Mever  R  H  Stine  also  staff,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  News,  to  t'-avelling  in  attendance  at  sectiona  ,n  a  hos^tal  seriously  ill. 

rSoinf  the  staff  ^  Air.  Sanche  worked  staff  Nev-ark  (N.  J.)  MorLg  Ledger,  “"d  conventions.  ^-nter  has  been  added  to  the 

on  the  Record-Herald  in  its  early  days.  Miss  Florence  Grantier  from  staff, - Cohoeton 

cnf\n  aft^r  T  T  ^tiirfpvant  h#»rame  C' /"V  V  \  NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT  '»)  Ttfws-Indcx. 


preached  the  midnight  Eucharistic  sermon 


Warfel,  who 
incidentally  is  a 


dal  of  Williston,  N.  D.,  have  bought 
the  Froid  (Mont.)  Tribune.  Mr.  West- 
dal,  who  will  be  active  manager,  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  IVilliston 
Herald.  Mr.  Polk  is  business  manager 
of  the  Herald  and  will  continue  in  the 
service  of  that  paper. 

Wilfred  C.  Lewis,  publisher  of  the 
North  Pasadena  (Cal.)  News,  Altadena 
(Cal.)  News  and  North  East  News,  has 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Cliff  Green- 
Robut  a  Wabfel  tu  theatrical  publicity  work. 

Shelbina  (Mo.)  Democrat,  the  only 


began,  bi.  .newUper  ,  on  .he  S', 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Press-Democrat,  gave  his  15th  annual  Judges. 

Cliristmas  dinner  and  theater  party  to  - 

his  staff  Dec.  22.  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


leaser  ot  the  fcurew  ti.ai.,  ttumooiat  Cineiknati  Times-Star. 

'  R.  D.  Sanche.  national  advertising  ^  ^on  J.  Kirkley  from  .?an  /In/onio 

manager  of  the  .Memphis  News-Seimitar,  New^ 

will  rejoin  the  business  staff  of  the  Wau-  Post-Dispatch. 

.TOM  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  Jan.  1,  sue-  Donald  C.  Wilcox,  from  re^rtorial 
cecding  W.  R.  Meyer.  R.  H.  Stine  also  staff,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Aews,  to 

rejoins  the  staff.  Mr.  Sanche  worked  staff  Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger. 

on  the  Record-Herald  in  its  early  days.  Miss  Florence  Grantier  from  staff, 
soon  after  J.  L.  Stiirtevant  became  Canisteo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  to  Canisteo 

owner.  Chronicle. 

William  Wolfe,  who  has  been  vice-  - 

president  and  business  manager  for  the  MARRIED 

Staten  Island  Adz'ance  for  the  past  two 

years  and  eight  months,  resigned  Jan.  1.  OOGER  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  tele- 

graph  editor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Journal,  to  Miss  Lydia  Gene  Phelan, 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

T^INSTON  (N.  C.)  FREE  PRESS, 
has  purchased  a  building  which  is 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


president  and  business  manager  for  the  MARRIED  being  remodelled  for  occupancy  early  J.  S.  PLOUGHE,  has  begun 

/rW  .4*wire  for  the  past  two  ,  in  January.  The  investment  will  repre-  -^'■publication  of  the  Byers  (Kan.) 

years  and  eight  months,  resigned  Jan.  1.  DUGER  \yiLLIAM  ARCHER,  tele-  between  $15,000  and  $20,000.  Addi-  Broadcaster,  weekly. 

A •  I  ‘‘'c  Bcoumunt  (Tex.)  tional  mechanical  equipment  will  be  pur- 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Journal,  to  Miss  Lydia  Gene  Phelan,  chased  SCHOOLS 

VLOYD  GIBBONS,  correspondent  of  f  Arffiur^T«  .  P’’"®®  °^i  ^  -  STUDENTS  in  the  University  of  Okla- 

^  the  Chicago  Tribune  now  attached  to  recently  .  ,  unng  the  last  week  included  a  heavy-  O  ,^r,ma  school  of  journalism  will  edit 

that  paper’s  European  staff,  visited  in  ,  „  t  c  ui  r  1.  ,  ,1.  <lesign  unit-type  sextuple  press  with  ink  j^e  Oklahoma  City  News  Fridav  Tan 

Chicago  during  Christmas  week.  He  the 'LhiSl’ stiff  Sf  t^  B^^  Arrangements^ for  the  work  of  the 

came  to  the  states  to  bury  his  mother  J.®,  «/  '  V  "  ,  *"  ®  16-page  Deck  to  be  added  to  the  students  were  made  bv  E  A  Evans 

who  had  died  in  France.  2?™"  of  ffie^N^wTaJl  H.’ H^  HeS, 

Talbot  Patrick.  Chicago  newspaper  man  ^  '  '  '  Banner,  to  convert  it  into  an  octuple  director  of  the  school  of  ioiimalism 


Talbot  Patrick.  Chicago  newspaper  man 
has  returned  to  his  home  city,  after  two 
years  of  wandering  in  the  Orient.  Hawaii, 
.Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia. 


‘  Howard  White,  editor  of  the  South  '’’®®  Gardener,  Dec.'  24. 

Buffalo  (N.  A’.)  Nett’S,  has  returned  to 

his  desk  after  undergoing  an  operation.  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

I  "porter.  Port-  rpnOMAS  F.  CLARK  COMPANY. 

r  ^  •  has  been  appointed  Eastern  rep- 

at^inted  chairman  of  the  resentative  of  the  Vallejo  (Cal.)  DaUy 

A\oman  Committee  of  the  National  fed-  chronicle  and  the  SedJia  (Mo.)  Do.7v 
eration  _  of  Business  and  Professional  Republican,  and  national  representative  of 
Womens  Guby  the  Wheeling  (W.  Ya.)  Daily  Telegraph. 

Stanley  Walker  of  the  iVeri'  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  has  been  appointed 

_'_u,  -A  j-A  A  i_  -  D  ^  manager  ot  the  Detroit  advertising  office 

night  city  editor  to  replace  B.  a  Me-  ^  Post-Dispatch  with 

Anney  who  resign^  recently,  (paries  headquarters  at  424  Book  Building.  The 
McLendon  will  continue  as  assistant  night  advertising  office  of  thI  Post- 

y  editor.  Dispatch  has  been  removed  to  285  Madi- 

K.  M.  Gould  has  been  named  manag-  son  Avc.,  New  York. 


AvxHwauKcc.  , tanner,  to  convert  it  into  an  octuple  director  of  the  school  of  journalism. 

Herbert  J.  Pate  junior  ^rtiier  in  the  press.  Through  W.  E.  Thomas,  business  man- 

publiration  of  the //ohnr/  (Okla.)  Dewo-  Recent  Ludlow  installations  reported  ager  of  the  Boonoifee  (Va.)  Ttwer-IForW 
erat-Chief  am  Aiotoa  Ci^inty  Retnew,  are:  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal  and  Ex-  a  small  leather-bound  book,  at  one  time’ 
to  Miss  Mary  Gardener,  Dec.  24.  press.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  owned  by  George  Johnson,  a  student  at 

- — - -  Courier,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times,  Mem-  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  1790,  has  ^en 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS  . 


mg  editor  of  The  .Scholastic,  school  mag¬ 
azine  published  in  Pittsburgh. 


Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  have  been  appointed 


Henry  S.  Wrenn.  for  the  past  year  national  advertising  representatives  of 
state  news  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  effec- 
V.)  News,  has  joined  the  renortorial  staff  five  Ian.  1. 
of  the  News.  He  succeeds  Ashley  T.  _ 

Wannamaker  who  has  engaged  in  real  ppc«  A««nriATinN  MrtTr« 

estate  business.  Mr.  Wrenn  was  sue-  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

ceeded  as  state  news  editor  by  Paul  Sim-  /^HARLES  E.  CALKINS,  superintend- 
rtrons  formerly  editor  and  publisher  of  bureaus  of  the  Kent  Press 

the  Woodruff  (S.  C.)  News.  Service,  has  returned  to  the  Chicago 

Tames  R.  Branson,  of  the  editorial  staff  office  after  a  vacation  at  Bloomington, 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  on  Jan.  1  Ill. 


A  Complete  Newspaper  ‘^Morgue” 
For  Less  Than  7  Cents  a  Mat 

No  more  can  a  newspaper,  large  or  small,  afford  to  be  without  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  pictorial  library,  or  “morgue.”  Successful  editors  know  that  most  persons 
do  not  read  newspapers,  but  LOOK  at  them.  The  paper  with  the  pictures  gets  the 
circulation. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical  way  of  acquiring  a  reliable  morgue,  is  to  order  the 
Central  Press  Association’s  Morgue  Service. 

For  $100  you  can  obtain  a  collection  of  ISOO  mats,  including  all  of  the  world’s  noted 
men  and  women,  views  of  important  cities,  places  and  buildings.  Then,  for  $5  a  month, 
vou  can  keep  your  library  up  to  date  with  the  bi-weekly  issues  of  the  Central  Press 
Morgue  Service,  bringing  you  the  latest  photos  of  noted  people  and  places  and  preparing 
you  for  future  news  events. 

The  mats  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  supplied  to  clients  of  the  Central 
Press  Association’s  complete  and  exclusive  illustrated  daily  news  feature  service,  used 
by  more  than  500  newspapers. 

tlThe  Central  ^resfs:  ^eigoeiation 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Light  Michael  F.  Dacey,  is  the  new  Inter- 
and  Heat  Company.  national  News  Service  correspondent  at 

Joe  W.  Hicks,  assistant  city  editor  ot  .Austin.  He  was  recently  transferred 
1  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  will  edit  a  from  Denver. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Central  Press  Bldg. 
Oeveland 


H.  A.  McNitt 
Manager  * 


P.  S.  IP*  Produce  the  World!*  Best  Picture  Page. 
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Desperate  DeaPltnes 

A  Brave  Young  Editor’s  Fight  Against  Overwhelming  Odds  to  Give  the 
Public  the  Right  Kind  of  News 
By  CHET  JOHNSON 


CCEXE :  City  news  room  of  The  Eve- 
ning  Blah,  “A  Paper  That  Should  Be 
Read  in  Every  American  Home." 

TIME:  Ju.st  before  deadline  for  the 
home  edition. 

CHARACTERS:  A  city  editor  and 
his  staff. 

CITY  EDITOR:  !?-:!♦!(  Ten  min¬ 
utes  to  deadline  and  not  a  good  story  in 
the  paper ! 

Ist  REPORTER:  Here’s  a  composite 
interview  with  the  presidents  of  six  big 
universities  .  .  . 

CITY  ED.:  Don’t  want  it!  Nobody’ll 
read  that  academic  applesauce  I 

2n(l  RF:P0RTER:  I’ve  a  pretty  fair 
yarn  about  ‘a  discovery  of  some  serums 
that  will  cure  thousands  of  ... 

CITY  ED.:  Throw  it  away!  We 
can’t  use  junk  like  that! 

3rd  REPORTER:  Say,  chief.  I  can 
give  you  a  little  squib  about  an  old  man 
who’s  devoted  his  life  to  helping  the 
p<x)r  people  in  his  neighborhood  .  .  . 

CITY  ED.:  Haven’t  any  room  for  it. 
Sounds  like  some  kind  of  publicity  stunt, 
anywav. 

4th  REPORTER:  Want  a  couple  of 
short  paragraphs  about  the  new  art  gall¬ 
ery  and  music  hall  the  city’s  going  to 
oi)en  today? 

CITY  ED.:  No!  That  isn’t  news! 
Don’t  waste  vour  time  writing  it! 

5th  REPORTER:  Here’s  something 
about  that  old  scientist  who’s  just  spent 
twentv  years  studying  .  .  . 

CITY  ED.:  Not  a  line!  He  s  prob¬ 
ably  looking  for  some  free  advertising 
for  a  lecture  course  or  book.  What’s  the 
matter  with  this  place?  Can’t  we  ever 
get  any  news  in  this  sheet  anymore? 

presented  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University 
bv  Edwin  Wood  Pitzer,  of  Roanoke. 
Washington  and  Lee,  named  after  Gen¬ 
erals  George  Washington  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  called  Liberty  Hall  .\cademy 
until  1798.  Mr.  Pitzer  found  the  book 
among  the  effects  of  his  family.  It  was 
named  ‘‘Coderil  Colloquiorum,”  and  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  It  is 
a  I.atin  text,  with  English  translation.  . 

SPECIAL  EOmONS 

CT.  PAUL  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  124- 
p;ige  annual  edition,  Dec.  20. 

.Ilhrrl  l.ra  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune, 
t  hristmas  edition.  Dec.  17. 

Dayton  (O.)  Deuly  News,  Newsboy’s 
edition,  Dec.  19. 

Kingston  (Out.)  Daily  Standard, 
Christmas  edition,  Dec.  19. 

Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  52- 
page  Progress  edition.  Dec.  19. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

"WORCESTER  (Mass.)  Typographi- 
”  cal  Union  No.  165  held  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  its  40th  anniversary,  Dec. 
20.  .\mong  the  guests  were  Harry 
Stoddard  and  George  Booth,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gaz¬ 
ette. 

Northern  California  Photo  Engravers 
Association  has  elected  Walter  J. 
Mann  president  for  the  third  term. 
Ernest  R.  Neiss  of  Oakland  was  elec¬ 
ted  vice-president  and  W.  H.  Blatchley 
of  San  Francisco  was  chosen  secretary. 

Following  installation  of  the  newly 
elected  officers,  Edward  H.  Pfund 
was  unanimously  re-elected  executive 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Club 
for  the  fifteenth  term  at  a  meeting  of 
the  hoard  of  governors,  Dec.  23. 

Publishers’  Association  of  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  N.  Y.,  meeting  in  Ark- 
port.  'elected  officers  as  follows: 
President,  E.  E.  Conrath,  Cuba;  vice- 
president,  R.  E.  Pierson,  Belmont; 
secretary-treasurer,  R.  C.  Stout. 
Friendship.  J.  W.  Shaw,  secretary  of 


(Interrupted  by  telephone.  Grabs  re¬ 
ceiver  and  shouts :  Talk  fast !  Say 
something!) 

POLICE  REPORTER  (over  ’phone)  ; 
Just  got  a  hot  tip.  Baby’s  body  .  .  . 
head  smashed  in  with  an  axe ;  found  in 
garbage  can  .  .  .  I’ll  call  in  again  in 
three  minutes  with  the  whole  story ! 

CITY  ED.  (Kicking  over  desk  and 
throwing  enthusiastic  fit)  ;  Here’s  a 
whale  of  a  story!  .  .  .  Smith,  Jones, 
Brown  !  Grab  taxis ;  chase  down  to  the 
Central  Station  and  hop  right  on  this ! 
Hire  a  couple  of  planes  and  special  train 
if  you  need  ’em!  .  .  .  Wilson,  tell  the 
art  department  to  rush  a  three-column, 
snappy  picture  of  some  bathing  girls 
looking  into  a  garbage  can!  Tell  ’em  to 
get  the  one  with  the  best  legs  in  front 
this  time!  .  .  .  Black:  fake  half  a 
column  interview  with  some  great  crimin¬ 
ologist  on  axe  murders.  .  .  .  Play 
up  the  “perfect  crime  stuff ;  .  .  . 
^lurphy ;  tell  the  make-up  editor  there’s 
a  big  yarn  coming  and  to  yank  every¬ 
thing  out  of  the  first  page  but  the  heading 
and  weather  forecast!  .  .  .  Hey,  kid: 
run  through  the  morgue  and  drag  out 
all  the  pictures  and  dope  we  have  on 
baby  killings  and  garbage  can  mysteries ! 

.  .  .  Miss  Mush:  jump  on  the  ’phone 

and  get  half  a  dozen  sob  interviews  with 
prominent  clubwomen  on  ‘How  I  Would 
Feel  If  My  Baby’s  Battered  Body  was 
Found  in  a  Garbage  Can.’  .  .  . 
Hello !  Hello !  .  .  .  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  this  ’phone?  .  .  .  (iimme  the 

circulation  manager.  .  .  .  Hello,  Bill. 

.  .  .  Have  an  extra  ready  for  you  in 

seven  minutes.  .  .  .  Biggest  story  of 

the  year  just  busted.  .  .  . 

the  New  York  State  Press  .Association, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  put  on 
its  annual  Christmas  Play  Dec.  23.  It 
was  called  “Advertising  Follies  of 
1925.”  Guy  B.  Kibbee  directed  the 
play.  It  was  written  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man  and  acted  by  club  members. 

First  mid-winter  party  given  by  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club  members  to  their 
wives  will  be  held  at  the  Majestic 
Theater,  Jan.  5.  A.  B.  Jewett  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

Mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  will  be  held  at 
Oklahoma  City  Jan.  15  and  16.  .Among 
•he  speakers  will  be  Frank  O.  Edge¬ 
combe,  publisher  of  the  Geneva  (Neb.) 
Signal  and  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  25  North¬ 
east  Missouri  counties  will  meet  in 
Macon,  Jan.  29.  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Editorial 
Association.  Frank  H.  Sosey,  editor  of 
The  Palmyra  Spectator  is  president. 

VIRGINIA  PRESS  MEET  JAN.  15 

Williamson  of  Illinois  Group  to  Discuss 
Organization  at  Farmville 

H.  L.  Williamson,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Press  .Association,  will  speak  at 
the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Pjess  .Association,  at  Farmville,  Va.,  Jan. 
15-16,  on  how  the  Illinois  association  is 
conducted. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day’s  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  round  table  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  facing  the  daily  pub¬ 
lishers.  Newspaper  cost  keeping,  the 
value  of  an  editorial  page  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  discussed. 

Robert  M.  Hughes,  of  Norfolk,  will 
speak  on  “The  Old  Time  Virginia  Fight¬ 
ing  Editor.” 

President  W.  S.  Copeland  and  J.  Bar  rye 
Wall  of  the  Farmsdlle  Herald,  wil!  dis¬ 
cuss  definite  plans  for  the  midwin  er 
meeting  later. 


IMPROVING  JERSEY  PLANT 

New  Trenton  State-Gazette  Owners 
Spending  $100,000  in  Remodelling  and 

With  the_  change  of  ownership  of  the 
'I  rent  on  (N.  J.)  State  Gasettc,  the  new 
owners  began  immediately  to  completely 
rehabilitate  the  property.  Although  the 
only  morning  paper  of  the  New  Jersey 
capital,  the  State  Gazette  had  not  been 
kept  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  physical 
equipment  and  personnel,  and  the  first 
tasks  of  the  new  owners  were  to  bring 
the  plant  of  the  newspaper  to  a  greater 
degree  of  efficieiKy  and  influence,  it  was 
stated. 

The  new  company  is  made  up  of  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Rose,  investment  banker,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 
Company,  vice-president,  and  Frank  D. 
.Schroth,  editor  and  publisher.  All  of 
these  men  are  native  Trentonians. 

The  improvements  will  aggregate  near¬ 
ly  $100,000. 

The  State  Gazette  is  represented  in 
the  national  advertising  field  by  the  De- 
vine-MacQuoid  Company,  Inc. 


Jackzon  Building  in  Pasadena 

I-..  W.  Jackson,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Lima  (O.)  Daily  News,  is  building  a 
home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
tile  founder  and  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  Lima  News.  In  1919  he  organized 
a  stock  company  and  retired  from  active 
direction  of  his  newspaper.  He  is  now 
81  years  of  agt,  but  is  in  excellent 
health. 


FLASHES 


The  mint  makes  it  first  and  it’s  up  to 
us  to  make  it  last. — Sew  York  .  lineriean. 

The  last  masculine  prerogative,  still 
unencroached  on  by  femininity,  is  con¬ 
cealed  legs. — Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gaseiu. 

The  country  might  be  better  off  if 
some  of  the  archetilogists  who  are  dig¬ 
ging  for  relics  could  be  employed  in  the 
anthracite  mines. — Norfolk  I'irginian-  { 
Pilot.  i 

The  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  on  the  ^ 
streets,  seems  to  mean  the  survival  of  t 
the  flittest. — Boston  Transcript.  I 

Being  a  French  Premier  must  be  some- 
thing  like  trying  to  keep  house  in  a  re¬ 
volving  door. — The  Nezv  Yorker. 

At  least  the  little  children  can  still 
learn  anatomy  at  mother’s  knee.— Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gacette. 

Maybe  it  would  be  best  to  wait  and 
go  to  Florida  for  the  clearance  sale.— 
Toledo  Blade. 

If  dancing  is  the  poetry  of  motion, 
ten  modern  steps  are  the  vers  libre.~ 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

At  the  altar  of  inflation  F'rance  is  burn-  i 
ing  franc  incense. — Little  Rock  (Ark)  ? 
Gaselte.  I 


THE 

PROBLEM  OF 

THE  PRESS 

as  to  Church  Advertising — 


“When  the  churches  of  the  country  real¬ 
ize  that  church  advertising  is  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  form  of  preaching  their  gospel,  they  will 
all  advertise.  That  is  the  problem  of  the 
American  press — to  bring  that  realization.” 

This  statement  comes  from  a  newspaper 
man  who  is  developing  church  advertising  in 
his  columns. 

Take  advantage  of  the  Christmas  Season 
— a  big  one  in  the  churches — and  get  the 
news.  We  will  help  you  start  a  church  page 
with  plans  and  copy. 


Church  Advertising  Department 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

383  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Year  in  the  History 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 


During  the  year  of  1925  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  printed  over 


15,050,000  Lines 

OF  PAID  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

This  is  the  largest  volume  ever  printed  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  exceeding  the 
previous*  year’s  record-breaking  volume  by  a 

Gain  of  495,000  Lines 

For  12  consecutive  years  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  has 
printed  more  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  evening 
paper.  For  1925  it  leads  the  next  evening  paper  by  about 

350,000  Lines 

December,  also  was  a  record-breaking  month  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  exceeding  all  previous  records. 


The  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  for 

November  was 


682,313 


COPIES  A  DAY  and 
AT  3c.  A  COPY 


Double  the  circulation  of  any  other  Neu)  York  Evening  paper 
America’s  Largest  Evening  Newspaper  Circulation — and  at  3c.  a  copy 
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WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

“National  Sunshine  Club’’  Now  Handled  by  Bell — New  Daily  Children’s 
Series  on  the  Market — Adventure  Stories  Offered 
by  Metropolitan 


^HE  “National  Sunshine  Qub,”  a  series  entitled  “I  Was  There,”  which 
■*-  children’s  feature  originated  last  is  also  being  syndicated  by  King.  Brown 
March  by  the  C.  E.  Lang  Syndicate,  is  now  sports  expert  of  the  Chicago 
New  York,  is  now  being  handled  by  the  Herald  &  Examiner. 

Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York.  Ar-  - 

rangements  for  the  transfer  were  com-  “Roads  to  Heartache,”  by  Phyllis 
pleted  this  week.  Lang,  a  daily  serial  love  storv  to  run 


rangements  tor  the  transter  were  com-  “Roads  to  Heartache,”  by  Phyllis 

pleted  this  week.  _  _  Lang,  a  daily  serial  love  story  to  run 

oripnator  of  two  weeks  is  being  prepared  by  the 
the  iSiational  Sunshine  Oub  idea,  now  McClure  Newspapers  Syndicate. 

being  used  in  a  number  of  newspapers.  _ 

B.  O.  McAnney  is  the  sales  manager  mu  ^  -n  u  rj 

of  her  syndicate  and  will  continue  selling  A|bert  Payson  Terhunc.  writer  of  dog 


the  feature  throughout  the  newspaper  t^^hor  of  a  new  series  ol 

field.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  weekly  articles  under  the  heading  Tales 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  American  ex-  _ 

plorer  who  recently  returned  from  find-  t  •  r>-  ,  •  r  -•  A  crusade  against  controversial  adver- 

ing  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  Louis  Biederman,  artist  of  King  Fea-  tising  copy  has  been  started  by  the  Na- 
cradle  of  the  human  race  in  the  Gobi  tures  Syndirate,  New  \ork,  is  leaving  tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  of 
Desert,  Mongolia,  relates  some  of  his  1°  tor  Florida,  to  make  sketches  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 

earlier  experiences  at  hunting  whales  in  various  developments  in  that  state.  World.  The  National  Bureau,  in  its 

two  articles — “Charged  by  an  Infuriated  -  current  Better  Business  News,  depre- 

Whale”  and  “Ship  Dragged  by  Whale  The  McOure  Newspapers  Syndicate,  cates  as  a  misuse  the  present  tendency 
Against  Engines” — for  release  Jan.  3  and  New  York,  has  obtained  the  syndicate  of  retail  advertisers  to  attack  in  paid 
10  by  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Serv-  rights  to  “The  Black  Joker,”  latest  story  space  their  rivals,  the  direct  sellers,  and 
ice.  by  Isabel  Ostrander,  and  “Big  Foot,”  vice  versa.  Opinions  of  Alfred  C.  Fuller, 

Chief  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance,  full-  by  Edgar  Wallace.  “Out  of  the  Blue,”  president  of  the  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
blooded  Blackfoot  chief  and  honor  grad-  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  12  illustrated  and  Lew  Hahn,  managing  director  of  the 
uate  of  Carlisle,  tells  in  an  article  the  stories  by  the  author  of  the  “Bulldog  National  Retail  Drygoods  Association, 
story  of  Ross  Tanner,  white  survivor  Drumrrtond”  stories.  are  quoted  as  opposed  to  the  practice, 

of  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1862;  his 
adoption  as  an  infant  by  Indians,  among 
whom  he  has  since  lived,  and  the  eventual 

disclosure  of  his  identity.  In  this  article,  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

entitled  Two  White  Men  Out  of  an 
Indian  Past,”  also  for  the  Metropolitan, 

Chief  I-ong  Lance  recounts  how  John  Alfred  Austen  Agency  Partnership  Dissolved — Paul  Davis  Has  Joined 

Phillips  another  white  man  raised  by  &  Ryan— Dingledine  Now  With 

the  Indians,  and  Tanner  were  brought  i  u  .  r' 

together  by  him  and  recognized  each  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company 

other  after  an  interim  of  forty-nine  years. 

Two  articles  from  the  late  Aubrey  - 

Herbert,  English  diplomatist  and  ^thor-  rpHE  Alfred  Austin  Advertising  Ag-  Paul  Davis  of  the  Curtis  Publi.shing 

Extern  affairs,  brother  o  ±_  ^  co-partnership  owned  by  Al-  Company  joined  the  staff  of  Pedlar  & 

Tn^X,^h  f^ed  J."^’ Si  "^in  and^lvin  Austin  Ryan,  Inc.,^f  Jan.  1.  The  advertising  of 

King  Tut  Ankh  Amen  s  to  b,  w  Silberman,  with  offices  at  116  West  32d  the  Welte-Mignon  Studios,  Inc.,  has  been 

£  irS’AjrS  I—.  Yo*  effited  a  ,.-o,.a,»a.  in.ras.ed  this  ag.ncy, 

Servire  “Tn  the  of  the  Oiieen  t'o"  Jan  L  The  partnership  was  dis-  - 


of  Real  Dogs,”  which  are  being  offered 
by  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


FORESHADOWED  EVENTS 

Jan.  6 — Luncheon  to  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  New  York  Advertising 
Club. 

Jan.  11-17 — Good  Roads  Week. 

Jan.  13-15 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  newspaper  insti¬ 
tute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  15-16 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  26-27 — National  Advertising 
Commission,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Secor,  Toledo,  O. 

Jan.  27-28 — Fifth  District.  A.  A. 
C.  W.,  annual  convention,  To¬ 
ledo,  O. 

Feb.  1 — Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Col¬ 
umbus,  O. 

Feb.  11 — Missouri  Republican  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

To  Fight  Controversial  Ads 


are  quoted  as  opposed  to  the  practice. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Alfred  Austen  Agency  Partnership  Dissolved — Paul  Davis  Has  Joined 
Pedlar  &  Ryan — Dingledine  Now  With 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company 


“To  the  Land  of  the  Queen 


iiig,  according  to  George  H.  Peters,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
office  of  the  organization,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 

Russell  Mitcheltree  and  Dumont  Beer- 
bower  have  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  Street  &  F'inney.  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Robert  Finney  has  been 
made  secretary  to  lill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Mr.  Beerlxiwer’s  promotion. 

Proud  of  Paste  Pearls 

Tecla  Company,  makers  of  artificial 
pearls,  placed  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  Times  recently, 
under  the  heading,  “.A  Correction  and  a 
Pledge.” 

“It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  recent  Tecla  advertisements  were 
calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Tecla  pearls  are  genuine  pearls. 

“We  hasten  to  say  that  Teclas  are  a 
manufactured  product  created  in  our 
Paris  laboratories  and  it  never  was  our 
intention  to  advertise  or  sell  them  as 
anything  else.  In  future  advertising  this 
fact  will  be  made  plain.” 


Company  as  manager  of  the  department 


of  Sheba”  and  “Through  the  Highlands  discontinued.  \V.  K.  Dingledine,  formerly  secretary 

of  Hatred”  give  Mr.  Herbert’s  personal  bilberman  became  vice-president  of  Harrisburg,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Corn- 

experiences  in  Arabia  and  Albania.  the  Biow  Company,  9  East  40th  street,  merce,  has  joined  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 

" _  ’  New  York.  Company  as  manager  of  the  department 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  Mr.'  Silberstein  will  organize  a  new  of  commercial  research. 

has  completed  arrangements’  for  syndicat-  firm  under  his  own  name  at  the  present  - 

ing  a  series  of  daily  articles  on  “Child  offices  and  with  the  same  staff.  Bert  The  Izzard  Company,  advertising  ag- 
Training”  by  H.  L.  Manning,  an  educa-  Goldsmith  becomes  a  member  of  the  ency,  has  opened  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
tional  authority  in  that  field.  Each  article  new  firm.  in  the  Merchants’  National  Bank  Build- 

describes  one  of  the  many  pupils  met 

with  by  Mr.  Manning  in  his  career  as  . . .  . . . . .  ■  MVir,inimn]iiiii[iii;i . . 

a  teacher.  ' 


To  the  730  different 
subscribers  on 
our  books 

To  all  newspapers, 
generally, 

Happy 
New  Year 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Afax  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


“Quicksands  of  Love.”  the  latest  phase 
of  Adele  Garrison’s  serial,  “Revelations 
Of  A  VV’ife,”  will  start  January  27, 
through  King  Features  Syndicate,  New 
York  City.  Warren  \\^  Brown,  Chicago 
sports  writer,  is  the  author  of  a  new 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
PRESS  &  PLATE  CO. 

Says — 

“We  are  pleased  to  tell  the  wide, 
wide  world  that  Dl’PLEX 
TUBULARS  ARE  RIGHT.” 

DU^EX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Some  Users  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats: 

CENTRAL  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

% 

The  INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 

(Baltimore) 

% 

NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD 
SYNDICATE 


Why  the  paste  pot? 


Q  Judging  from  an  item  in  the  December,  1925, 
issue  of  Stereotypers’  Union  Journal,  the 
paste  pot  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  may  be 
a  source  of  real  danger. 

Q  Do  away  with  the  whole  pasting  fuss  by 
adopting  the  modern  CERTIFIED  COLD 
process  of  stereotyping. 


CERTIFe  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


340  Madison  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


/or  net  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility— use  Certifieds. 
MADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
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An  Index  to  Editor  &  Publisher 

FOR  1925 

will  be  one  of  the  new  features  of  the 
International  Year  Book  Number 

(To  be  published  January  30,  1926) 

— the  great  reference  book  of  the  publishing  and  advertising  business  of  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

- ANSWERS  50,000  QUESTIONS - 

A  Service  that  is  “Part  of  the  Equipment”  in  the  offices  of  all  newspaper  executives,  advertising 
agents,  feature  syndicates  and  equipment  distributors. 

THE  1925  INDEX 

covers  all  reports  of  principal  activities  in  the  fields  of  journalism 
and  advertising  as  reported  in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

America’s  leading  publication  in  these  two  important  and  closely 
allied  professions. 

Each  vital  news  item  is  carefully  indexed  and  cross-indexed  accord¬ 
ing  to  persons  and  properties  affected. 

All  items  (many  printed  exclusively  in  Editor  &  Publisher)  are 
classified  according  to  departments  and  branches  of  each  business. 

Every  Reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  great  service  feature  of  the  Year  Book 

Another  reason  why  every  copy  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  will  be  used  every  day  during  the  busy  months 
of  1926. 

Added  assurance  that  the  exclusive  features  of  the  International 
Year  Book  Number  will  be  of  a  character  that  is  vital — necessary 
and  appreciated. 

Advertisements  in  a  book  of  this  kind  enjoy  the 
support  of  a  live  atmosphere  that  increases  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  each  announcement. 


NOTE— TAe  index  wilt  be  a  regular  feature  of  all  future  Year  Book  Numbers,  Keep  all  your  iesuee  for  1926 
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LEWIS  H.  MINER 


CHILDREN  GIVEN  HOMES 


Former  Springfield  (111.)  State  Journal  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item’s  Christmas 
Publisher  Dies  Campaign  Aided  Orphans 

Lewis  H.  Miner,  owner  ot  the  Storing-  As  a  result  of  a  Christmas  campaign 
tit-IJ  (111.)  Stale  Journal,  from  1889  to  conducted  by  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item 
1923^  died  in  his  sleep  Dec.  18,  at  the  age  eight  children  were  adopted  by  residents 
ot  65  years.  ...  oi  Wayne  County,  and  will  receive  the 

Mr.  Miner  was  born  in  Springfield,  benefits  of  comfortable  homes. 

Jan.  31,  1860,  and  in  1880  began  his  news-  The  Item  s  campaign  was  based  on  the 
paper  career  as  reporter  for  the  journal,  line  by  John  Masefield,  “He  who  gives 
continuing  his  association  until  his  death,  a  child  a  home  builds  palaces  in  Kingdom 
Nine  years  after  he  entered  the  edi-  Come.’’ 
torial  staff  he  formc-d  a  group  to  take  Liberal  space  was  given  the  appeal  to 
over  the  Journal,  death  of  his  two  asso-  readers  during  the  Christmas  season,  and 
ciates  ending  that  lartnership,  S.  Leigh  the  response  was  immediate.  Stories  and 
Call  and  \\  ill  H.  McConnell  took  over  pictures  of  the  children  available  for 
-Mr.  Miner's  interests  Jan.  1,  1923.  adoption  and  the  legal  measures  were 

He  was  former  postmaster.  The  printed, 
widow,  a  son,  Theron  B.  Miner,  and  a  C.  H.  Clay,  managing  editor,  directed 


daughter,  Alice,  survive. 


Obituary 


the  camiKiign,  which  received  high  praise 
from  the  County  Board  of  (Children’s 
( iiiardians. 

N'ext  week  the  paper  will  carry  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  an  adjoining  county. 


Wr  D.  PEXNYCOOK.  64,  for  41 
”  *  years  publisher  of  the  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Chronicle,  died  recently.  He  was 


WORKING  THEIR  WAY 


died  Dec.  17.  He  formerly  worked  on  23  in  the  Cook  county  probate  court 
the  old  Poston  Advertiser,' Post oix  Rer-  <“  (  hicago  The  entire  estate  was  willed 


ord  and  Poston  Journal. 


Kirk  I..  Mii.f.s.  M).  managing  editor  ^  "rmuk 
of  the  Ashlatul  (Wis. )  Daily  Press,  died 
Dec.  22.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  Press  for  35  years. 

WiLi.l.t.M  Mrrcer,  assistant  foreman  of 


to  the  widow.  Mrs.  Maud  Warner  Mc- 


Completei  60th  Year 


war  and  never  fully  recovered 
’  Charles  E.  Todd.  69,  former  eilitor 
Patttsna  (N.  Y.)  Times,  and  charter 
member  Batavia  typographical  union,  is 
dead. 

Walter  J.  Ryan.  45.  assistant  to  the 
city  editor  of  the  Poston  Globe  for  the 
past  20  years,  died  suddenly  Dec.  27  at  his 
home  in  Malden,  Mass. 

E.  Dei  rselen.  87.  one  of  the  oMest 
newspaper  men  in  Idaho  dropin-d  dead 
at  Mullan,  Idaho.  N'ov.  .30.  He  had  been 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Mullan 
two  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  Ccetir  d'.Mene.  Rath- 
drum  and  St.  Maries. 


year  of  publication, 
is  editor. 


it  another  of  the  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  accounts  which  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  territory  cannot  be 
adequately  covered  without 


The 

Washington 

Times 


Injured  Carrier  Finishes  Route 

( 'arrier  loyalty  was  demonstrated 
strikingly  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  24.  when 
Albert  E.  Wallis,  60  year-old  carrier  for 
the  Pahimore  Sun,  continued  on  his  route 
following  a  severe  iK-ating  by  a  \egro 
highwayman,  after  having  bis  wounds 
dressed  at  a  hospital.  The  Sun  offered 
a  $.300  reward  for  the  arrest  of  his 
assailant. 


The  futility  of  the  “one  paper 
buy’’  argument  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  experiences 
of  its  national  advertisers. 
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OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
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Write  for  Free  Samples 


FLEXIDEAL  COMPANY,  Imc, 


15  WILLU.U  STREET 


at  one  time  prc.sident  of  the  California  50  Students  at  U.  of  Iowa  Making 
Press  .Association.  Journalism  Pay 

Erank  H.  Cooney,  82,  pioneer  journal¬ 
ist,  died  Christmas  morning  in  Chicago.  More  than  fifty  aspiring  newspaper 
He  was  buried  Dec.  28  at  Mt.  Olivet  and  women  at  the  University  of 

Cemetery.  For  40  years  he  had  been  a  *owa  are  earning  their  way  by  various 

resident  of  the  city  and  editor  of  the  (ypes  of  journalistic  work.^  Figures 

AdiVnee  Xnvs  Reports,  until  ten  years  compiled  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  W  eller,  direc- 

ago,  when  he  retired.  Prior  to  coming  for  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
to  (Chicago,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  university,  .show  that  at  least  half  a 
editorial  staff  and  part  owner  of  the  De-  hundred  students  are  earning  their  ex- 
troit  Mail.  '  penses  by  newspaper  work  which  ranges, 

C.  W.  Snyder.  84,  pioneer  newspaper-  ff'c  way  from  soliciting  advertising  to 
man  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  publisher  of  the  taking  executive  charge  of  the  eight  page 
Cedar  Falls  Gazette,  died  recently  in  ntorning  daily  newspaiier  published  by 
Pasadena,  Cal.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  the  university. 

Civil  W’ar.  He  left  Cedar  Falls  20  years  .  Student  journalists  draw  salaries  rang- 
ago  being  later  associated  with  the  Red  uig  in  some  instances  to  a  point  well 
Oak  Express  and  Council  Pluffs  Non-  above  the  $1,000  mark  annually  through 
pared .  *^ch  activities. 

ALBFJtT  Rice  Barnes,  for  54  years  Tl’c  Daily  loivan.  student  daily,  em- 

head  of  the  Barnes  Printing  Company,  ploys  on  salary  18  editors  and  copy  read- 
Chicago,  died  Dec.  27,  at  his  Evanston,  ers,  five  to  direct  the  business  end  of  the 
Ill.,  home.  He  was  at  one  time  president  Paper  and  seven  students  on  whole  or 
of  the  Chicago  Typothetw.  Part  time  mechanical  work.  Others  are 

John  W^arren  Codd,  30,  advertising  engaged  in  different  duties  to  be  found 
manager  of  the  Michigan  Stove  W’orks,  about  a  daily  s  office. 

Detroit,  died  in  Ilarjier  Hospital,  De-  A  dozen  young  men  find  a  source  of 

troit,  last  week  after  an  operation.  revenue  in  corresponding  for  newspapers 

H.  \V.  Owens,  vice-president  of  the  outside  of  Iowa  City  and  by  supplying 
Trade  Periodical  Company,  Chicago,  died  wire  and  picture  services, 
recently.  Mr.  Owens  was  connected  with 

furniture  trade  jiublications  for  30  years.  McCormick  Estate  $216,000 

Mabel  D.  Hansen,  for  29  years  con-  ,,  ,  »  •  ,  r  .• 

nected  with  the  Ilartland  died  Dec.  ,  Alexander  .\.  McfZorm.ck,  former  edi- 

24  at  her  home  in  Hartland.  She  had  P«bh.sher  of  the  Chicago  Evening 

been  editor  since  1902.  f"/  "f  various  newspapers  in  In^- 

Albert  E.  Kerrigan,  for  manv  years  vft  an  estate  valued  at  $216,000. 

attached  to  the  Poston  Post  editorial  staff.  ^n  inventory  approved  on 


The  Guthrie  County  Vidette,  published 
at  Patifpra.  la.,  the  oldest  newspaper  in 


the  .Salt  has  completed  its  60th 

room.  IS  dead.  He  was  gassed  while 
>erving  in  the  British  .\rmy  during  the 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  Editor  h  Purlisrir, 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  for  further  details  of  circulation, 
editorial  policy  and  mechanical  requirements  of  Advertising  World.  This 
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Stan  rdi  ted 


NTO  from  power  and  he  richly  deserved  his 
fate. 

iVS  “It  is  our  desire  ultimately  to  make 
the  Daily  News  in  Philadelphia  another 
,  .  paper  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 

■“**'“*  Evening  Graphic.  But  we  expect  to  ac- 
hange  complish  this  by  gradual  measures.  We 
Will  will  test  out  measures  to  prove  their 
value.  We  do  not  expect  to  compel 
Philadelphians  to  accept  a  policy  if  their 
reaction  to  it  is  unfavorable,  although  I 
am  fairly  well  convinced  that  a  paper 
York  Ei’ening  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  getting  out 
,  .  ’  ‘  in-  here  in  New  York  will  be  found  ac- 

another  tabjoid,  the  I’hihiddphia  ceptable  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  will 
Ellmaker  is  doubtless  adhere  to  the  policies  we  have 
laid  down  in  the  management  of  the 


Bernarr  Macfadden,  publisher  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  A  «i> 

(Jraphk,  a  tabloid,  has  purchased  an 
terest  in 

Daily  Xcas,  of  which  Let- 

general  manager.  .  . . 

Formal  announcement  of  the  deal  will  Evening  Graphic, 
be  made  in  Phikulelphia  and  generally 
on  Jan.  2  or  4,  Mr.  .Macfadden  informed 
Editok  &  Pi  in.iSHKK  this  week. 

Mr.  Macfadden  will  head  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  the  ALacfadden  Newspapers  Cor¬ 
poration,  wliich  has  been  formed  t(j  handle 
the  Daily  News,  he  said.  Others  officers 
have  only  been  tentatively  selected,  he 
declared,  and  their  names  could  not  yet 
be  made  public.  He  declared  himself  un¬ 
certain  as  to  whether  there  would  l)e  a 
public  sale  of  stock  in  the  new  corp<ira- 
tion.  or  whether  the  Macfadden  Publica¬ 
tions  would  finance  the  purchase. 

Former  owners  of  the  paper  will  retain  ■ ,  ^  . 

their  interest,  and  there  will  be  no  change  once,  Evans  said.  Gray  will  be  pres^i- 
in  the  present  operating  organization.  'Y'"  ^ 

The  tabloid  will  be  moved  to  a  new  plant  freasurcr,  and  Miss  Ella  Quick,  who  has 
and  new  equipment  purchased.  Efforts  ’.ec".  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  the  pub- 
will  Ik-  made  to  change  its  appearance  hcation  for  a  numlicr  of  years,  will  be 
graduallv  to  conform  more  nearly  with  scMctary.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

that  of  the  Evening  Graphic.  .  f-'anf  was  connected  with  the  adver- 

Thc  Daily  News  began  publication  departments  of  Indianapolis  news- 

March  31.  1925.  It  claims  a  circulation  lY'pers  for  nine  years  before  going  to 
of  about  50,000.  Present  executives  are  ‘he  Commercial.  Gray  has  been  in  the 
Frederic  E.  Shapiro,  managing  editor ;  newspaper  business  for  nearly  30  years, 
J.  II  Keen,  city  editor;  John  C.  starting  as  a  carrier  boy  in  Indianapolis. 
Marscher,  advertising  manager;  James  political  editor  pf  the 

Brady,  circulation  manager,  and  M.  E.  jEort/i  (Tex.)  Re^rd,  and  he  helped 
Cowperthwaite,  classified  manager.  '■*11  ^  Indiana  Forum  in  1916  and 

.Mr.  Maefadden’s  formal  statement  to  >^17.  He  was  made  editor  of  the  Com- 
Editor  &  PuBLrsHER  follows:  mercial  in  November,  1924.  He  will  be 

“Replying  to  your  request  for  informa-  of  the  paper  under  the  new  own- 

tion  regarding  the  report  that  we  have  crship. 

purchased  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  ■■  . . 

will  sav  that  it  is  true  in  part.  The 
News  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Mac- 
fadden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  new  corpora- 
tion  that  we  have  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  handling  this  paper. 

“The  former  owners  of  the  newspai^r 
will  retain  their  interest  and  work  with  ^ 

IIS  in  making  this  publication  an  out- 
standing  success.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  organization  as  far  as  we 
know  at  this  time.  The  paper  will  con- 
tiniie  its  present  policy  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  change  the  editorial  staff.  ~ 

“We  will  gradually  test  out  many  of 

the  features  and  methods  for  circulation  |  Itj 

building  that  were  used  so  effectively  in  j^m  1 

New  York,  but  no  radical  or  revolt!- 
tionary  changes  will  be  made.  We  do 
to  lose  the  friends  which  the 
paper  has  made  through  its  present  poli- 
and  therefore  we  will  endeavor 
gradually  to  improve  the  present  paper, 
with  a  view 


BUSINESS  DAILY  SOLD 


FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE 

Frederic  William  Wile,  rejiurter,  war  corresi>otulent, 
journalist,  will,  hetrinnini;  January  4,  lD2(i,  conduct  the 
Washint^ton  of'lice  for  Fl)i  r()k.S’  I-'I-'A  I  URF  SERV¬ 
ICE.  Inc. 

The  late  A’ictor  l.aw.son  said  of  .Mr.  Wile: 

“An  indomitable  worker,  Mtli  essentially  sound  views  on  public 
questions,  Frederic  H'illiam  IFile  has  no  hampering  illusions  or 
fads.  He  is  American,  through  and  through." 

Louis  W'iley  of  the  "fCew  York  Times  says: 

“IFile’s  ‘Washington  Observations’  are  terse,  cogent,  and  on 
subjects  of  general  interest.  They  should  be  popular  throughout 
the  country” 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Wile  was  made  with  the  view  of 
giving  our  clients  a  sound,  sane,  independent  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington,  whose  broad  experience  and 
far  reaching  contacts  will  keep  our  papers  in  clo.se  touch 
with  affairs  at  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Wile’s  appointment  is  in  keeping  with  our  policy  to 
deliver  a  superlative  service  that  will  excel  any  other 
offered. 

Experience  and  money  are  needed  to  produce  such  a 
service. 

EDITORS’  FEATURE  SERVICE  INC.  HAS  BOTH 

Do  you  want  a  well  balanced,  interesting  home  page? 

Editors’  Feature  Service  has  it! 

Do  you  want  a  page  of  sports  features  and  comments 
edited  by  and  illustrated  by  experts? 

Editors’  Feature  Service  has  it! 

Do  you  want  a  well  balanced  selection  of  news  pictures 
and  news  features? 

Editors’  Feature  Service  supplies  them! 

Do  you  want  a  bright  informative  selection  of  editorial 
features? 

Editors’  Feature  Service  supplies  them! 

Do  you  want  a  well  selected  lot  of  comics,  with  enough 
appealing  single  and  double  column  humorous  features 
to  fill  your  requirements? 

Editors’  Feature  Service  will  fill  the  order. 

Do  you  want  a  service  high  in  quality,  reasonable  in 
price,  abreast  of  the  times — one  that  you  can  back  with 
your  advertising? 

The  answer  is  wdth 

EDITORS’  FEATURE  SERVICE^  INC. 

New  York  Office  DUtributed  throuch  CleTeland  Office 

1819  Broadway  JohnMn  Features,  Inc.  £.  22d  St.  &  Payne  Are. 

Wire  for  full  samples  and  price 


to  making  it  of  gradually 
increasing  interest  to  its  present  readers 
and  to  the  new  readers  we  expect  to 
attract. 

“The  equipment  of  the  News  is  quite 
inadequate  and  new  equipment  has  al¬ 
ready  been  ordered.  Two  or  three 
months  will  elapse,  however,  before  the 
new  equipment  will  be  installed,  there¬ 
fore  but  little  improvement  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper  un¬ 
til  that  time. 

“We  also  expect  to  move  the  plant  and 
office  from  its  present  location,  although 
the  address  of  the  new  quarters  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

“The  paper  will  be  independent  in 
politics  It  is  now  supporting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so.  It  is  my  belief  that  far  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  many  instances 
with  an  independent  paper  by  working 
through  established  and  powerful  parties 
than  by  violently  opposing  them.  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler  gave  us  an  example  of  vio¬ 
lent  opposition.  He  could  have  continued 
in  his  job  in  Philadelphia  by  using  more 
compromising  methods  and  would  have 
done  vastly  more  toward  cleaning  up  the 
town.  Rut  his  violent  opposition,  as  em¬ 
phasized  hv  some  of  his  raids,  aroused 
so  much  antagonism  that  he  was  removed 
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ELGIN  DAILY  NEWS  AND 
COURIER  MERGED 


Newspaper*  Assist  to  Float  Fair 


PORTLAND  B.  B.  B.  EXPANDS 


Newsboys’  Band  Gives  Concert 


made  possible  by  a  gift  of  £1,500  for  the 
D.  A.  McKenzie  Named  President  of  preliminary  expenses  by  the  London 
Consolidated  Paper.  Strohn  and  Daily  News.  Other  gifts  by  London 
o,  ,  o  .  j  ^  ,  ,  Liberal  newspapers  were  an  automobile 

Black  Vice-Presidents  — Job  from  the  Z^af/y  C/.ro«ff/r  and  an  elabor- 

Plant*  Combined  ate  program  by  the  Star. 

The  iiliiin  (111.)  Daily  News  was  FINED  FOR  PAPER  THEFT 
merged  with  the  Elgin  Daily  Courier  this  — 


A  huge  Liberal  Fair  that  was  a  feature  - ; -  The  Newsboys’  Band  of  the  Hamilt:.  \ 

of  London  life  before  Christmas  was  Director*  increased  to  9 — Invesbgator  (Q.)  Daily  News  recently  gave  a  puW:  ’ 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  £1,500  for  the  Dismissed  After  Newspaper  Attacks  concert  at  a  local  theater.  The  band  cot  i 


preliminary  expenses  by  the  London  .  rn..-  ^  s'sts  32  pieces  and  was  organized  I  Jj 

Daily  News.  Other  gifts  by  London  B.  J.  Alf.  circulation  manager  I 

Liberal  newspapers  were  an  automobile  has  voted  to  increase  the  board  ^  fj 


from  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  an  elabor-  directors  to  not  less  than  nine  or  more 
ate  program  by  the  Star.  have  served  up 

_  to  this  time.  The  bureau  will  also  in- 

FINED  FOR  PAPER  THEFT  ''’]ir[£%'amT?e^llition  that  the  bureau 
-  announces  this  change  is  also  included 


AD  TIPS 


Ceorfe  Batten  Company,  332  South  Michigi; 


- -  -  announces  iniS  cnange  is  aiso  inciuucu  avenue  rhicnio  Have  under  enn.ilIrratiM 

week,  as  the  Llgtn  Daily  Coun^-News,  Portland  Man  Must  Pay  $25  for  Taking  word  that  the  bureau  has  dispensed  with  list  on 'the  Celotex  Co.,  Chicago. 


the  hrst  issue  un-  Restaurant’s  Copy  the  services  of  Joe  Loeb,  special  invest!-  George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  aver.5,.| 

der  the  new  ,  ,  r  ■  ,  gator,  because  of  “lack  of  funds.”  The  Placing  account  of  Walker  sC 

name  appearing  While  the  money  value  of  a  single  copy  action  as  to  Loeb  came  after  a  severe  at- 

Saturday’  Jan.  2.  of  a  newspaper  is  small,  the  newspaper  uck  upon  the  bureau  for  the  employment  ranges  Crawford  coal,  gas  and  elec.-, 

D.  A.  McKen-  ^ten  has  a  va.ue  to  its  possess^  lar  Lo^Jj  Portland  Blackett  A  Sample,  58  East  Washing.., 

zie,  who  came  to  TCyond  the  puixhase  Pr'ce,  Judge  W.  A.  newspapers.  The  newspapers  including  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  and  contraa 

the  News  in  1898  Lkwall  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  police  court  ££,g  (jregonian,  Journal  and  News,  criti-  Ba*'ick  Mfg.  Co..  C'hicago. 

from  Akron,  O.,  told  (jUst  Spiering,  a  mill  worker,  in  l^oeb's  personal  standing  in  the  Com^y,  W 

where  h  e  was  linins  h,m  $2a  for  stealing  a  copy  of  the  community  and  declared  that  his  unsavory  ,Vade“deals“''o'nThe  M^^rfmn  H«'eT‘chicaTo  "* 

secretary  of  the  Orepnian.  .  ^  ^  ^  personal  record  reflected  on  the  excellent  caple*  A  Company  225  East  Erie 

Akron  Beacon-  1  he  proprietor  of  a  suburban  restaurant  ^^ork  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  Chicago.  .Sending  out  renewal  cmtracts  (« 

Join^iolf  will  be  heiu  missed  nis  morning  puper  tor  several  tbe  Oregonian  and  ^ews  announced  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad, 

president,  general  days  in  succession.  A  policeman  was  ^yjthdrawal  as  supporting  members  *  *?'-  , .  .  -v,,  wr 

manager  and  edi-  put  on  watch,  caught  Spiering  in  the  ac  gg^g^  Business  Bureau  until  such  ,a?d  l^’ua^.a^'?i..^of 

tor  of  the  con-  of  stealing  the  paper  and  t«ik  him  to  jail  jj^g  Loe^.^  employemnt  should  be  dis-  for  the  0*Cc(lar  Corp.,  Chicago.  1 

sohdated  paper,  on  a  disorderly  conduct  charge.  continued.  John  H.  Dunhmn  Comply,  431  North  Michi  1 

He  joined  the  The  actual  cash  price  does  not  enter  The  dismissal  of  Loeb  followed  im-  ‘■■an  avenue,  Chicago,  making  up  schedules  f«il 


Restaurant’s  Copy 

While  the  money  value  of  a  single  copy 


George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  aver.oi.u 


D.  A.  McKenzie 


,  consideration  much  in  this  case.”  ^gjiately  upon  these  attacks,  but  Paul  "  G.  .‘^.aal  Co..  C'hicago. 

ager  April  12,  1920,  after  21  years  of  said  Judge  Ekwall  when  Spiering  W’as  -p  nrp^idpnt  of  the  Portland  Ad*  Erwin,  Wuey  A  Compmny,  844  Rush  ttrwt 

service  with  the  News.  A.  Richard  placed  on  trial  “There  are  thousands,  ^ert ising ’  Club,  said  that  the  two  things  J^L“fng  r”\w%i’*Sinnact.*  jewTfo 

Lowrie  will  be  associate  editor,  C.  B.  >cs  aliout  a  hundred  thousand  who  awake  bearing  on  each  other.  Co.,  Chicago.  Issuing  renewal  contracts  f« 

Strohn,  .-Vurora,  111.,  first  vice-president,  in  the  morning  m  the  habit  of  reading  the  _  .he  Marquet.e  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 


tVio  Uefter  Rticinpcc  Riirpaii  unlit  «nrh  Crltclilield  A  Co.,  223  West  Jackson  bouk  3 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  until  suen  Chicago  Preparing  a  list  of  newipaienl 

ne  as  Loeb  s  employemnt  should  be  dis-  for  the  O’Ce.lar  Corp.,  Chicago.  B 

ntinued.  John  H.  Dunham  Company,  431  North  Michi  3 

The  dismissal  of  Loeb  followed  im-  ‘■■an  avenue,  Chicago,  making  up  schedules  f«S 
ediately  upon  these  attacks,  but  Paul  eh'"***-  j 

.  Shaw,  president  of  the  Portland  Ad-  *  Company,  ^  Rush  stre«, 

■eiic-nw  rii.K  coin  that  thn  tvew  thinoc  newspaijn 


and  Lyman  F.  Black,  second  vice-presi-  Oregonian  fqi  a  record  of  the  happenings  .•.wTorsiM ic'imc'  tuc  ctacit”  Albert  Frank  A  Company,  134  South  Lasiik 

dent.  of  the  world.  You  fellows  who  carry  IN  1  KUUUl-lPlls  IMt  SlArr  S,  _  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  advertituq 

The  Courier  has  been  served  by  the  away  a  man’s  paper  morning  after  morn-  -  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerct 

United  Press  and  the  News  by  the  .\s-  ing  b^ause  you  will  not  buy  one  your-  Milwaukee  Journal  Writer*  Featured  Kjan';%i«go”^{>«J.ri^^ 

sociatcd  Press.  The  Couricr-.News  will  self,  deprive  that  man  of  an  important  Birthday  Anniversary  Activities  of  ne«spapers  for  the  advertising  of  Crane* 

have  both  services.  item  in  his  daily  life,  his  source  of  _  Co..  Chicago. 

Both  papers  have  conducted  job  print-  general  information.”  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  recently,  on  the  Greenleaf  Company,  41  Mt.  Vernon  street, 

ing  establishments.  The  Courier  job  -  occasion  of  its  43d  birthday,  and  its  first  Boston.  Has  secured  the  following  accoimu. 

plant  will  be  moved  to  the  News  building  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  anniversary  in  its  new  home,  held  “Open  anT"colorTte?"’'ir.d  -fh^^  F“e"oS 

and  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Black.  The  _  House  for  a  week,  and  invited  the  peo-  Company,  1‘iireoxia  Ginger  .Me. 

consolidated  paper  w  ill  be  issued  from  the  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  .  _  pie  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  to  be  Harvey  Ady^skig  Agency,  538  South  Dear 

Courier  plant  at  17-21  North  Spring  W*  and  ^hoonover  Launch  East  its  guests.  Carefully  arranged  progress  l?aT.s*lriut?e'r?Terri/^^^^^^^^^^^ 


in  Birthday  Anniversary  Activities 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  recently,  on  the 


the  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 

Albert  Frank  A  Company,  134  South  Lasallt 
St.,  Chicago.  Now  handling  the  advertisiof 
of  the  Colora.Io  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerct. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Advertising  Company, 
30  North  Michigan,  Chicago.  Prepariiig  a  Im 
of  newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  Crane  * 
Co..  Chicago. 

Greenleaf  Company,  41  Mt,  Vernon  street, 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 


occasion  of  its  43d  birthday,  and  its  first  Boston.  Has  secured  the  following  accoiinti. 

annivercarv  in  its  new  home  held  “Ooen  Carpenter-Morton  Company,  Paints.  Enanieh, 

anniversary  in  IlS  new  nome,  ncia  vjpen  ^  arnishes  and  Colorite,  and  The  Pureoxa 

House  for  a  week,  and  invited  the  peo-  Company,  Pureoxia  Ginger  .Me. 

pie  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  to  be  Harvey  Adye^skig  Agency,  538  South  Dear. 


street. 

The  FJgiii  Daily  News  was  established  The  first  issue  of  the  £aj/ Ylroudjluire  during  the  first  week  of  “Open  Omriea  W  Hort  Inc.,  116  Wes. 

in  1871  A  weekly  issue  known  as  the  ^f'*SaS  inc'!  n'r^Hlyn."" 

'  paa  circu...io„  «.  n,ore  ,ha„  2m  I"!,*'”"”'"!,!'’.'!'’"  ^.5^.  "iSS”/- J.C52 


Stroudsburg  Morning  Sun 


were  presented  every  afternoon  and  even-  co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


nigm  Aavocate,  was  established  in  im/.  .  circulation  of  more  than  2  0(K)  aepartmeni  eonors  were  icaiurea.  h.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Compnny,  14  Ean 

The  weekly  was  discontinued  a  few  years  riaitnoH  '  Readers  were  able  to  meet  them  person-  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Putting  out  orden 

ago,  and  the  subscription  list  merged  with  ^  ij-  formerly  connected  with  ’’“"If  Aitl.r«“co’..  M^arShln.  M^ch.*"" 

^'"rP^r' '  u-ii-  I  .  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  is  editor  of  cuss  with  them  the  subjects  on  which  the  Kirtlan^Engol  Company,  ^  North  Michiga- 

Adam  H.  Lowne  and  \\  illis  L.  Black  «ofw»r  P  u  xvUn  editorial  people  were  qualined  to  speaK.  avenue^  ChicaRo.  Have  schedules  under  way 

X"  ‘S'  ‘’Sr?  S-  “Ti'’'  («'  .0  ,  Th.  .lurnoon  progra,m  plann.d  'So  STMi,h,„ 

Mr.  Black  died  in  1916  and  Mr.  business  'office  of  the  East  to  appea  particularly  to  women,  and  ch.cago.  Uri^g ' rot"  S..  o?  dSS 


Lowrie  in  1918.  A  corporation  had  pre-  ctmuAtbunr  \fnrn:«,r  Prert  is  oenoral  featured  the  women’s  department  activi-  newspa’per*  for'  the  advertising  of  Stillmai 
„i,^.,ci.,  ,,,,1  JtrouasDurg  Aiornin,,,  i  rcss,  is  general  .  ,  ,  Cre.-im  Co  Anmr.,  in 


viouslv  been  formed,  and  upon  the  death  ju.  c..^* 

a  t  K-.  manager  of  the  Sun. 


of  the  fathers,  A.  Richard  Lowrie  be¬ 
came  president  and  editor  and  Lyman  F. 
Black,  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

The  Elgin  Daily  Courier  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1878.  It  was  purchased  by  Col. 
I.  C.  Copley,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  almut  20 


The  Sun  carries  Associated  Press  news 


ties  of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mof-  ,  ... 

fptt  wofT$3^n*<  f’ditoi*  with  the  eo*  McCwui  Compsnyg  6  North  Atichi^sn  j 

lett,  womans  page  caitor,  wan  tnc  co  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  preparing 

operation  Ot  the  Journal  fashion  artists  advertising  campaign  for  the  new  Palmer  houic  j 


upcraiiuii  ui  uic  juuiiidi  idaiiiuii  aavertising  campaign  tor  the  new  Palmer  houit 

_  .  and  Milwaukee  shops,  which  loaned  mod-  (hotel).  CTiicago. 

Old  Newsboy*  Raise  $43,000  els,  dramatized  the  inspection  tour  ma.le  v^”tT^av"nu'^e^  Chfo^Jo*  ifoTT^pa Ad 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  each  week  in  preparing  the  Sunday  fash-  „t  newspapers  on  the  Natio.iall  toilet  Co, 

-The  annual  sale  of  newspapers  by  the  ion  page  and  sketching  the  latest  in  gowns.  Paris,  Tenn. 


It  is  one  of  the  Northern  Old  Newsboys  Association  of  Detroit  to  Editorial  men  were  featured  on  the 


Illinois  Group  of  Newspapers.  Head- 


Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  225  North  Michigan  ave.  | 
luie,  Chicago.  Sending  out  copy  orders  into  I 


quarters  is  in  Aurora.  The  other  two  the  city  at  Christmas  time  raised  a  total 
papers  of  the  Group  are  the  .Aurora  fund  of  $43,541.65,  while  the  city  firemen 
Beacon-News  and  the  Joliet  Herald-  collected  another  fund  of  $19,102.75,  which 
Neil'S.  Elgin,  Joliet  and  .\urora  are  now  was  turned  over  to  the  Old  Newsboys, 
one-newspaper  cities.  making  a  total  of  $62,644.40.  Gov.  Groes- 

Alcorn-Seymour  Company  represent  beck,  a  former  newsboy,  was  among 
the  Courier  in  the  eastern  field:  R.  H.  lose  who  sold  papers  for  the  fund. 


raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  programs.  ',he’ sc«fhwSt  fw"  the*  UyV“Kuirinum  c“, 
the  city  at  Christmas  time  raised  a  total  - - - -  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

fund  of  $43,541.65.  while  the  city  firemen  Tr,„.rv>o  x,  Pitducuvd  i<»a  An«..oi  AAvertishw  Corporatkm,  30  Nortk  ^ 

.  Chicago.  Making  renewal 


Editor  &  Pubusher  1926  Annual  M^hiKan 
Year  Book,  due  January  30.  contracts  for  the  ) 


contracts  for  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo.  0. 


Davis  of  LaCoste  and  Maxwell  in  the 
western  field.  I.  K.  Groom  of  Aurora 


Those  who  use  the  classified  page  of 


is  director  of  national  advertising.  The  Editor  &  Publisher  realize  how  deeply 
News  has  been  represented  in  the  eastern  it  penetrates  newspaper  and  advertising 
and  western  fields  by  E.  M.  Burke.  Inc.  circles. 


Circulators  Attention 


We  have  purchased  the  retail  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  business  of  1>.  Jonas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  taking  possession  January  ist,  1926. 
The  business  of  Jonas  &  Co.  was  established  in  1875. 
Time  will  make  it  older — We  will  try  to  make  it 
larger. 

HOTALING’S  NEWS  AGENCY 


308  WEST  40th  ST. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted 

A  position  of  Circulation 
Manager  for  a  large  Central 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  is 
open  to  the  right  man. 

Apply  in  writing,  giving 
age,  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity. 

Address — A-B-C  care  Editor  &  Publisher,  N.Y.  City 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1926 
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W.  A.  WHITE  WILL  TELL  EDITORS  SOCIETY 
WHETHER  THE  *TAGE^*  IS  WANING 

Correspondents  of  Old  and  New  World  Papers  on  Program 
to  Define  Their  Work — Two  Open  Forum  Sessions 
at  Washington  Meeting 


'T'HE  program  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  at  the  new  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  15  and  16  was 
announced  this  week  by  Secretary  E.  C. 
Hopwootl.  It  follows : 

Frid.w  Morning,  Jan.  15,  10  A.  M. — 
Address  of  President  Casper  S.  Yost, 
at.  Louis  Glohe-Dcmocrat;  committee 
reports,  etc. 

Frid.w  Afternoon. — .\ddress  “The 
Political  Job  of  Old  World  Newspapers 
and  How  They  Do  It,”  by  W'ilmott  Har- 
sant  Lewis,  Washington  correspondent 
London  Times. 

.\ddress:  “Are  American  Newspapers 
Doing  Their  Political  Job  and  What 
Is  It?”  by  William  Hard,  Washington 
correspoiuient  and  publicist. 

Open  forum  on  "Wire  Problems,”  led 
by  Olin  W.  Kennedy,  managing  editor, 
Miami  Herald. 

Saturday  Morning,  Jan.  16,  10  A. 
M. — “What  a  University  President  sees 
in  the  Newspapers,”  Dr.  George  Barton 
Cutten,  president,  Colgate  University. 

Open  forum — “Coverning  the  City — 
The  State,”  led  by  George  B.  Armstead, 
managing  editor  Hartford  Courant;  “The 
Editorial-Advertising  Space  Problem,” 
led  by  Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

S.ATURDAY  Aftern(»n. — “Have  Edi¬ 
torials  Lost  Their  Influence?"  William 
Allen  White,  editor  Emforia  Gasetle. 

Business  Session — Ejection  of  directors, 
etc. 

Saturday  Evening.  7  P.  M.— .Annual 
dinner. 


A.  P.  EXPANDS  K.  C.  BUREAU 

Coait  Terminal  Transferred  There 
from  Chicago  Effective  Dec.  27 

Wire  changes  that  went  into  effect  last 
Sunday  night  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  made 
Kansas  City  an  important  hub  of  news 
transmission  facilities  of  The  Associated 
Press. 

The  coast  trunk  circuits  of  the  A.  P., 
which  terminate  in  San  Francisco,  were 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City, 
effective  last  Sunday  night.  Kan.sas  City 
now  is  the  relay  point  for  these  circuits. 
Effective  also  at  that  time  Kansas  City 
was  placed  in  direct  wire  connection  with 
Omaha  and  Des  Moines. 

Relay  of  the  southwest  trunk  circuits, 
serving  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kansas  City  several  months  ago. 
The  Kansas  and  Mis.souri  state  wires  con¬ 
nect  points  in  those  states  directly  with 
Kansas  City. 

The  hulk  of  the  news  repr>rts  reaches 
Kansas  City  over  direct  trunk  wires  from 
New  York,  terminating  in  Kansas  City. 

Roth  the  editorial  and  traffic  department 


If  You 


reckon  reader-value  by  circula¬ 
tion — you  must  have 

The  Washington  Star 

with  Sunday  morning  Edition  in 

Washington,  D.  C. 

But  you  don’t  need  any  other 
paper.  The  Star  is  read  7  days  a 
week  by  practically  everybody  in 
the  National  Capital. 

N.  Y.  Office— lU  E.  42nd  St. 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Chicago  Offico— Tower  Building 

J.  E.  LUTZ 


staffs  of  the  local  bureau  were  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  changes.  Ralph  H. 
Heppe  is  correspondent  and  L.  E.  Paris 
is  the  traffic  department  representative. 

HALES  SHERIFF  TO  COURT 

Reporter  Attacked  by  Sheriff  Seeking 
Legal  Satiifaction 

Whether  a  county  official  can  prevent 
a  reporter,  in  pursuit  of  his  usual  duties, 
from  entering  the  official's  office  is  the 
question  involved  in  the  case  of  Ben 
Nlanford,  sheriff  of  Sutter  Coimty,  now 
pending  in  a  court  at  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
When  Otis  V.  Sweetland,  a  reporter  for 
the  Marysville  Democrat  went  to  the 
sheriff's  office  recently  to  cover  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing.  Manford  struck  him 
twice  in  the  face  after  ordering  him 


from  the  place,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

In  a  trial  held  Dec.  17,  a  jury  was 
unable  to  agree  and  Manford.  will  be  re¬ 
tried.  Among  those  who  testified  for 
Sweetland  were  the  district  attorney  and 
justice  of  the  peace. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  case  was 
that  among  the  jurors  impaneled  for  the 
trial  were  a  former  newspaper  reporter 
and  a  former  sheriff.  Both  asked  to  be 
excused  because  they  had  formed  an 
opinion  in  the  matter. 


Editor*  Attend  Burial  Ceremony 

The  ashes  of  Alexander  Sands,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Cineinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  were  laid  to  rest  this  week  by  the 
managing  editors  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  Cincinnati  in  an  impressive  ceremony. 
Editors  who  attended  the  funeral  were 
William  F.  Wiley,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  George  S.  McDowell,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Commercial  Tribune, 
now  financial  editor  of  the  Enquirer ; 
Hulbert  Taft  and  Moses  Strauss  of  the 
TimesStarr;  Harry  W.  Brown  and 
Wade  H.  ^iountfort  of  the  Commercial 
Tribune  and  Elmer  P.  Fries  of  the  Cin- 
ciimati  Post. 


STUDENTS  SURVEY  ADS 

Wiaconsin  Class  Discovers  Headline 
Words  Growing  Shorter 

Lessons  learned  by  advertisers  in  the 
writing  of  headlines  for  advertisements 
have  bK:en  traced  since  1900  by  students  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  working 
imder  the  direction  of  the  psychology  de¬ 
partment.  By  studying  complete  tiles  of 
popular  magazines  for  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December  in  1900,  1905,  1910, 
1915,  and  1920,  it  was  found  that: 

1.  The  average  length  of  words  in  the 
headline  has  decreased  from  six  to  four 
units. 

2.  The  use  of  all-capital  letters  in 
headlines  decreased  from  30  per  cent  to 
four  per  cent;  the  use  of  all-lower  case 
letters  decreas^  from  20  to  one  per  cent, 
and  the  use  of  capital  initial  letters  has 
increased  from  50  to  95  per  cent. 

3.  36-point  type  is  most  used. 

4.  The  firm  name,  as  a  caption,  is  dis¬ 
appearing. 

5.  The  name  of  the  article  in  a  head¬ 
line  is  most  used;  indirect  heading _  is 
second  in  use,  and  command  and  question 
headlines  are  increasing  in  use,  especially 
in  small  size  ads. 


INSPECT 
a^OUR 


^ARCH’S 

Thesaurus 

•^'CTIONARY 


Hol'St 

LEDGE 


THU  lllu»tr«tion  U  less  than  half 


and  2H''  thick.  Bound  in  hand 


Buckram  bindinf,  with  col” 


•Idas  and  back. 


and  marblad  adcos*  Contain*  1462 


pafat,  printad  on  spacial  thin. 
It  I*  a  handsoma 


worthy  addition  to  any 


library,  no  mattar  how  complata. 


this  Treasure  House  of 
Words  and  Knowledge 

Learn  in  your  own  office,  or  home,  how 

MARCH’S  THESAURUS  DiaiONARY 

placM  In  yonr  hands  a  complete  command  of  the  whole  English  language  plus  thonsands  of  facts 
which  you  need  daily  in  your  newsiaper  and  advertising  work. 

By  its  unique  patented  arrangement  of  grouping  related  words  you  are  euabletl  to  instantly 
locate  any  word  for  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  you  wish  to  convey. 

It  not  only  defines  the  words  you  know,  but  supplies  the  w-ords  you  may  not  know;  for 
instance,  under  “Truth”  you  find  1,000  word*  covering  truth  and  its  oppoeltea,  fraud,  error,  etc. 
Invaluable  to  writers,  advertising  and  editorial  men,  public  speakers  and  educators. 

This  book,  which  in  previous  editions  sold  for  )12.!I0  to  R18.00,  was  called  “the  chlefest  tool 
of  the  writing  mao”  because  of  the  complete  mastery  of  English  which  it  placed  in  the  hand*  of 
the  user,  enaUIng  him.  to  choose  Instantly  the  exact  word  for  hla  every  purpose. 

Three  large  editiou*  have  already  been  exhausted.  Users  have  found  them  so  valuable  that, 
to  quote  one  advertising  man.  “If  I  did  not  know  where  I  could  get  another  copy,  I  would  not 
take  $1,000  for  my  March's  Thesaurus.” 

New  Amplified  Edition,  Just  Off  Press 

eontalns  all  that  made  March's  Thesaurus  “a  reference  book  of  international  fame”  (World's 
Work),  plus  the  addition  of  all  of  the  important  word*  used  In  the  leading  sciences,  chapters 
which  are  complete  text  books  on  English  grammar,  English  composition,  the  evolution  of  writing, 
word  building.  Biblical  references,  geographic  and  liistoilc  farts.  By  these  additions  Its  usefulness 
to  writers,  speakers,  educators,  students  and  for  every  offlee  and  home  has  increased  beyond 
computation. 

It  enables  you  to  easily  locate  facts  which  in  themselves  constitute  a  liberal  education,  up-to- 
date  geographical  fact*  not  found  In  the  largest  gaxetteers,  historical  facts  of  Interest  to  every 
American,  references  to  the  vital  facts  of  the  Bible,  to  the  famous  characters  of  literature  and 
their  dominant  traits,  to  the  pseudonyms  of  the  most  noted  authors,  etc. 

Answers  Tbousends  of  Questions  Like  These: 


If’ho  inzenltd  Celluloid  and  whenf 

H'kat  is  the  name  of  the  new  capital  of 
Australiaf 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  various  radio  terms, 
and  of  the  standard  radio  symbolsf 

What  are  the  coins  of  the  various  Nations  of 
the  world  and  their  par  value  tn  dollars  and 
cents? 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  /.  H.  S, 
on  altar  cloths? 

What  nations  of  the  world  belong  to  the  League 
of  Nations?  Which  are  signatories  of  the 
World  Court  Protocol? 

What  were  the  various  occupations  of  our 
Presidents,  preceding  their  election? 

What  is  insulin,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it 
used? 


The  Editorial  Writer  &  Journalist 

after  using  this  revised  edition  will  agree  with  Edgar  K.  Zook,  who  writes  “March's  Thesaurus 
Dictionary  Is  a  wonder  book.” 

The  Advertising  Man  and  all  connected  with  the  husiness  offices  of  newspaper* 

will  find  It  helpful  in  suggesting  “selling  copy,”  In  pertinent  allusions.  In  creating  a  larger,  more 
virile  vocabulary.  Raymond  Stevens  sums  up  the  Increasing  usefulness  of  March's  ’I^esaunis 
Dictionary,  when  he  says: 

“I  have  lost  all  track  of  the  number  of  times  during  the  day  that  I  have  consulted 
the  March's  Thesaurus  Dictionary.  1  thought  at  first  that  I  would  keep  It  on  the  upper 
corner  of-  my  desk.  Now  1  keep  It  at  my  elbow.  The  book  Is  a  gold  mine.”. — Raymond 
A.  Steven*. 

Despite  the  addition  of  thousands  of  new  word*,  including  those  which  arose  out  of  the  World 
War,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts,  etc.:  despite  the  fact  tiiat  this  Amplified  Edition  covers  the 
only  list  of  words  known  fri'm  all  the  leading  sciences;  despite  the  addition  of  valuable  lllnstra- 
tlons  and  diagrams.  It  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  e<mt  of  this  new  Amplified  Edition  to  the 
extremely  low  price  of  $».00.  So  sure  are  we  that  an  examination  will  convince  you  of  its  worth, 
we  will  send  a  copy  to  you  a*  per  the  approval  •■onpon  below,  on  10  days'  trial,  and  If  you  do 
not  iK-lleve  that  It  Is  well  worth  $9  00  we  will  gladly  refund  the  money  you  have  paid. 

SEND  IN  THAT  fWIIPON.  Keep  the  book  for  10  day*.  Read  it  fop  the  intarssting,  im¬ 
portant  data  which  it  contains.  You  will  find  it  increasingly  useful  in  answering  ^s  thousand 
and  one  questions  which  arise  daily.  And  as  you  use  it  you  will  find  yourself  cultivating  a  new 
exactitude  of  expression  and  developing  the  habit  of  coordinating  fact*  in  relation  to  ttelr  im¬ 
portance,  which  comes  from  continuous  reference  to  this  Treaiure  House  of  Words  and  Knowledge. 


--“SENT  OH  APPROVAL" 


HISTORICAL  PUBLISHING  CO..  Dept.  EP-1, 

1334  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Amplified  Edlttoo  of  March's  Thesaurus 
Dictionary.  If  I  keep  the  book,  I  will  pay  you  $Z00  per  mouth  for  three  months. 

If  for  any  reason  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  book,  I  will  return  It  to  you  In  good  condition 
within  10  days,  and  you  are  to  refund  my  $3.00. 


. .  City. 


M 
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LOOMIS  BUYS  CONTROLLING  INTEREST  IN 
DAYTONA  BEACH  JOURNAL 


Florida  Six  Day  Paper  to  Print  Seven  Issues — R.  H.  Dunlap 
Named  Business  Manager,  and  Sam  M.  Ballard 
Managing  Editor 


►L  kCHASK  of  controlling  interest  inthere  to  Los  Angeles,  and  later  to  Seattle, 
the  Dayloiui  Beach  Journal  at  Dav-  "liere  he  was  employed  on  the  Posl- 


tona  Beach,  h'la.,  by  Horace  E.  Lxtomis, 
formerly  business 


manager  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.) 

Daily  News,  is 
announced  this 
week  by  Mr. 

IxMDmis  who  is 
now  in  Daytona 
Heach  in  active 
charge  of  the 
newspaper. 

Coincident  with 
announcement  of 
the  purchase,  Mr. 
l>)omis  announced 
apiwintment  of  R. 

H.  Dunlap  as 
business  manager 
and  Sam  M.  Ballard  as  managing 


ht!clli^ciiccr.  He  was  marine  editor  for 
the  Miil-l’acific  Adi-ertuer  at  Honolulu, 
and  covered  the  Pacific  northwest  and 
western  Canada  for  the  Pacific  Builder 
and  P.ni;ineer.  a  magazine.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Post  Intelligencer  at  Seattle, 
and  then  became  a  theatrical  manager  and 
pres-"  agent,  sending  shows  to  .\laska  and 
the  Orient. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  .Vmerica's  share 
in  war.  Dunlap  enlisted,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  a  private  to  first  sergeant  and 
went  overseas  with  the  78th  division, 
.\.  Iv  F.  He  was  overseas  one  year,  six 
months  of  which  time  was  on  active  duty 
with  the  309th  infantry,  78th  division. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Officers  Ke- 


HorACE  E.  I.OOMIS 


editor. 


.\tter  signing  of  the  armistice,  Dunlap 
was  editor-in-chief  of  The  Plash,  official 


Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  advertising  matt-  weekly  of  the  78th  division,  with  one  of 
ager  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  and  Mr.  his  duties  being  the  publication  of  a  news 


Ballard  until  recently  was  city  editor  ot 
the  Daily  News,  but  since  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  that  position  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  national  publicity  campaign  for  the 
Bahama  Islands. 


The  Daytona  Beach  Journal  is  one  of 


the  large  morning  newspaper  properties  P'ffil'C'ty  bureau  in  New  \ork  cit\.  He 
on  the  east  coast  -M'ami  to  join  the  Daily  News 

of  Florida  The  discharged  from  army- 


newspaper  stock 
not  held  bj-  Mr. 
Loomis  is  owned 
by  Daytona  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

M  r .  Loomis, 
who  was  business 


R.  II.  Du.nlap 


service. 

Mr.  Ballard,  who  has  been  city  editor 
of  the  Daily  News  for  the  last  year,  left 
that  organization  a  month  ago  to  establish 
a  news  bureau  at  Nassau,  in  the  Bahama 
islands,  for  dissemination  of  publicity 
throughout  the  United  States  about  the 
manager  *0*/ "ffie  home-building  possibilities  of 

Daily  News  from  tlie  islands. 

-  -  .AS  one  ot  the  youngest  managing 

editors  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ballard 
has  a  varied  experience  in  the  editorial 
end  of  city  and  country  newspapers.  He 
started  his  newspaper  work  on  the  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  Call  Leader,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Elwood  Morning  Press.  He 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Morning  Press,  and  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  I^ogansport  Morning  Press. 


October,  1924, 
until  h  i  s  pur¬ 
chase  of  con¬ 
trolling  interest 
in  the  Daytona 
Beach  Journal 
last  week,  is  one 


of  the  youngest  newspaper  executives  in 
the  United  States  .  He  joined  the  Miami 

News  in  March,  1921,  as  an  advertising  .r,  ,■  '  .l  ■  t-,  . 

solicitor,  after  experience  as  field  repre-  he  Dayton  (O.)  Mo^- 

sentative  for  the  Thomas  Advertising 

Service  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ^  if  ^  Morning 

_.  .  .  ,  Inbune,  where  he  was  employed  until 

Rising  in  the  Daily  News  organiza-  he  went  to  the  Miami  Daily  News  more 
tion  rapidly,  he  was  promoted  to  assis-  than  a  year  ago. 


taut  advertising  manager  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  named  advertising  manager. 
In  October,  1924, 


he  was  appointed 
business  manager. 

Despite  exac¬ 
tions  of  his  po¬ 
sition  as  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of 
an  important  di¬ 
vision  of  the 
Daily  News  or¬ 
ganization,  Loom¬ 
is  maintained 
other  business  in¬ 
terests  in  Miami. 
He  is  president  of 
Loomis,  Bevis  & 
Dummer,  Inc.,  an 
advertising  agency 
in  Miami,  and  is 


Sam  M.  Ballard 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Miss  Jennie  Horsfall 
A.  S.  Whitten 


director  of  Osceola- 
Biscayne  Properties,  Inc. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  educated  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Academy,  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  Sorbonne,  Paris.  He  .saw  11  months 
overseas  with  the  marine  corps  during  the 
World  war.  Before  entering  the  news 
paper  field,  he  was  connected  with  the 
office  of  Senator  Park  Trammell  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  as  business  manager  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  newspaper  brings  with 
him  a  field  of  experience  which  includes 
both  editorial  and  advertising  work.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Boston  Post,  going  from 


EV 


3^ld 


Los  Anfelea,  Calif. 

Gafaied  IMS  Dally  Avaraga  CIrralatlon 

Sworn  OnTrminrnl  Statempnt,  Six  llonthi* 
RnilInK  Sept.  30.  1924.  174.280  nally.  Six 
Montha,  Endlnr  8«pt.  SO.  1023,  181.785  PallT. 
Incraate  In  Dally  AraraKa  CIrralatlon,  7.501. 


IT  OOYEBB  THE  FIEID  COHPLETIXT 


HEPHEBENTATTVTS: 

H.  W.  Votonay,  604  Timas  Bldg,,  Hew  Tork. 
O.  iRigan  Payna  Co.,  401  Tower  Bldg.,  6 
Korth  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Horrla  HIU.  710  Heant  Bldg.,  Ban 
Pranciioo.  Calif. 


TINIEST  NEWSPAPER  HAS 
ST.AFF  OF  SIX-YEAR-OLDS 


'’PHE  Chicago  Daily  Journal  har 
discovered  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Chicago  none  of  whose  stall 
members  is  older  than  six  years. 

The  Reporter  as  the  sheet  is 
.styled  (and  “sheet”  is  the  correct 
word),  is  issued  hy  the  little  tots 
in  the  first  grade  of  the  Noble  pub¬ 
lic  school.  Miss  .4gnes  O'Donnell, 
the  teacher,  is  the  inspiring  genius, 
her  policy  being  purely  pedagogic. 
Her  staff,  however,  is  most  en¬ 
thusiastic.  They  have  organized  a 
composing  force  and  an  art  de¬ 
partment,  as  well  as  a  news  gather¬ 
ing  group. 

Publication  is  achieved  hy  means 
of  an  alphabet  stamp  outfit,  and 
ink  pad  with  illustrations  snipped 
from  contemporaries.  The  news 
is  treated  in  bulletins  only  and  a 
sample  sheet  runs  something  like 
this.  “Dolores  has  a  birthday  to¬ 
day.  She  is  7”;  or  “We  Sang  By- 
lo  Baby  Bunting  today”;  or  “Fri¬ 
day — no  news  today.  It  rained”: 
or  “We  bad  a  heavy  snowfall  today. 
Now  we  can  make  a  snow  man.” 


Before  joining  the  Post,  Chandler  liad 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  another  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

-No  successor  will  be  named  for  .\lr. 
(  handler.  Leech  announced. 

■Mr.  Leech  edited  tlie  Memfihis  Press 
four  years  and  edited  the  Denver  Express 
two  years.  He  started  new.spaper  work 
in  Denver  and  has  been  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  13  years. 


Michigan  City  to  Advertise 


The  city  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  will 
spend  840,(){X)  advertising  tlie  wonders  of 
it.s  mineral  baths  during  the  coming  year, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Mt.  Clemens  Business  Men’s  Association, 
which  just  closed  a  campaign  to  raise 
the  fund.  It  is  hoped  by  those  in  charge 
that  the  city  council  will  also  appropriate 
an  advertising  fund  to  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation.  The  advertising  will  be  done 
mostly  in  daily  newspapers  it  is  reported. 


jKiper  with  French  compositors  who  -did 
not  know  one  word  of  English  and  set 
their  copy  "iiarrot-wise.”  Returning  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  editor  of  the 
C.  .S'.  Anny  Recruiting  News  and  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  chief  of  the  army  recruiting 


R.  B.  CHANDLER  RESIGNS 


Severs  Connection  As  President  and 
Business  Manager,  Birmingham  Post 

R.  B.  Chandler,  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post 
since  it  was  launched  in  1921  'oy  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  announced 
his  resignation,  Dec.  22. 

Mr.  Chandler  did  not  state  his  plans 
beyond  his  intention  to  remain  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  the  next  30  days  disposing 
of  his  stock  interest  in  the  paper. 

E.  T.  I^eech,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Post  since  its  start,  was  promoted  to 
jniblisher  following  Chandler’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  will  direct  both  editorial  and 
business  policies. 


The  one  sure  way 
to  increase  the 
producing  power 
of  your  advertising 
is  to  use  the 


Norristamn 


Slimes 


Norristown,  I’a., 


Montgomery  County’s 
Great  Home  Newspaper 


National  Representitlve 
Paul  Block,  Inc. 
Philadelphia.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit. 


The  Daytona  Beach  Journal  begins  im¬ 
mediately  on  a  program  of  seven  days  a 
week  publication.  Formerly  it  has  been  a 
six-day  newspaper. 

The  office  of  business  manager  left 
vacant  on  the  Miami  Daily  Nezvs  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Dunla'p  will  not  be 
filled,  but  B.  P.  Perkins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager.  Ed  May  is 
filling  Ballard’s  former  post  as  city  editor 
of  the  News.  Hal  Leyshon  has  been 
named  news  editor,  succe^ing  F.  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  resigned. 


A  Combination  You  Can*t  Beat — 
Cline  Push  Button  Control  System  and 
Westinghouse  Motors 

Known  the  world  around,  wherever  printing  presses  run , 
Cline  Push  Button  Control  System  with  Westinghouse 
Motors,  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  printing  press 
equipment. 

Cline  control  equipment  and  Westinghouse  motors! 

Made  together,  shipped  together,  serviced 
together.  It’s  a  combination  you  can’t  beat 
for  sureness,  safety,  speed,  and  efficiency. 

There  is  Cline -Westinghouse  equipment 
for  every  printing  need,  from  the  smallest 
wire  stitcher  to  the 
largest  newspaper 
press.  Twenty-five 
years  of  experience 
are  behind  them  all. 


CLINE 

Tu’cnty-fiie  years 
of  spt’ciahzed  ex* 
fxrutnce  in  print' 
mg  press  control 
engineering 


Write  for  interest¬ 
ing  descriptive 
pamphlets. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

ICnou’n  tKroMgKout  the  world 
as  manufacturers  of  the  best 
electrical  equipment 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 


Main  Office:  Conway  Bldg.,  Ill  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


Western  Office 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 
Calif. 


Eastern  Office 
Marbridge  Bldj. 
47  W.  34th  S  . 
New  York 
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MUNSEY  LEAVES  $300,000 
TO  ASSOCIATES 


(Continued  from  page  S) 

"To  Bowdoin  College  Mr.  Munsey 
gives  $2jO,(XK),  to  tlie  .waine  State  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Portland,  $100,000,  and  to  the 
Central  .Maine  Ccncral  Hospital  of 
Lewiston,  $50,000. 

"Generous  and  tlioughtful  as  they  are, 
the  aggregate  of  .Mr.  -Munsey ‘s  speciiic 
bequests  constitutes  only  a  small  fraction 
of  his  total  estate.  1  he  very  ample  resi¬ 
due  is  to  go  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  would  wish 
it  to  go,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  .Art,  to  serve  the  ends  of  education, 
enlightenment  and  culture  for  the  count¬ 
less  generations  of  all  time  to  come. 

"Mr.  Munsey  considerately  provides 
that  all  inheritance  or  estate  taxes,  state 
or  federal,  which  might  otherwise  attach 
to  and  diminish  by  so  much  the  legacies 
provided  for  in  his  will,  should  be  paid 
from  his  general  estate,  and  not  by  the 
legatees  or  beneticiaries. 

"Mr.  Munsey  gives  his  executors  and 
trustees  five  years,  or  more  if  necessary, 
to  dispose  of  his  newspapers  and  business 
interests  and  to  convert  his  other  con¬ 
siderable  assets,  including  his  large  real 
estate  holdings,  banking  interests  and 
other  properties,  into  cash  or  securities. 

“Within  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Mun- 
sey’s  newspapers  and  business  properties 
have  almost  doubled  in  value,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Munsey’s  absences  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  during  which  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  as  well  as  business  details 
were  handled  by  his  extraordinarily  effi¬ 
cient  organizations  of  men.  Within  the 
next  five  years,  by  a  continuation  of 
policies  now  familiar  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  the  value  of  these  properties 
should  be  still  further  enhanced. 

"None  of  the  officers,  etlitors  or  those 
associated  in  any  of  these  active  and  suc- 
cesful  enterprises,  to  many  of  whom  Mr. 
Munsey  was  sincerely  attached,  need  be 
apprehensive  of  any  sudden  sale  or 
change.  Had  Mr.  Munsey  lived,  or  had 
his  passing  not  been  so  sudden,  these 
large  and  profitable  businesses  would 
have  been  mutualized,  or  partially  so,  in 
a  way  beneficial  to  all  of  those  who  have 
of  late  years  made  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  great  success.  This  inten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Munsey  expressed  to  me  with 
great  earnestness  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  was  stricken. 

"But  now  that  Mr.  Munsey  has  gone 
from  us,  his  written  testament  must  be 
our  chart  and  guide,  but  under  its  broad 
discretionary  provisions  the  trustees  will 
do  what  is  legally  permissible  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Munsey’s  known  desires. 

“Mr.  Richard  H.  Titherington,  who. 
with  the  very  efficient  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  is  my  co-trus¬ 
tee,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  in  his  newspaper  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  for  nearly  forty  years.  And  in  so 
many  other  cases,  this  close  and  pro¬ 
longed  association  produced  in  Mr.  Tith¬ 
erington  a  deep  and  lasting  respect  and 
affection  for  the  man  whom  we  all  loved. 


whose  menK)r>  we  revere  and  whose  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  we  mourn  and  deplore. 

“Mr.  Munsey's  will  is  that  of  a  great 
and  good  man  whose  vision,  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  very  important  proper¬ 
ties,  looked  centuries  ahead  of  the  day 
in  which  he  lived.” 


#10,000n^ 

prepaid  subscriptions 
secured  so  far  for 

‘!^CleveIandl 

nainDraler 

I  I  And  only  tbe  lint  period  of  the  world'!  crett- 
est  drcuIiUon  camptlgn  Is  completed.  With 
three  more  to  come,  you  can  mUmite  the 
treat  results  we  will  obtalnl  The  opening 
weeks  of  1926  Is  the  best  time  for  you  to 
secure  a  almilar  Increase. 

HOLUSTER'Sl 

Grculation  O^^^izatiba 

'rkeae,  WIrs,  m  Writs,  sirs  •(  Clseelaid  flail 

Oealsr, 


Other  developments  this  week,  follow-  < 
ing  Mr.  Munsey’s  death  included  a  re-  . 
ported  offer  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Sun  ' 
by  Paul  Block,  of  New  York,  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  for  fifty  ' 
years  a  member  of  the  Sun’s  staff,  as 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Telegram. 

The  report  was  around  that  Mr.  Block 
\tas  associated  with  Albert  D.  Lasker 
in  an  effort  to  buy  the  Sun.  This  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Block. 

Mr.  Mitchell  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Sun  under  Charles  A.  Dana,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant  he  became.  Ke  retained 
this  office  when  The  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun  passed  to  Paul  Dana. 

On  the  purchase  of  the  newspapers  by 
William  M.  Laffan,  Mr.  Mitchell  became 
editor.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Sun  Printing  &  Publishing  Corporation 
to  succeed  Mr.  Laffan.  When  William 
C.  Reick  bought  the  properties  Mr. 
Mitchell  resumed  the  office  of  editor, 
which  he  held  through  Mr.  Reick’s 
ownership,  and  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  Munsey  when  Mr.  Munsey 
bought  The  Sun  and  The  Evening  Sun 
from  Mr.  Reick.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  editor¬ 
ship  continued  until  at  his  request  Mr. 
Munsey  assumed  that  office  himself,  al¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Mitchell  leisure  for  avoca¬ 
tions  he  desired  to  pursue. 

When  this  change  was  brought  about 
Mr.  Munsey,  having  in  mind  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  unforeseen  contingencies  arising, 
made  an  arrangement  under  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  became  a  permanent  member  of 
the  staff,  free  to  order  his  life  as  he 
wished,  but  assured  of  continuance  of  the 
association  between  himself  and  the  news¬ 
papers  to  which  he  had  made  so  notable 
a  contribution. 

Mr.  Titherineton,  long  a  director  and 
secretary  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  companies, 
was  _  elected  at  the  same  meeting  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram.  and  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  .Association,  publishers  of  the 
.Sun. 

.At  the  same  meeting,  the  directors 
passed  a  resolution,  mourning  the  death 
of  their  president,  and  expressing 
sympathy  for  his  relations. 
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Received  Ahead  of  Time 

"Your  company  made  a  record 
for  service  in  filling  our  order  wired 
in  Friday  afternoon,  the  second. 
The  assembler  star  shaft  was  broken 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  wire  was  immediately  sent. 
The  earliest  we  expected  to  receive 
the  part  was  Monday  morning  and 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  mail  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  but  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  telegram  was 
sent. 

"When  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  we  are  over  500  miles  from 
Chicago,  and,  besides,  on  a  branch 
line  railroad  forty  miles  off  the 
main  line,  the  rapid  service  in  this 
instance  is  indeed  remarkable.’’ 

"We  have  always  found  your  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  best,  but  this  case  we 
believe  to  be  a  record,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  thank  you.” 


A1  J.  Adams,  Publisher, 
The  Sisseton  Courier, 
Sisseton,  S.  D. 


Merchandise  Distribution  In 

Illinois 

IS  UNSURPASSED 


Although  third  in  population  among 
the  states,  Illinois  ranks  second  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried, 
according  to  the  United  States  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  figures.  In  1922  the 
electric  lines  of  the  state  carried 
1,753,500,547  passengers,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  has 
been  increasing  each  successive  year. 

There  are  90  electric  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  Illinois,  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  investment  of  more  than  $521,- 
000,000.  They  have  3,361  miles  of 
track  which,  if  laid  in  a  straight  line, 
would  extend  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  back  to  Cleveland. 

The  interurban  lines,  in  addition  to 
their  passenger  service,  offer  a  com¬ 
modity  transportation  of  express 
speed  at  freight  rates. 

An  attractive  distribution  center, 
populated  by  nearly  six  and  a  half 
million  people,  Illinois  is  a  market 
that  should  be  covered  by  all  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 
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JOURNALISM  REQUIRES  CULTURAL  TRAINING 


EDUCATORS  STUDY  PRESS  PROBLEMS 


Background  of  Economics,  Sociology,  History  and  Literature  Necessary 
—World  Is  lU  Field 


-  By  A.  L.  STONE  - 

Dean  of  Journalism,  University  of  Montana 


The  address  herewith  presented  in  part 
was  delivered  this  week  at  the  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
<uid  the  American  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  held  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 


TT  was  a  student,  wise  beyond  his  years, 
who  declared  tliat  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  prepjire  for  the  practice  of  law 
or  of  medicine  in  a  sharply  segregated 
school,  it  requires 


an  entire  uni-  - 

versity,  working 
overtime,  to  equip 
for  the  practice 
o  f  journalism. 

Closer,  I  believe, 
than  in  any  other 
of  the  profession¬ 
al  schools  is  the 
relationship  b  e- 
tween  work  in 
journalism  and 
the  courses  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Broadly  speaking, 

I  believe  there  is  A.  L.  Stone 

no  course  in  the 

entire  university  curriculum  which  the 
student  in  journalism  may  not  turn  to 
his  direct  advantage  in  his  technical — so- 
called — work.  His  field  is  the  world  and 
the  background  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  nearly  complete  as  he  can  make  it. 

Tliere  is,  of  course,  the  limit  of  time 
imposed  upon  us  and  always,  I  believe, 
the  item  of  local  conditions  must  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  what  back¬ 
ground  courses — purposely  I  refrain  from 
designating  them  as  “cultural”  courses — 
we  shall  prescribe  for  our  curriculum.  In 
Illinois  there  are  courses  given  which  are 
-specially  helpful  to  the  student  in 
journalism  which  would  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  student  at  Montana — perhaps 
because  of  the  personality  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor  or  perhaps  on  account  of  other  in¬ 
fluencing  conditions.-  I  presume  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  statement  js  true. 

In  Montana  we  require  of  students  in 
journalism  the  same  “restricted  elective” 
subjects  that  are  demanded  for  a  degree 
in  arts  and  sciences — Foreign  language, 
science,  English — and,  because  we  are 
specially  fortunate  in  our  relationships  we 
stress  work  in  economics,  sociology,  liter¬ 
ature  and  history  when  the  general  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  “worked  off.”  • 

That  expression,  “worked  off,”  is  used 
advisedly.  You  all  know  that  the  pursuit 
of  these  generally  required  subjects  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  disagreeable  task  by  the  aver¬ 
age  student,  probably  because  they  are 
“required.” 

We  should  make  earnest  effort  to  make 
our  journalism  courses  cultural  as  well 
as  technical.  It  is  not  as  serious  a 
problem  as  it  may  appear  at  first  thought. 
•  If  journalism  is  anjrthing  it  is  cultural  in 
the  most  profound  sense  of  the  word. 
■And  we  have,  in  our  si^cial  work,  op¬ 
portunity  which  is  denied  to  most  of 
those  who  teach  rather  abstractly.  It 
lies  in  our  power  to  bring  this  cultural 
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phase  of  our  work  to  the  strengthening 
of  its  concreteness.  The  instructional 
work  in  journalism  must  be  different  in 
its  details  each  year  from  what  it  was  the 
year  before.  It  must  be  kept  continually 
up  to  the  minute. 

Two  years  ago  in  Montana  we  discon¬ 
tinued  the  standard  course,  “Ethics  and 
Principles  of  Journalism.”  It  does  not 
appear  ui)on  our  curriculum.  Yet,  I  am 
sure,  we  are  teaching  more  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  are  getting  it  across  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  we  were  previously. 
There  is  not  a  course  in  which  we  do 
not  introduce  some  of  this  work;  we  are 
thus  able  to  connect  our  points  directly 
with  a  direct  application. 

If  we  judge  by  results,  this  change  has 
given  attractiveness  and  interest  to  the 
subject  matter  of  a  course  which,  given 
abstractly,  possessed  neither  of  these 
qualities.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  young 
man,  on  his  first  newspaper  job  after 
graduation  by  us,  refused  to  write  a  story 
upon  the  basis  of  what  he  knew  were 
incomplete  facts.  He  lost  his  job.  An¬ 
other  reporter  wrote  the  story.  The  next 
week  the  newspaper  was  sued  for  libel — 
and  successfully. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustra¬ 
tions.  This  may  serve  to  make  clear  ms- 
point.  The  relation  of  cultural  courses 
to  technical  courses  in  journalism  is 
intimate — it  is  intimate  because  technical 
courses  in  journalism  are  cultural. 


Asks  $25,000  Libel  Damages 

The  Journal  Printing  Company  and 
Chief  of  Police  Clyde  D.  Smith  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  are  being  sued  by 
Gunnard  Carlson,  employe  in  a  local 
garage,  for  $25,000  damages  alleged  to 
have  resulted  from  an  article  carried  in 
the  Jamestown  Journal.  The  action  is 
based  on  a  statement  by  Chief  Smith, 
published  Dec.  23,  in  which  he  said  Carl¬ 
son  had  once  been  arrested  for  larceny 
and  found  guilty. 


Canada  Pulp  Exports  Gain 


120  West  42nd  Street 
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versity  ;  Fred  J.  Lazell,  William  S.  Mauls- 
by.  University  of  Iowa ;  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford,  C.  E.  Rogers,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College ;  Frank  L.  Morton, 
University  of  Missouri;  H.  H.  Herbert, 
University  of  Oklahoma ;  Marguerite 
McLaughlin,  University  of  Kentucky ; 


J.  S.  Myers,  elected  president  of  the 
American  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism. 


The  Morning 
Telegraph 


Material  increases  in  Canada's  exports 
of  wood  pulp,  pulp  wood  and  manufac¬ 
tured  paper  in  1925  are  shown  by  a 
bulletin  issued  today  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  For  the  twelve 
months  ended  Nov.  30  wood  pulp  ex¬ 
ports  'totaled  18,000,000  phunds,  valued 
at  more  than  $47,000,000,  as  compared 
with  15,000,000  pounds,  worth  $40,000,000, 
the  preceding  year.  Manufactured  pa¬ 
per  and  paper  products  to  the  value  of 
$105,445,814  were  exported  in  the  year 
ended  Nov.  30,  1925,  as  compared  with 
$97,731,195  the  preceding  year.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  pulp  wood  were  approximately 
$600,000  greater  than  in  1924  period. 
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These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all¬ 
day  service  in  New  York 
available  as  a  unit  under  _a 
single  contact.  The  650,000 
Daily  World  —  Evening 
World  readers  constitute  a 
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Colgate;  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Rutgers; 
Irwin  A.  Course,  Alfred  College;  John 
E.  Stempel,  Lafayette  College;  Virginia 
Garner,  Wesleyan  College;  R.  B.  Ellard, 
Washington  and  Lee  University ;  John  E. 
Drewry,  University  of  Georgia;  Joseph¬ 
ine  Colby,  Brookwood  Labor  College ;  W. 
E.  Schultz,  Culver-Stockton  College. 
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Reese  D.  James,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  J.  L.  Brum,  Howard  P.  Jones, 
University  of  Michigan ;  Joseph  S.  Myers. 
George  Starr  Lasher,  University  of  Ohio ; 
Lewis  A.  Theiss,  Bucknell ;  James  V. 
Clarke,  Albion  College ;  John  O.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Samuel  Cahan,  Syracuse;  J.  L. 
Sullivan,  John  Danihy,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  W.  W.  Ball,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  William  R.  Walsh,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University ;  Robert  H.  McNeil, 
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Iddingt  Succeeds  R.  G.  Ewell 

P.  L.  Iddings,  who  for  the  past  year 
has  been  assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
manager.  He  succeeds  R.  G.  Ewell. 
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Ohio  Paper  Changes  Name 

The  name  of  the  South  Solon  (O.) 
Nezos  has  bt*en  changed  to  the  Record  by 
its  new  owner,  H.  P.  Kelly. 
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PROF.  WILL  ASKS  PRESS 
CO-OPERATION 


J 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

j  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  this  and  other 
'  schools  o£  journalism  in  this  country 
have  been  organized,  and  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  a  sound  basis. 
The  more  I  see  and  the  more  1  do  of 
I  the  training  of  young  people  for  the  pro- 
I  tession  of  journalism,  the  more  im- 


give  him  only  a  fraction  of  the  knowledge 
lie  requires  on  those  subjects,  and  they 
will  swamp  that  fraction  in  a  flood  of 
details  of  which  he  can  make  no  use.  To 
tit  these  courses  to  his  purpose  they  must 
be  remodeled  and  specialized.  Modern 
industry  looks  sharply  after  its  by-prod¬ 
ucts.  The  silver-mining,  gold  is  some¬ 
times  found  as  a  by-product  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  silver.  So  in  general 
university  courses  we  may  tind  by-prod¬ 
ucts  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
journalist.  Why  not  divert,  deflect,  ex¬ 
tract,  concentrate,  specialize  them  for  the 


pressed  I  am  by  the  foresight  and  insight  journalist  as  a  specialist?  .  .  .  The 

Jof  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  his  plans  for  this  object  of  the  College  of  Journalism  will 
School.  These  plans  were  first  set  forth  be  to  dig  through  this  general  scheme 
in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re-  intended  to  cover  every  possible  career  or 
view,  published  as  long  ago  as  1904,  and  work  in  life,  every  profession,  to  select 
though  many  of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  and  concentrate  only  upon  the  things 
with  it — for  it  is  one  of  the  classics  of  which  the  journalist  wants,  and  not  to 
i  our  craft — I  shall  venture  to  recall  to  you  waste  time  on  things  that  he  does  not 
its  principal  recommendations.  want.” 

In  answer  to  the  claim  that  journalism  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  clear  that  among  the 
can  only  be  learned  in  the  office,  Mr.  things  that  should  not  be  taught  are  cir- 


other  kinds  of  newspaper  work  when  tlie 
opportunity  offers — feature  writing,  edi¬ 
torial,  dramatic,  musical  and  literary 
criticism  as  the  case  may  be. 

Our  problem  is  to  give  them  by  the 
time  they  enter  the  newspaper  office  a 
sound  professional  and  cultural  education. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  not,  I  think, 
an  insoluble  one,  and  the  solution,  as  1 
see  it,  lies  in  the  closest  possible  contact 
between  the  teaching  of  the  cultural  and 
that  of  the  professional  subject. 

This  can  be  best  achiev^  if  every 
professor,  whether  his  subject  is  cultural 
or  professional  or  both,  has  himself  been 
actively  engaged  in  newspaper  work. 
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Pulitzer  says; 

“What  is  the  actual  practice  of  the 
office?  It  is  not  intentional,  but  only 
incidental  training — it  is  not  apprentice¬ 
ship — it  is  work,  in  which  every  par- 
7  ticipant  is  supposed  to  know  his  busi- 
i  ness.  Nobody  in  a  newspaper  office  has 
f  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  teach  a  raw 
•  reporter  the  things  he  ought  to  know 
'  before  taking  up  even  the  humblest  work 
J  of  the  journalist.  That  is  not  what 
r  editors  are  doing.  One  of  the  learned 

(critics  remarks  that  Greeley  took  young 
Raymond  in  hand  and  hammered  him 
into  a  great  editor.  True.  But  was  it 
not  an  expensive  process,  as  well  as  an 
unusual  one  —  the  most  distinguished 
newspaper-maker  of  his  time  turning 
himself  into  a  College  of  Journalism  for 
the  benefit  of  a  single  pupil?  Suppose 


dilation,  advertising,  manufacture  and 
finance.  Dealing  with  what  should  be 
taught  and  how,  he  laid  stress  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  importance  of  teaching  a 
really  good  English  style ;  next  upon 
some  knowledge  of  law,  but  he  urged  the 
absolute  necessity  of  specializing,  and  of 
instruction  with  a  view  to  making  it  use¬ 
ful  to  the  journalist. 

Training  in  ethical  principles  must  per¬ 
vade  all  the  courses,  and  be  the  motive 
of  the  whole  institution,  never  forgotten, 
even  in  its  most  practical  work.  Next, 
literature,  and  especially  the  literature  of 
politics ;  history,  including  the  history  of 
journalism:  sociology,  but  so  framed  and 
limited  that  it  would  be  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  newspaper  work ;  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  not  the  old.  arid,  abstract 
political  science,  rather  the  new  play  of 


Delmarvia  Peninsula  Business  Men 
Contemplating  Large  Campaign 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  advertising  the  Delmarvia  Pen¬ 
insula  during  the  year  1926  if  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  go  through. 
Following  much  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  subject,  a  group  of  representative 
business  men  will  decide  this  week 
whether  the  expenditure  is  warranted, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  form  the  advertising 
should  be.  The  outlook  is  favorable. 

The  Delmarvia  peninsula  comprises  all 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  nine  counties 
of  Maryland  and  two  counties  of  Virginia. 
It  is  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del. 


PRIZE  FOR  WAGES  TREATISE 


man  of  half  Greeley’s  capacity,  set  free  industrial  and  commercial  forces  that  is 


from  the  exhausting  labors  and  the 
harassing  perplexities  of  creating  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day — relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  correcting  the  blunders  of 
subordinates,  of  watching  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  more  blunders  and  able 
to  concentrate  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
upon  training  his  pupils — might  he  not 
be  able  to  turn  our,  not  one  Raymond, 
but  forty? 

“Incidentally,  I  venture  to  mention  that 

iin  my  own  experience  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  I  never  had  one  single 
lesson  from  anybody. 

“The  ‘shop’  idea  is  the  one  that  used  to 
prevail  in  the  law  and  in  medicine.  Legal 
i  studies  began  by  copying  bills  of  costs 
1  for  the  country  lawyer ;  medical  training 
.  by  sweeping  out  a  doctor’s  office.  Now 
it  is  recognized  that  better  results  are 
.  obtained  by  starting  with  a  systematic 
f  equipment  in  a  professional  school.  The 
lawyer  learns  nothing  at  college  except 
the  theory  of  the  law,  its  principles  and 
some  precedents.  When  he  receives  his 
diploma  he  is  quite  unprepared  to  practice, 
i  Nor  does  the  doctor  learn  to  practice  at 
*  the  medical  school.  He  learns  only 
principles,  theories,  rules,  the  experience 
i  of  others — the  foundation  of  his  pro- 
f.  fession.  After  leaving  college  he  must 
1  work  in  the  hospitals  to  acquire  the  art 
'  of  practically  applying  his  knowledtre.” 
i  Answering  the  question  whether  a 
young  man  can  get  suitable  training  by 

(careful  selection  from  the  ordinary 
college  courses,  Mr.  Pulitzer  says;  “B)it 
after  this  wonderful  young  man  has  made 
out  his  list  of  studies  he  will  be  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  courses  in  his- 
torv.  in  law,  in  political  science  and  the 
rest  will  not  be  what  he  reallv  needs  as 
specialist  in  journalism.  Thev  will 
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transforming  modern  society;  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor,  for 
instance. 

Modern  languages  should  be  taught  not 
as  a  luxurious  culture  subject  or 
as  a  mental  discipline,  but  as  a  tool — a 
key  with  which  to  unlock  the  life,  the 
literature,  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  that  use  it.  Physical  Science 
should  be  taught,  but  not  as  if  the 
journalist  were  going  to  l)e  a  specialist : 
rather,  he  ought  to  have  some  bold  outline 
of  the  principles  of  physics,  chemistry, 
biology  and  astronomy,  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  discoveries,  with  such  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  best  authorities  on  these 
subjects  as  would  enable  him  to  follow 
them  to  any  further  extent  by  himself. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pultizer  laid  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  teaching  the  news,  and 
he  gave  the  following  definition  of  the 
ideal  news  editor: 

‘‘.A  man  who  has  been  well-grounded, 
who  has  the  foundations  of  accuracy,  love 
of  truth  and  an  instinct  for  the  public 
service.” 

Reporting  is  a  voung  man’s  job.  and. 
I  think,  alwavs  will  be.  The  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  are  needed  to  face 
the  rebuffs  and  hardship  inevitable  in  the 
early  years  of  the  calling,  and  it  is  by 
the  reporting  gate  that  most  of  our 
students  enter  the  profession.  Let  us  by 
all  means  put  them  in  a  position  to  do 
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Clothing  Manufacturers  Offer  $5,000 
to  Be  Awarded  by  Economists 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  Unversity 
of  Chicago,  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
economists,  has  announced  that  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  are  offering  a  prize 
of  $5,000  for  the  best  original  treatise  on 
the  theory  of  wages.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  passing  on  the  manuscripts  is 
composed  of  Prof.  Laughlin,  Prof.  John 
Bates  Oark,  Prof.  Edwin  F.  Gay,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  and  Prof. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

The  $5,000  prize  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  annual  competition  for  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  prizes  for  economic 
studies.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  enter,  but  all  manu¬ 
scripts  must  be  written  in  English. 
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The 

Biggest  Half 
of 

Baltimore 

is  covered  by  the  com- 
binetion  of  Tbe  Balti¬ 
more  News  and  Balti¬ 
more  American  with  a 
small  factor  of  duplica¬ 
tion  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  circulation.  You  can 
either  buy  these  papers 
separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination. 

The  other  Baltimore 
combination  admits  an 
80%  duplication  and 
sells  in  combination 
only,  which  means  less 
readers  for  more  money. 
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Why  are  most  Circulation  Managers 
bald  headed?  Worry — more  worries — 
and  then  additional  worries.  And  one 
of  the  most  tenacious  and  persistent  little 
worry-devils  is  that  of  getting  the  paper 
safely  into  the  homes  of  the  mail  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Papers  delivered  by  carriers  have  but 
a  comparatively  small  handling  hazard. 
They  are  placed  in  the  carrier's  sack  and 
remain  there  until  left  at  the  subscriber’s 
door.  But  those  delivered  via  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  service,  are  just  embarking 
on  a  rough  and  perilous  journey,  when 
they  leave  the  mailing  table. 

_  With  all  the  rough  treatment  and  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  handling,  unavoidable  in  the 
mails,  the  paper  must  reach  the  reader 
in  good  condition.  If  it  doesn’t,  the 
Circulation  Manager  is  sure  to  hear  from 
an  irate  subscriber,  who,  although  living 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away,  insists 
that  his  copy  arrive  with  all  the  pristine 
purity  and  chaste  loveliness  with  which 
it  left  the  press. 

Careful  wrapping  of  singles  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  complaints. 
Use  a  wrapper  sufficiently  large  to  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  the  paper  inside.  Wrapper 
paper  is  not  so  expensive  that  it  must 
be  skimped,  at  the  cost  of  the  subscriber. 
Any  paper  will  answer  the  purpose,  pro¬ 
viding  it  has  sufficient  strength  to  hold 
the  piece  being  mailed,  without  bursting 
or  tearing  in  Uncle  Sam’s  hands. 

Mail  singles  flat.  It  may  take  a  little 
longer,  but  the  result  more  than  justifies 
the  additional  lime  and  trouble.  The 
flat  fold  exerts  much  less  strain  on  the 
wrapper  than  a  roll,  reducing  propor¬ 
tionately,  the  danger  of  the  wrapper 
bursting  in  the  mails.  The  flat  wrap, 
more  uniform  in  bulk,  decreases  the 
likelihood  of  chafing  the  fold  and  wear¬ 
ing  through  to  the  inner  pages.  If  a 
paper  chafes  through,  it  is  sure  to  hit 
some  special  news  item  in  which  that 
particular  reader  was  vitally  interested. 

Flat  folded  singles  assist  in  a  quicker 
dispatch,  as  the  mail  clerks  and  R.P.O. 
men  can  more  readily  see  the  address 
and  speed  the  paper  to  proper  destina¬ 
tion.  The  flat  fold  also  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  the  postman’s  bundles,  again 
reducing  the  handling  hazard.  And  fi-  . 
nally,  when  the  flat  fold  reaches  the 
reader,  it  opens  better,  more  smoothly 
and  presents  a  more  satisfactory  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye. 

In  wrapping  a  flat  fold,  lock  the 
wrapper  wth  the  first  half-fold  of  the 
paper  inside,  thus  preventing  it  from 
coming  loose.  If  the  wrapper  slips  off. 
the  naked  truth  remains, — but  it  fails  to 
reach  the  subscriber. 

But,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  singles 
are  wrapt,  unless  a  thoroughly  dependable 
paste  is  used,  the  labor  is  in  vain.  Al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  paper  can  be  employed ; 
but  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  adhesive  which  seals  the 
wrapper  flap. 

Experienced  mailing  room  foremen 
say  the  best  paste  for  single  and  bundle 
wrapping,  is  “QUICKSTICK,”  a  cold 
water  paste  powder,  made  by  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Paste  Company  at  Coinmhus, 
Ohio.  This  paste  is  made  especially  for 
single  and  bundle  wrapping  and  appar¬ 
ently  fulfills  its  mission  perfectly. 

It  is  prepared  by  merely  mixing  with 
cold  water  and  can  be  used  immediately. 
It  sets  extremely  fast  and  holds  anv 
wrapper  on  which  it  is  used.  This 
eliminates  at  least  one  of  the  little  worry- 
devils  which  beset  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager. 

Fold  singles  flat;  use  a  wrapper  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  fully  cover  the  paper; 
give  the  wrapper  a  half-fold  with  the 
paper  inside;  and  use  “QUICK  STICK” 
paste  powder.  Do  these,  and  yon  will 
have  fewer  complaints  and  more  time  to 
attend  to  those  yon  do  receive. 
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NEWSPAPER  EMPLOYMENT  METHODS  SCORED 


needs.  He  will  be  forced  to  give  more  the  active  support  of  the  schools  oi 
attention  to  the  proper  selection  of  men  journalism.  Like  many  other  young 


Fraternity  Placement  Bureau  Will  Change  Haphazard  “Hire  and  Fire” 
City  Room  Method* 


for  various  desks.  He  must  develop  more  movements,  its  future  success  will  depend 
courtesy  in  the  answering  of  letters  and  upon  educating  newspaper  employers  and 


handling  of  application  correspondence  others  _  concerning  its  value.  Perhaps  a  I 
for  many  newspapers  are  notoriously  lax  campaign  of  education  is  needed.  It  nl 


-By  GRANT  M.  HYDE. 


Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin 


I'hc  address  hcrcunth  presented  in  part  for  ten  or  20  years — so  much  so  that  it 


in  this  regard.  If  he  is  to  get  repeated  likely  that  before  any  particular  plac^ 
service  from  a  good  placement  bureau,  he  ment  bureau  can  succeed,  it  is  necessaij 
will  be  forced  to  give  every  man  a  fair  hrst  “to  sell  the  idea.”  But  a  beginning 
chance  to  find  his  proper  place  in  the  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  Signs 
staff  and  to  make  good.  For  any  well-  Delta  Chi  has  made  a  good  beginning 
conducted  bureau  would  soon  blacklist  under  the  best  possible  auspices.  Then 
the  newspapers  that  do  not  give  a  fair  seems  to  be  no  other  agency  likely  to 


,hU  ,v,.k  Marc  , I,,  join,  is  b.ing  „j.t  of  .!»  oewspapo,  by  £  burio  S  ,,  ^^od  o  teginoTB  in  ,1,;  „ 

ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  two  things  together — the  decline  in  the  .,.,1  Monday,  I  therefore  urge  teachers  of  journahsBi 


ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Unh'crsity,  Xi'ie 
York. 


JT  will  1^  difficult  to  s^  anything  that  ‘^7'j,ave  ‘h^Jd^ldvertiLg  men  speak 

IS  not  ob\  lOUS  about  the  nC\N  with  arMtpct  rl^aricinn  th^k  cvcf#»fn 


local's  a  .rr^JsiSce  rf  s  ‘h ""  “'fi'  Tr"'  ir'''’ "■  "".'■■ff  "• 


Personnel  or  Placement  Bureau  under-  of  employment  in  the  editorial  rooms.  I 

tclkeU  this  ^ear  h^sorrl  th<»«n  /'oll  «vtAn  “JncF 


uiciiciic  icii5^c4'iairc  sybiem  niriiiu  anu  .1  v  /  1  ii  «  ■  « 

firing  on  the  local  staff?  on  Wed - 

I  have  heard  advertising  men  speak  hnre.7 


End*  City  Service 


taken  tins  year  ^eard  them  call  editorial  men  “just  T  Tc'  v  Randolph  Hearst  b 

b>  Sigma  Delta  pi^j^  fools,”  who  are  so  much  in  love  ^  ^  man  two  days  later.  No  tendered  her  resignation  as  Chairman  r 

Chi,  professional  their  work  that  they  will  tolerate  newspa^r  which  Mayor  Dylan’s  Committee  of  Womea 

society  of  conditions  of  employment  that  have  been  ”  1°'’ 


journalists.  But  off^n  = 


perhaps  it  may  be  pation.  The  business  office  of  the  aver- 
well  to  do  some  newspaper  is  20  years  ahead  of  its 


man  to  police. 

Any  of  us  who  has  tried  to  connect 


,  age  newspaper  is  esj  years  aneaa  ot  its  ivy  v-jiiwci  it  ttm"  1 

speculating  con-  editorial  staff  in  personnel,  organi-  newspaper  men  with  jobs  knows  that  4  ALtlfttfi 

cerning  certain  some  of  the  high-pressure  employers  in  II 


Gkant  M.  Hyde 


journalism,  but  also  by  all  forward-look 


cerning  certain  nation,  and  efficiency.  'nme  of  the  high-pressure  employers  in 

obvious  elements  Every  expert  declares  that  too  rapid  9'fy  staffs  have  many  little  fail- 

in  the  placement  turn-over  of  labor  is  one  of  the  greatest  "’«?  soft-  We  have  been  out  of 

problem  ot  the  y^-gstes  in  any  industry — and,  the  more  P^f'cnce  with  them  for  wiring  for  a  man 
newspaper  call-  t,,g  is.  the  greater  is  the  and  .then  refusing  to  wait  three  days  for 

mg.  economic  waste.  The  training  of  em-  [fplies  from  the  men  we  have  hunted  up. 

The  placement  pjoyes,  even  to  a  modest  amount  of  skill,  ^'"nni  our  point  of  view,  they  do  not 
bureau  should  be  j^.  costly  business — too  costly  to  be  thrown  ‘a**"-  A  placement  bureau  will  have 

fostered,  not  on  y  Almost  anj-  newspaper  editor  same  notion  of  it.  To  work  with  the 

by  teachers  ot  ijuows  about  how  long  he  must  carry  the  bureau,  they  will  have  to  change  their 
all  ^rward-look-  gyerage  u^au  on  his  payroll  before  he  nieth^s  r^uce  the  pressure  a_  few 


ing  newspaper  editors,  and  by  newspaper  salary.  But  many  a  Pounds  But  will  they  work  with  a 

men,  both  beginners  and  old-timers.  It  newspaper  employer  is  revelling  in  this  bureau?  In  the  long  run.  they  will. 


is  an  early  step  in  a  worth-while  direc-  economic  waste.  He  takes  pride  in  his  "hen  it  has  established  itself  and  shown 


what  it  can  do,  for  they  all  will  eventual¬ 
ly  see  the  value  of  more  careful  selection 


tion.  r  1  u  riotous  and  magnificent  labor  turn-over.  u  do,  tor  they  all  will  eventual- 

In  fact,  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  j  niight  enlarge  at  length  on  the  amus-  ‘y  ‘"e  value  of  more  careful  selection 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  worth-while  disheartening  elements  in  the  "^be  present  trend  of  condi- 

thing  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  done  in  the  grchgjc  hiring-and-firing  of  many  news-  ‘1°"®  newspaper  emplo>-ment  will  force 
14  years  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  pgpers.  But  it  is  all  obvious  to  anyone  '"cm  to.  .  ,  , 

it.  •  L  f  1  "ho  has  been  on  a  newspaper  payroll —  .■Mthough  the  idea  of  organized  place- 

Will  any  placement  bureau  be  ot  value  obvious  why  hundreds  of  the  newspaper  workers  looks,  at  the 

to  the  newspaper?  Almost  any  news-  served  their  time  under  moment,  like  a  rather  nebulous 

paper  employer  will  tell  you  that  he  can  hiring-and-firing  are  now  delivering  '''"‘■ani.  there  is  enough  in  it  to  warrant 
get  on  happily  without  an  emplo>ment  work  in  magazine  offices,  publicity  . 

exchange,  that  he  has  been  doing  so  tor  |,ureaus,  schools  of  journalism,  under  a  ff«._ 

quite  some  time,  and  that  he  can  probably  wstem  of  employment  that  is  willing  to  _  _  _ f* 

struggle  along  in  the  future  without  it.  ghggj  g  months  and  guarantee  COMBINATION  RATE 

He  will  tell  you  that  plenty  of  men  are  jj,gm  financial  stability.  But  the  question  OP 

available,  es^cially  with  all  the  recent  — “Must  this  condition  persist?  Is  it  nn_  er** 

mergings  of  newspapers,  and  he  can  essential  element  in  the  publishing  of  1  hC  LiaZette  I  IRieS 

usually  find  a  man  somewhere  whenever  g  newspaper?”  The  sanest  answer  is —  I  (Momli&c  and  Sunday) 

he  needs  one.  He  will  admit,  ot  course,  — there  is  nothing  in  or  about  the  AND 

that  he  is  somewhat  bothered  by  the  newspaper  business  that  makes  it  neces-  •  1  TP  1  U 

multitude  of  mediocre  men  and  the  rather  ^g^y  or  desirable.”  The  whole  problem  v,.»rirOIllClC  1  ClG^TapIl 


multitude  of  mediocre  men  and  the  rather 


awkward  lack  of  excepdonally  good  men.  jjjg  profession  as  a  whole  to  get 


He  will  always  agree  that ^every  office  ffi  awaj'  from  it  as  many  individual  news- 
the  land  is  looking  for  a  really  ROOh  papers  are  now  getting  away  from  it. 
man.”  And  further,  he  will  tell  you  that  i  -  -  -  - 


Use  the 

COMBINATION  RATE 

OF 

The  Gazette  Times 

(Momlnif  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Evenlnf) 


It  is  right  there  that  I  see  some  flicker- 


tliere  are  conditions  in  the  newspaper  hope  in  a  placement  bureau.  It  is  a 
liusiness  that  make  it  difficult  to  c(»perate  jg^^j  some  other 


in  order  to  cover  Pittsburgh  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  thoroughly 
at  the  lowest  cost. 


with  a  placement  bureau— the  rapid  tuni-  steps.  My  reasoning  is  that  the  present 
over  of  staff  personnel,  the  constant  stiitt-  newspaper  hiring  system  is  ill-suited  to 
ing  of  employes,  the  quickness  and  fU)  business  with  a  placement  bureau,  and 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


IK'Ctedncss  of  his_  needs  ‘‘'’y  effort  to  work  with  a  placement 


difficulty  of  anticipating  his  needs  over  hureaii  will  force  the  newspaper  em- 
more  than  a  short  periM  of  time.  Ifway  p]f,yer  away  from  his  present  system.  To 


his  staff  is  fully  manned ;  tomorrow  he  is  j^g  bureau,  he  must  give  up 

hunting  a  man,  and  he  must  take  the  first  hand-to-mouth  recruiting  of  the  local 


one  in  sight  to  keep  things  moving,  .^nd 
alxive  all,  in  hiring  he  wants  to  see  his 
man  in  person.  Furthermore,  this  same 
newspaper  employer  will  admit  that  he 
is  grieved  over  the  rapidity  with  which 
good  newspaper  men  are  being  drawn  off 
into  publicity,  trade  journal  work,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  other  activities  in  which 
they  can  “cash  in”  on  the  training  that  he 
has  given  them. 

The  present  sy.stem  of  hiring  and  firing 
in  newspaper  editorial  staffs  is  a  relic  of 
the  past.  It  is  archaic,  an  out-grown 
hang-over  of  the  early  poverty-stricken 
beginnings  of  journalism.  Just  why  it 
persists  in  the  face  of  progress  in  all 
other  branches  of  the  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization  is  difficult  to  understand.  Also  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  a  survey  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ^r  the  past  half  century  shows  de¬ 
velopment  in  every  field  except  local  news 
staff  work — development  in  advertising, 
circulation,  business  office  _  operation, 
printing,  presswork,  illustration,  world¬ 
wide  news  gathering  and  distributicn. 
non-news  features — development  in  every 
department  except  local  news.  .\n  honest 
appraisal  of  local  staff  work  shows  that 
it  has  been  steadily  declining  in  quality 


Ins  hand-to-mouth  recruiting  of  the  local 
staff.  He  will  be  forced  to  look  ahead 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  anticipate  his 
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The  Best  Radio 


Radio  adverti.sers  recofj- 
nize  New  York  as  their 
most  fertile  field  and  The 
Sun  as  its  most  effective 
sales  producer. 

As  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  both  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Radio  Mer¬ 
chants  place  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper 
— evening,  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day. 
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California’s 
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turns  down  a  good  applicant  ti^ay,  and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  hi 
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PRESS  AGENTS  ACTIVE  IN  17TH  CENTURY 


CritiM  Mistaken  in  Saying  Present  Day  Prese  Defects  Are  of  Recent 
Origin — Crime  News  an  Ancient  Problem 
_ _ By  PROF.  WILLARD  G.  BLEYER - 


Director  of  the  Course  of  Journslism,  University  of  Wisconsiu 


7/it’  address  herewith  presented  in  part 
delivered  this  week  at  the  joint  con- 
livntion  of  the  Association  of  American 
'Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
aid  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism,  held  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 
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DRESENT-DAY  critics  of  the  press 
^  are  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the 
I  defects  which  they  point  out  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  today 
are  of  recent 
origin;  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the 
same  criticisms 
were  made  of 
newspapers  from 
the  dawn  of  Eng- 
I  i  s  h  journalism 
early  in  the  seven- 
t  e  e  n  t  h  century. 
Even  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the 
newspaper,  the 
broadside  ballads 
of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were 
critic  ized  for 
some  of  the  same  faults  that  are  to  be 
iouiid  in  present-day  newspapers. 

.\  pamphleteer  critic  of  the  broadside 
liallads  in  1591,  for  example,  declared, 
"Scarce  a  cat  can  look  out  of  the  gutter, 
Ixit  out  starts  a  half-penny  chronicler  and 
presently  a  proper  ballad  of  a  strange 
sight  is  eiidited."  Of  the  boys  who  sold 
these  ballads — the  newsboys  of  their  day 
—another  writer  in  1592  said,  “A  com- 
laiiy  of  idle  youths,  loathing  honest 
labour  and  despising  lawful  trades,  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  a  vagabond  and  vicious 
life,  in  every  corner  of  cities  and  market 
towns  of  the  realm,  singing  and  selling 
lallads  and  pamphlets  full  of  ribaldry, 
and  all  scurrilous  vanity,  to  the  profana¬ 
tion  of  God’s  name,  and  withdrawing 
people  from  Christian  exercises,  especi¬ 
ally  at  fairs,  markets  and  public  meet- 
ings.” 

The  first  publisher  of  the  corantos, 
the  earliest  prototype  of  the  newspaper 
in  England,  was  punished  in  1621  for 
faking,  or  “for  making  or  adding  to  his 
1  corantos,”  as  it  was  called. 

-  That  trivial  gossjp  concerning  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy  was  a  popular 
feature  of  seventeenth  century  English 
newspapers  was  the  charge  brought 
against  these  papers  by  a  critic  who  wrote 
"The  Dauphiness  cannot  scratch  her  ears, 
^  or  pare  her  nails,  but  we  hear  of  it,”  in 
the  newspapers. 

When  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Spectator  in  1711,  it  had  attained  a 
circulation  of  3,000  copies,  which  meant 
some  60,000  readers  a  day,  Addison  ex- 
pressed  his  gratification  that  his  paper 
had  succeeded  without  giving  any  of  the 
objectionable  reading  matter  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  contained.  Of  the 
contents  of  the  Sprctator,  he  wrote  that 
“there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  no  obscene  ideas,  no  satires  upon 
priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popu- 
^  lar  topics  of  ridicule,  no  private  scandal, 
nor  anvthing  that  may  tend  to  tho  de- 
t 


famation  of  particular  persons,  families 
or  societies.” 

"There  is  not  one  of  these  above- 
mentioned  subjects,”  he  contmued,  "that 
would  not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper, 
could  1  think  of  gratifying  the  public  by 
such  mean  and  base  methods.” 

.\nother  critic  of  the  press  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  trade 
of  journalists  consisted  of  “robberies, 
bloody  murders,  accounts  of  draymen’s 
carts  that  have  run  over  people.”  One 
newspaper  in  this  period,  Applebee’s 
Original  Weekly  Journal,  specialized  in 
the  publication  of  the  confessions  of 
criminals  about  to  be  executed,  and  the 
same  critic  went  on  to  say  that 
these  confessions  “still  incite  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  inquisitive  to  peru.se  Mr.  .Apple- 
bee’s  journal.” 

Daniel  Defoe  of  “Robinson  Crusoe” 
fame,  who  was  also  a  successful  journal¬ 
ist,  wrote  in  1725  that  "this  article  called 
home  news  is  a  common  hunt,  thought 
upon  a  cold  scent,  after  casualties;  the 
miseries  of  mankind  are  the  chief  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  death  and  marriage  in  the 
first  class;  disasters  of  families,  such  as 
robberies  and  bankrupts,  that’s  the  sec¬ 
ond  class;  the  jail  deliveries,  either  to  or 
from  the  gallows,  that’s  the  third  class.” 
Of  the  manner  in  which  early  eighteenth 
century  journalists  played  up  the  exploits 
of  noted  highwaymen  day  after  day,  he 
wrote.  “If  indeed  a  flaming  rogue  comes 
upon  the  stage,  such  as  a  Sheppard,  a 
Gow,  a  Jonathan  Wild,  or  a  Blueskin, 
they  are  a  great  help  to  us,  and  we  work 
them  and  work  them  till  we  make  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  very  story,  and  the  names 
grow  rusty  as  the  chains  they  are 
hanged  in.” 

That  press-agents  were  not  unknown  in 
England  as  early  as  1645  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  in  her 
life  of  lier  husband.  Col.  John  Hutchin¬ 
son.  who  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Charles  I.  and  Parliament,  wrote 
of  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the 
period  that  he  kept  writers  “in  pension, 
so  that  whatever  was  done  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  against  the  enemy,  was 
attributed  to  him;  and  thus  he  hath  in¬ 
directly  purchased  himself  a  name  in 
story,  which  he  never  merited.” 

George  Wither,  the  Puritan  poet,  in 
undertaking  to  establish  a  new  paper  in 
1643.  wrote  that  the  other  newspapers  of 
the  day.  “except  some  few  published  by 
authority,  are  for  the  most  part  either 
lies,  mistakes,  vanities,  or  impertinences 
multiplied  and  patched  out  of  each  other.” 
But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  his 
readers  “not  to  be  so  severe  to  expect 
truth  in  every  circumstance”  in  his  own 
paper,  because,  as  he  said,  all  newspapers 


"cannot  but  retain  a  twauge  of  lying.” 

How  news  writers,  when  no  wars  were 
going  on  to  furnish  exciting  news,  were 
given  to  faking  news  of  fires  in  Moscow, 
comets  in  Germany,  and  plagues  and 
famines  in  Egypt,  was  pointed  out  by, 
.Addison  in  the  Tatler  in  1709.  Defoe, 
in  Applebee’s  Original  Weekly  Journal, 
charged  that  similar  practices  were  in¬ 
dulged  in  in  the  matter  of  local  news. 
"We  marry  couples  that  never  was,”  he 
wrote,  “bury  those  that  never  die,  bank¬ 
rupt  those  that  never  break,  and  rob 
those  that  never  met  with  a  thief.”  As  a 
remedy  for  this  situation  he  proposed  “to 
raise  a  war  in  the  world,  that  we  may 
have  those  dear  things  called  battles  and 
blood  to  talk  of  again,  and  that  we  may 
not  be  all  undone  by  peace  and  quietness.” 

The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  how  war  news  was  sure  to 
be  colored  to  favor  the  side  which  news¬ 
paper  readers  were  supporting  and  how 
stories  of  atrocities  were  manufactured  to 
discredit  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  advertisements  began  to 
appear  in  newspapers  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were 
the  target  of  critics.  The  ads  of  quack 
doctors  and  the  makers  of  nostrums  that 
were  common  in  the  papers  throughout 
the  period,  were  criticized  and  ridiculed. 
One  newspaper  editor  as  early  as  1652 
charged  that  “there  is  never  a  mounte¬ 
bank  who  either  by  professing  chemistry, 
or  any  other  art,  drains  money  from  the 
people  of  the  nation,  but  these  arch¬ 
cheats,”  the  newspaper  publishers,  “have 
a  share  in  the  booty.” 

■Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  declared  that  “the  ordinary  quack 
doctors  .  .  .  are  to  a  man  imposters 

and  murders,”  and  published  essays 
against  quacks,  but  nevertheless  they  per¬ 
mitted  the  publisher  of  the  Spectator  to 
print  advertisements  of  such  doctors  as 
well  as  of  nostrums. 

Defoe  was  the  first  writer  to  point  out 
the  inconsistency  of  the  inveighing  against 
charlatanism  in  politics  by  newspaper 
editors,  while  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
advertising  section  of  the  same  issue 
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were  printing  deceptive  advertisements  of 
quaclu  and  nostrums. 

.A  brief  survey  of  the  current  criti 
cisms  of  English  newspapers  in  the  seven 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  show  iliat 
such  faults  as  inaccuracy,  faking,  coloring 
of  news,  playing  up  of  news  of  crime  and 
scandal,  triviality,  venality,  and  inconsis 
tency  between  editorial  professions  and 
advertising  policies,  are  not  of  modern 
origin,  but  are  as  old  as  journalism 
itself. 


Another  A.  P.  Texas  Bureau 

With  Theodore  R.  Keniston  of  Chicago 
as  correspondent,  the  Associated  Press 
has  open^  its  fourth  Texas  bureau  at 
San  Antonio.  L.  F.  Hart,  formerly  of 
Louisville,  recently  went  to  Fort  Worth 
as  correspondent.  Other  Texas  A.  P. 
bureaus  are  at  Dallas  and  Houston. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Y| EMBERS  ol  the  Murkint;  press  who  page  geti  ztru  attcnuuu 

XtX  on  the  poorest  page 


want  to  see  new  spaper  life  reflected  atten^io'Jl' 

W'tooi  chf^nlrt  nu'l^  iitv  Slfrtfj***  - -  .1 —  


in  tictiun  should  pick  up  “Man  of  Strife”  I>erceiit  is  the  average  attention  received  by  the 
(  Frank- Maurice,  inc.),  by  Grove  Wilson,  P®'''®  throughout  the  entire  'wspaper,  except- 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  at-mt'^iS"  p^.cent  or  t«“«  . 


/''HARLES  MERZ,  who  is  on  the 
kl  \\  ^editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 

|l  IL^  V  v  '\/IM  \\x  C  I  J  IVorld,  asks  in  The  New  Republic  for 

^  ^  ^  Dec ,  30  the  rhetorical  question,  “What 

I  _  Makes  a  First- Page  Story  ?’’  His  answer 

V  I  F^T*1  alleged  to  have  been  based  on  the  ten 

V»/j  I  .  I  I  I  cj  big  news  stories  of  1925. 

*  Mr.  Merz  begins  his  discussion  as 

”■  follows : 

ELVIN  LEE  ^‘’r  better  part  of  a  generation  news¬ 

paper  editors  have  been  quoting  Dana  to  their 

-Vo  page  gets  zero  attcntiuu.  The  advertise-  cub  reporters :  .  .  ■  n 

niei'ts  on  the  poorest  page  in  the  newspaper  “If  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that  isn  t  news.  But 
gets  an  attention  average  of  d  percent.  Five  if  a  ra.m  lutes  a  dog,  that  IS  news.” 


:eived  by  the  -MI  things  come  Ri  him  who  waits.  After 
aper,  except-  three  decades  it  finally  came  to  pass  that  in 
I  i  receive  the  year  1935  a  man  did  bite  a  dog.  The  man's 
.tention  that  nan;e  was  Frank  Kigger,  the  dog  was  a  bulldog. 


•Vrlo  )  ork  World.  By  mere  coincident  the  average  of  the  other  pages  receives.  The  ami  the  «cene  of  the  encounter  was  in  Pitts- 

this  novel  is  revieweil  in  both  The  New  chances  are  that  the  worst  eny  advertiser  could  burgh.  The  incident  was  promptly  telegraphed 

h’rhiihlir  anri  TUr  f<ir  lloe  til  Kd  *’>'  «®'ng  runof-paper  jiOMtions  is  therefore  around  the  country,  hut  rather  generally  ignored. 

/v.pifO/IC  and  Uie  .\atum  tor  Ucc.  one-half  as  good  as  the  best  he  could  get  After  the  world  had  watted  thirty  years  for  a 

I taOtll  reviews  are  somewhat  critl-  by  using  preferred  Itositions.  However,  certain  man  to  bite  a  dog.  no  presses  stopped,  no  sirens 

cal  and  are  on  the  whole  unfavorable.  pages  such  as  the  last  page,  the  sporting  pages,  shrieked,  and  neither  man  nor  bast  was  pic- 


The  one  in  The  Nation  is  rather  amus-  '‘•'v  advantages  of  “>*7  o""- 

.  -a.  II  a.L  I  i>  tw  I  Arc  adverttsements  on  the  right  or  left-hand 

K,  b^ausc  It  calls  the  hero,  Bruce  Dal-  pages  most  likely  to  be  seen?  The  advertise* 


''hriekefls  and  neither  man  nor  beast  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  papers. 


iiiK,  because  it  calls  the  hero,  Bruce  Dal¬ 
ton.  Bruce  Barton. 

*  *  V 

••PSYCHOLOGY  of  Selling  and  .•Kd- 
vertising”  ( Mc(iraw-Hill  Book 
fomitany,  Inc.),  by  FMward  K.  Strong, 
.1  r..  looks  promising. 


pages  most  likely  to  be  seen?  The  advertise-  He  then  takes  up  the  ten  big  stories, 
ments  on  the  right-hand  ,ages  receive  about  He  puts  first  the  Story  of  the  “evolution 
5  i>crccnt  more  attention  than  tnose  on  the  *  •  i*»  ...  T-k  a.  tt  xi  i*  w 

left  hand  page^.  In  magazines  the  same  fact  tn^l  Dayton,  I  cnn.  ^  He  then  lists 

is  true.  In  this  instance  l)oth  experimental  the  nine  Other  stories  with  no  attempt 

findings  and  actual  results,  as  indicated  by  the  jo  rank  them  ill  Order  of  merit,  as 

number  of  return  coupons  verify  this  state-  c  n 

ment.  folloWS  ! 


YASOTArO  MORRI,  managing  eit; 

of  the  English  edition  of  the  Osa 
Maiiiichi,  has  compiled  another  volun 
“More  Studies  in  Jokes”  as  a  compani., 
for  “A  Study  in  Jokes” — a  volume  whii  ’ 
I  called  "The  Humor  of  t'  -  r’ress”  ia 
little  chat  in  this  department  on  April 
1924. 

As  Mr.  Morri  quotes  in  his  compani 
volume  what  was  printed  in  “Our  Ch 
World  of  Letters”  about  his  previa 
book  I  hesitate  to  pass  along  a  buuqt 
— even  though  it  be  desbived — lest  i 
think  I  am  bidding  for  another  quotatia 
Ditto  marks,  therefore,  may  be  put  una 
mv  comment  in  F'iiitor  &  Publishkr  : 
April  5,  1924. 

Hoffman  Resign* 

Edward  C.  Hoffman  has  resigned  , 
sales  manager  and  advertising  direr, 
of  the  Copper-Qad  Malleable  Ran.- 
t-'ompany,  St.  Louis. 


merit. 

In  what  ixirtiou  of  the  newspai>er  page  are 


rilC  author  is  now  professor  of  psy-  “f  the  advertisements  printed 


the  Shenandoah  disaster 


eliology  in  the  Graduate  Schixil  of  Busi¬ 
ness  at  Stanford  University  and  was 
formerly  connecteii  with  the  Carnegie 
.SchiMil  of  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship. 
I  bis  volume,  designed  as  a  text  for 
courses  in  sales  and  advertising  psy- 


(if  a  thousand  consecutive  pages  in  the  New 
N'ork  Times  shows  that  most  aavertiscraent#  arc 
printed  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen 
The  degree  of  agreement  l>et\veen  the  attention 


s  printed?  A  count  |‘i,,yd  Collins  entombetl  at  Cave  City 
r  pages  in  the  New  (;unnar  Kasenn*s  race  to  Nome 

ist  advertisements  arc 


The  coal  strike 
The  CailUux  mission 
The  Rhinelander  case 


/.•  T  c  — il  1  L  I  Khinelander 

getting  value  of  each  portion  of  the  pa^e,  and  <7, -raid  Cl.rpman 


didlogy,  will  he  ttuticcd  in  “Our  Own 


ih**  number  of  advertisements  appearing  in  each 
l»ortioii  expressed  in  percentage  of  agreement, 
is  plus  .80.  Plus  1.00  would  be  perfect  agree* 


AmundFen’s  attempted  dash  to  the  *'ole 
•'olorcl  MitchelPs  attack  on  the  At  i.y 


His  chat  about  stories  is  well  worth 


\V  Vu  /  M  ”  -  ^I'ivantagc  in  having  an  adver-  '  i-V 

oria  oT  i.ciiers  in  a  later  issue.  tisemem  placed  next-to-reading  matter?  The  reading,  but  the  point  in  hts  article  which 

*  *  *  attemion  received  by  newspaper  advertisements  1  wish  to  emphasize  is  his  repiv  to  the 

I^ICHARD  B.  FRANKEN  ,.f  the  De-  ^ charge  hronght  against  the  newsp.iper  by 

liartment  ot  Advertising  and  Mar-  uated-  ni.t  piaced  alongside  of  reading  matter,  tile  public  that  the  dominating  interest 
keting  of  New  York  University  and  a  H'lw  do  top-of-column  advertisements  com-  of  the  press  is  in  sc.x  and  crime: 
menilK'r  of  the  Revp-irrh  Ilprvirtmpnt  r>f  “I  attention  with  those  placed  next-to¬ 
il,  V  I  '/'■  -  1  ^  1  £  reading  matter  but  lower  down  the  co.unui?  I  think  this  is  to  misreail  nii  lives.  'I'lie 

-I  orfc-  limes  IS  the  author  ot  Top  of-cnlunm  advertisements  have  about  10  ilomiiiating  interest  of  the  press  seems  .-o  often 

"The  Attention  Value  of  Newspaper  Ad-  licrcent  lietter  chance  of  lieing  seen  than  those  to  he  in  sex  and  ctime  liee.anse  sex  and  crime, 

vertisements”  fThe  Xssriciation  of  \a-  placed  next-to-reading  matter  lower  down  the  by  the  standards  we  have  been  di.sriissing,  so 
1  •  j  ‘  ciiluiiin.  often  ftirr.ish  the  liest  story.  For  here,  com- 

'"t-iI-  j  .  .  If  a  two-column  100-liiie  advertisement  is  pact  .tnd  vivid,  is  the  personal  fight  with  tlie 

1  hiS  study  was  originally  planned  as  an  seen  by  lO  Iierccnt  of  the  newspaper's  readers,  well-identified  aniannrnts  and  the  stage  set 

official  document  for  distribution  onlv  advertisement  twice  as  large  be  seen  for  suspense.  And  if  tl  eology  and  religion 

-inimiir  niombn,-,;  .1,,,  _ _  '>>'  a®  "lany  people?  Positively  no.  In  envy  sex  an.'  crime  and  sigh  for  first-page 

among  mernoers  Ol  tl^  .\s.sOCiatIon  of  „rdcr  to  be  seen  by  twice  as  many  people,  other  sp.-ice.  all  that  theology  and  religion  need  *o  do 

National  Advertisers.  On  second  thought  things  being  etiual,  an  advertisement  must  be  is  to  picdtice  a  good  personal  encounter.  Wit- 

the  study  was  deemed  sufficiently  worth  tifos  as  large.  This  fact  has  been  verified  I'O'S  Dayton,  Tennessee, 

while  to  he  nrinteil  in  a  larirer' oHition  ’’I'  actual  advertising  resulti. 

wmie  lo  w  prinietl  in  a  larger  eaition.  Wh.ot  kind  of  pictures,  if  any,  arc  best’  Pic-  - -  ,,  -  - 

W  hat  is  lett  over  after  distribution  to  lurcs  of  persons  or  animals  are  superior  to  ~ 

members  will  be  offered  to  the  general  pictures  of  objects  for  purrxises  of  attention.  Thm  Wmndmr  Citv  xf  Awnmritm 

advertising  public  at  $1  a  volume  ,  -’u'ch  white  space  should  be  us^?  At  C.ty  Am.r,e. 


icocivcu  uy  muse  mai  arc  segre-  ,  i  ••  *  *  «  •  •  • 

K.t  placed  alongside  of  reading  matter,  the  public  that  the  dominatinjir  interest 
do  top-of-column  advertisements  com-  tif  the  press  is  in  scx  and  crime : 
attention  with  tho^e  placed  next-to- 

matter  but  lower  dow'n  the  co.unin?  1  think  this  is  to  misread  nii  lives.  'fhe 
dunm  advertisements  have  about  10  dominating  interc'^l  of  the  press  seems  .-o  often 

lietter  chance  of  Ijeing  seen  than  those  to  be  in  fcx  and  crirre  liccause  sex  and  crime, 

icxt-to-rcading  matter  lower  down  the  by  the  standards  we  have  been  discussing,  so 

often  furnish  the  I)est  story.  For  here,  com- 
two-columii  100-Iine  advertisement  is  pact  and  vivid,  is  the  personal  fight  with  the 

10  i»crccnt  of  the  newspaper's  readers,  well-idenlified  ant'i(»ori‘t''*  and  the  stage  set 
advertisement  twice  as  large  be  seen  for  susi<nsc.  And  if  theology  and  relicion 


by  twice  as  many  people?  Positively  no. 


vy  sex  and  crime  and  sieh  for  first-page 


order  t«i  be  seen  by  twice  as  many  people,  other  sp.ncr.  all^that  theology  an<l  religion  need  ♦o  do 
things  being  equal,  an  advertisement  must  be  is  to  pteduce  a  good  pevsotial  encounter.  Wit- 
four  limes  as  large.  This  fact  has  b^n  verified  Dayton,  Tennessee, 

more  than  once  by  actual  advertising  resulti. 

What  kind  of  pictures,  if  any,  are  best?  Pic-  ..i-  n  - 

lures  of  persons  or  animals  are  superior  to  j— — 

pictures  of  objects  for  pUrr>OSes  of  attention.  Thm  Wmmdtmr  ri#v  Awmm^imm 

How  much  white  space  should  be  used?  At  o^uifaU,  Th9  W«iuf«r  City  Am«rfc« 


R^lU;;  f.  ^  a  volume  1^3^,  35  newspaper  advertisement 

KoDcrt  K..  Leavitt,  secretary  and  treas-  should  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  white  space, 
urer  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad-  to  secure  the  best  attention-value, 
vertisers,  informs  me  that  the  markejini.  In  addition  to  advertisements  which 
of  this  volume  at  the  price  quoted  is  a  are  reproduced  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
non-profit  proposition,  in  which  he  hopes  book  has  several  diagrams  of  unusual  in¬ 
to  do  no  better  than  break  even,  at  the  terest.  For  example,  the  first  diagram 
best.  His  address  is  17  West  46  street,  given  portrays  the  attention-value — page- 
New  York.  by-page — of  a  newspaper  of  twenty  iiages. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  editorial  Another  diagram  gives  the  attention- 
from  Editor  and  Pubushf.r  for  Nov.  '  value  of  newspaper  advertisements  as 
— “Theory  Always  Precedes  affected  by  reading  matter.  Another 
Fact.”  In  the  preface  Mr.  Franken  has  chart  lists  graphically  the  newspaper 
this  to  say  about  the  purposes  of  his  features  preferred  by  readers, 
fifiok :  The  one  drawback  to  the  volume  is 

(1).  To  present  such  results  as  it  emliodies  that  it  does  not  Sufficiently  set  forth  the 
ill  such  ,'.  w.-iy  that  they  may  be  put  to  practical  conditions  under  which  the  various  tests 
I’se  hy  the  advertiser,  the  advertising  pro-  i  i  u  .  i  ■ 

fession,  and  the  student  of  advertisinn;  (2)—  Laboratory  work  IS  most 

and  this  is  important — to  show  a  method  or  valuable  when  normal  conditions  are  re- 
lechnique  for  measiirins:  certain  types  of  hurnan  produced.  It  can  Ije  safely  said,  however, 
liehavior  for  those  who  will  carry  on  further  I.,,,  i,..„  „,I 

research:  f3)  fin.tlly — and  most  important  of  o'dl  Mr.  1  r.ink».n  lias  made  a  great  ad- 
.ill— to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  and  vance  over  what  has  previously  been 


further  the  cause  of  scientific  research  in  adver¬ 
tising  along  psyehnlogical  lines. 

Mr.  F'ranken  modestly  admits  that  his 
studies  do  not  profess  to  he  the  final 
word  where  the  attention-value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  concerned.  But  he 
does  insist  they  are  final  until  some 
more  thorough  and  conclusive  work 
is  presented. 

.■\fter  a  few  introductory  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  attracting  attention,  the 
author  presents  his  summary  and  con¬ 
clusion — something  usually  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  This  departure  from 
ordinary  methods  is  certainly  convenient 
to  the  reader. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  may  t>e  quoted 
to  indicate  the  subject  maffer  of  the 
volume : 

How  ir.uch  time  rloen  the  :iver.ige  reader  strend 
in  reading  hi^  new^parver’  About  IS  minutes. 

Are  newspaper  advertist'Trcnt«  seen  and 
vememhered?  Yes.  some  adve’-ti«ements  on 
every  page  of  the  newsoaiHT  are  seen  and  re¬ 
membered:  sonre  advr»-tisements  are  not  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  single  reader:  hut  no  advertisement, 
no  matter  what  it«  «i7e.  can  hope  to  be  ’ifeti 
by  every  reader.  St*me  readers  profess  t<3  nay 
no  attention  to  advertisements,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  idenlifv  many  advertise¬ 
ments  correctly  disproves  their  statement. 

W^at  is  the  relative  value  of  preferred 
positions  and  how  much  more  are  they  worth? 


done  in  this  lield  of  research  regarding 
the  relative  values  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


Largest  Evening 
Circulation  in 
Largest  Market 

For  26  consecutive  years  the 
Evening  Journal  has  had  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in 
America — concentrated  in  New 
York  and  suburbs.  More  than 
DOUBLE  the  circulation  of  any 
other  New  York  evening  paper. 


America’s  Largest  Evening 
Circulation  and  at  3c  a  copy 


Bnifalo,  Thu  Wundur  City  uf  Amuriea 

Buffalo  —  A  Profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splendid 
for  advertised  goods.  Employ* 
ment  conditions  excellent, 
retail  and  other  business  thriv¬ 
ing.  One  newspaper  will  put 
your  story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people— that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  homes 
Eziward  H,  Butler,  Editor  and  PubUsber 
Kelljr-Sfiiitb  Companr,  R«|ir— ntatlveo 
Marbridgo  Bldg.  Ljrtton  Bldg. 

New  Yvk.  N.  Y.  Cbicaco,  UL 


Huntington 

is  the  fastest  growing  city  in 

West  Virginia 

Building  permits  in  1924  exceed¬ 
ed  $8,000,000.00.  125  industries 

which  employ  11,000  people  and 
have  invested  capital  of  $30,000,- 
000.00. 

The  HERALD  DISPATCH 

is  the  leading  newspaper  with 
2,000  more  circulation  daily  than 
the  other  paper. 

Complete  “service  department” 
for  national  advertisers. 

Represented  Nationally  by 

The  Devine-MacQuoid  Co.,  Inc- 

New  York  and  Cbicaco 


Selling  Results  to 
Advr  ‘sers 

Because  advertising  space  is  only 
a  means  end,  this  paper 

maintain-  jsest  possible  con¬ 

tact  with  e>  .  sales  campai^  in 
the  rich  Dallas  trad?,,  territory, 
doing  all  it  can  to  help  get  MAX¬ 
IMUM  RESULTS. 

Scores  of  appreciative 
national  advertisers  have 
praised  the  work  of  The 
News’  Trade  Survey  and 
Merchandising  Department. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

iBallaa 

i9)nrnftt9  Neiua 


Pittsburgh 

Press 

“Giant 
of  the 
Newspaper 
World” 

A  Scrippg-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


WlT£^a/S^ 


\j  vni' 


19,374,819  Lines 

Dispatch  advertising  record  first 
eleven  months  of  1925  exceeding 
other  Columbus  newspapers  combined 
by  3,234,184  lines.  For  the  first  eight 
months  1925  Tlie  Dispatch  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  exceeded  the  second 
Ohio  newspaper  by  1,522,638  lines. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

CITY  .  54,«S1 

SUBURBAN  .  Z(.(37 

COUNTRY  .  22,238 

Total  CircuUtioo  . 183,521 
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MICHIGAN  BILLBOARD 
LAW  ATTACKED 


MUNSEY  ANECDOTES 
(Continued  from  page  6) 


Willi*  and  Wier  Companies  Seek  to 
Restrain  '  Highway  Commissioner 
from  Rating  Signs  Along 
State  Roads 


A  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  Circuit 
Court  a*  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  re¬ 
strain  hraiiK  Rogers,  State  Highway 
Commissioner  from  removing  advertis¬ 
ing  signs  and  billboards  along  the  three 
>iate  trunk  line  highways  in  Berrien 
County.  The  suit  has  been  begun  by  M. 
H.  Willis,  of  the  Willis  Advertising 
.\gency.  St.  Joseph;  the  J.  H.  Wier 
Company,  Benton  Harbor ;  and  ten  others 
intere.sted  in  the  billboard  industry. 

The  petition  for  an  injunction  attacks 
an  act  of  the  1925  session  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  which  was  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  location  of  such  signboards.  The 
petitioners  declare  that  such  legislation  is 
di.<.riminatory  and  unconstitutional. 

idge  diaries  E.  White  ordered  Com- 
.issioner  Roger*-  appear  in  court  at 
Benton  Harbc  ..  4,  to  show  cause 
why  a  temporari  .ijunction  should  not 
be  issuetl. 

Since  the  law  mg  billboards 

went  into  effect  it  •  \  the  policy  of 

the  State  H-ghway  iJejtartinent  to  remove 
all  such  ad  ertising  from  the  land  owned 
by  the  state  adjacent  to  the  trunk  line 
highways.  On  the  newer  highways  this 
includes  a  space  of  200  feet  in  width, 
from  fence  to  fence.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  effected  by  the  law  have  complied 
and  have  moved  their  billboards  into  fields 
adjacent  to  the  highways,  usually  making 
a  definite  contract  with  the  farmers  that 
ihe  sign  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  term  of  months  or  years. 


MARSH  SUCCEEDS  BERDAN 


Becomes  Eastern  Representative  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  Jan.  1 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  this  week 
announced  a  change  in  representation 
whereby  Martin  L.  Marsh,  for  the  past 
14  years  assistant  to  E.  .A.  Berdan,  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  latter  as  Eastern  representative 
w'ith  offices  at  225  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  .At  the  same  time  Kellogg  M. 
Patterson  was  named  Western  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  with  offices  in  the 
I'nion  Trust  Building,  Chicago 

Mr.  Marsh  is  34  years  old  and  came 
to  New  York  from  his  home  in  Couders- 
port.  Pa.,  in  1911.  His  first  position  in 
New  York  was  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Berdan.  Eastern  representative  of  the 
Times-Star  and  he  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Berdan  ever  since. 


George  Fries  Succeeds  Motz 

George_  Fries,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the  paper 
under  Charles  H.  Remboldt,  succeeding 
the  late  Charles  H.  Motz  who  died  recent¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Fries  has  been  32  years  with 
the  Times-Star  starting  as  a  hoy  in  the 
mailroom  under  Joseph  Tomlin  in  1894. 
He  "ierved  in  every  capacity  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  up  to  his  present 
l>osition.  .As  circulation  manager  he  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  .Arthur  Grossheim. 

_  fashions—. 

That  build  circulation 
and  please  your 
biggest  advertisers 


FAIRCHJl).  D 

Newspaper  Services 
—8  East  13th  St.  New  York— 


and  then  said  with  finality,  and  without 
further  consideration : 

“  T  think  the  Cathedral  will  be  a  grwt 
thing  for  the  life  of  this  city.  I  will  give 
$100,000,  if  you  find  nine  others  who  will 
do  the  same  thing.’ 

“Mr.  Munsey’s  gift  thus  served  as  an 
incentive  to  others  and  in  less  than  three 
months  the  nine  other  gifts  of  similar 
amounts  were  either  given  or  pledged.” 

“Frank  Afunsey  always  liked  to  recall 
to  his  intimate  friends  memories  of  his 
early  youth  in  that  rugged  little  Maine 
village  where  he  was  born.  One  of  these 
stories  we  used  to  call  ‘Frank  and  the 
Wallet.’  It  ran  about  in  this  wise : 
When  a  small  hoy  Frank  became  obsessed 
with  an  ambition  to  own  a  wallet,  the 
sort  of  solemn,  important-pocketbook 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  see  one  or 
two  of  the  eminent  merchants  of  Hope- 
well  carry.  Frank  felt  that  if  only  he 
could  possess  one  of  these  wallets  his 
future  would  be  assured.  So  he  set 
aliout  realizing  his  ambition. 

“He  .saved  and  scraped  and  manreuvred 
until  at  last  by  dint  of  great  sacrifice 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  wallet. 
He  gajed  upon  it  with  rapt  admiration, 
he  fonuied  it.  chuckled  over  it.  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden,  with  a  shock,  woke  up 
to  realize  that  while  he  bad  the  wallet, 
he  had  not  a  cent  to  put  in  it !  He  had 
spent  all  his  savings  and  all  his  fortune 
in  acquiring  this  handsome  receptacle. 

“Frank  used  to  say  that  this  was  one 
of  the  best  early  lessons  he  ever  had. 
It  showed  him.  to  use  his  own  homely 
nhra.se,  ‘that  the  box  is  nothing  like  as 
important  as  the  socks’ ;  that  the  substance 
is  more  than  the  shadow;  that  outward 
form  is  as  nothing  compared  to  inner 
meaning ;  that  beauty  is  only  .skin  deep : 
ihat  ‘he  who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash.’  In  fact  Frank  Munsey  used  to 
say  that  this  experience  of  his  founded 
for  him  his  philosophy  in  life.  Tt  was 
all  of  a  piece  with  that  rugged  nature 
of  his  which  avoided  sh.am.  which  was 
direct,  sincere  an<l  always  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  things." 

An  $8.000-a-year  department  executive 
came  to  Mr.  Mnnsev’s  Herald  staff, 
when  he  purchased  a  New  A’ork  evening 
newspaper.  This  executive  had  not  been 
working  long,  when  he  was  seriously 
injured  in  an  accident.  By  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  return  to  his  position  on 
the  Herald,  that  paper  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Reid  of  the  Tribune. 

FMwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 
took  the  department  head’s  case  to  Mr. 
Munsey  and  asked  him  what  to  do. 
Members  of  the  Herald’s  staff’  no  longer 
needed  because  of  the  merger  were  be¬ 
ing  given  two  weeks’  salary.  Mr. 
Friendly,  however,  believed  the  injured 
man  deserved  special  consideration,  had 
talked  with  him.  and  had  learned  he 
would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  two 
months’  pay. 

“rontinue  his  salary  for  the  remainder 


of  the  year,”  Mr.  Munsey  ordered  when 
all  this  was  told  him. 

“But  there  are  still  nine  months  of 
this  year,”  Mr.  Friendly  replied.  “Sup¬ 
posing  he  obtains  a  position  on  a  rival 
paper,  as  he  probably  will?” 

"That’s  all  right,”  Mr.  Munsey  insist¬ 
ed.  “Keep  paying  him  just  the  same: 
If  he  does  get  another  position,  and  1 
hope  he  does,  even  if  it  is  on  a  rival 
paper  as  you  suggest,  tell  him  to  put 
aside  the  money  we  give  him  as  a  nest- 
egg  for  his  old  age.  He  will  need  it 
sometime.” 

It  was  done,  as  ordered.  The  man 
did  get  WO''’”  on  an  opposition  news¬ 
paper,  at  addition  to  his  regular  pay 
there,  a  check  for  $153  came  to  him 
each  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
from  the  New  York  Sun. 


ARE  you  an 
EDITOR  who  selects 
RADIO  programs 
BECAUSE  a  circular 
SAYS  they  are  good 
OR  because  you 
EXAMINE  them  and  see 
THAT  they  are 
ACCURATE  and 
RELIABLE?"  It  ^ 

WILL  pay  to 
INVESTIGATE  ours. 

AUDIO  SERVICE 
30  N.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


.At  the  request  of  his  business  _  associ¬ 
ates,  Mr.  Munsey  had  printed  in  wall 
motto  form,  quotations  from  some  of  his 
speeches.  Among  these  quotations, 
which  have  been  framed  and  hang  in 
the  various  private  offices  of  the  Munsey 
executives  are  the  following: 

“'You  cannot  get  out  of  a  man.  what 
God  Almighty  did  not  put  into  him. 
You  must  suit  the  man  to  the  job.  not 
the  job  to  the  man.” 

“There  is  no  mistake  so  deadly,  so 
damning,  as  to  do  nothing,  when  things 
are  going  wrong.” 

“Conservatism  and  scepticism  play 
their  part  in  the  world,  but  they  don’t 
hlaze  new  paths  or  pull  off  victories. 
The  mistakes  of  progress  are  more 
worthwhile  than  the  inertia  of  the  sure 
thi  ig.” 

Not  many  years  ago,  two  young  and 
aspiring  newspaper  men  were  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  found  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  w-as  to  be  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  large  and  renowned  uni¬ 
versity.  The  two  newspaper  men,  Peter 
Vischer.  now  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  Russell  R.  I..ord,  now 
one  of  the  editors  of  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side.  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 


with  Mr.  Munsey  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  funds  to  aid  them  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  dream. 

"I  don’t  believe  in  colleges  of  journ¬ 
alism,”  Mr.  Munsey  told  his  two  visitor*. 
"I’m  not  a  college  man  myself,  you  know. 
The  college  trained  man  is  often  not 
practical.  School  work  is  no  training 
for  real  newspaper  work.” 

“But,  Mr.  Munsey,”  persisted  the 
siKikesman  for  the  pair,  “^ucation  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  do  a  person  any  harm.” 

“No,”  agreed  the  publisher.  _  “Now  if 
1  were  founding  a  school  of  journalism 
what  I  would  teach  would  be  economics, 
history,  English,  political  science,  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .” 

"That  is  just  what  we  plan,”  the  two 
voung  men  broke  in. 

It  didn’t  help.  Nothing  could  sway 
Mr.  Munsey  from  his  belief  that  the 
graduate  of  the  “School  of  Hard  Knocks” 
was  not  better  than  the  man  trained  by- 
professors  and  books. 


It’s 

^^Bound  to  Win” 

Is  rhe  Most  Novel  Strip  Idea  In  Ten 
Sears.  It  Appeals  To  The  Youth  Of 
.•\nierica — There  Is  No  Other  Strip  That 
Clivers  The  Same  Vast  Field. 

To  Quote  a  Recent  I.etter  From  The 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Daily  Sun,  “THE 
STRIP  BOUSn  TO  IVIN,  BY 
AI.GER  HAS  GONE  OVER  BIG. 
VERY  BIG.  THE  CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT  DESIRES  TO  PUT 
OUT  THE  BACK  NUMBERS  IN 
BtlOKI.ET  EORM  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  A  CAMPAIGN  TO  HAVE 
BOYS  CLIP  THE  SUCCEEDING 

NUMBERS  . 

IF  BOUND  TO  tv  IN  HOLDS  UP 
AS  IT  HAS  STARTED  IT  IS  THE 
UNANIMOUS  JUDGMENT  OF  ALL 
OUR  DEPARTMENT  HEADS  THAT 
IT  WILL  HOLD  THE  GREATEST 
INTEREST  OF  ANY  COMIC  WE 
ARE  NOW  RUNNING.” 

The  Beil  Syadicate,  154  Nassau  St„  N.Y.  City 

Joho  N.  Wheeler.  I*rea. 


N.  Brewster  Morse 

Has  Created  The  Most 
Talked  of  Feature  This  Year 

His  Strip  Picturization  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  “Treasure  Island”  is  Ap¬ 
pearing  Daily  in  Leading  News¬ 
papers  AU  Over  the  Country. 


Write  Us  for  Sample  Strips 
Today 

Wheeler'Nicholson,  Inc. 

15  West  44tl>  Street,  New  York 


Editorial  research 

REPORTS  supply  accurate 
information  upon  the  major  pro^ 
lems  which  call  for  frequent  edi¬ 
torial  comment 

The  reports  are  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  ana  review  of  editors  Md 
publishers  rather  than  for  pubUca- 
tion. 

They  are  in  use  by  the  leading 
American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  cost  of  this  service,  based 
upon  circulation,  is  compatible 
with  every  moderately  liberal 
editorial  expense  budget. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
REPORTS 

828 — 18th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MARKET 

NEWS 

Plus  TABLES 

An  unusual  financial  service 
that  places  emphasis  on  die 
news  that  influences  the 
course  of  security  end  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

COMPLETE  OR  IN  PART 
BY  LEASED  WIRE 

PENTRAL  NEWC 

of  America  ^ 

estabushed  in* 

42  New  St,  New  York  City 


pc*n« 

Trq  OutC'itq 

- THE  PEORIA - 

JOURNAL 

ffiransrripl 

^  Puts  Tryouts  Over. ^ 


CHASiKEDDYCO. 

I  New  Vbrk- Chicago -Boston 
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ROBERT  QUILLEN  SELLS 
HIS  WEEKLY  FOR  $1 

Humorist’s  Unusual  Offer  Snapped  Up 
B]r  Local  Merchant — A.  P.  Story 
Prompts  Hundreds  of 
Replies 

Robert  t^illen,  humorist  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  recently  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Eve,  last  week  offered  to  sell 
his  weekly  newspaper,  the  Fountain  Inn 
( S.  C.)  Tribune,  for  one  dollar. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  the  un-  I 
usual  offer  on  its  wires  and  Quillen  re¬ 
ceived  telegrams  from  58  would-be  pur¬ 
chasers  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  letters. 

“Yes,  I  sold  the  Tribune  and  print  shop 
lor  $1,"  he  told  Editor  &  Plbusher 
this  week. 

"I  got  58  telegrams  the  day  following 
the  .\.  P.  story.  Letters  enclosing  dol¬ 
lars  are  still  coming  from  every  state  in 
the  I'nion.  A  l(Kal  merchant  bought  the 
paper  a  few  minutes  after  the  offer  was 
made  public.  I  sold  because  my  work 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  American  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Publishers  Syndicate  leaves 
me  no  time  to  play.” 

The  front  page  announcement  offering 
the  paper  for  sale  said ; 

“The  Tribune  is  for  sale,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel,  subscription  list,  print  shop, 
equipment,  paper  stock  and  good  will. 
The  price  is  one  dollar,  no  more,  no 
less. 

"This  is  no  joke,  but  it  is  a  bargain. 

“The  first  responsible  man  who  planks 
down  one  dollar  gets  it.  The  business 
will  be  turned  over  to  him  Jan.  1.” 

Quillen  began  publishing  the  paper  on 
Jan  1,  1911,  sold  it  in  1922  and  re- 
asstimed  editorship  on  March  1,  1925. 

CROMWELL  SUCCEEDS  NILES 

Old  New  York  Mail  Man  Named  M.  E. 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Newt 

Oliver  J.  Cromwell,  former  news  editor 
of  the  old  .V«£’  ]'ork  livening  Mail  and 
make-up  editor  of  the  livening  Telegram 
has  been  named  to  succeed  the  late  Theo- 
philus  E.  Niles  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Nezox. 

Before  leaving  for  Providence.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cromwell  were  iruests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  at  the  \Valdorf-.\storia 
by  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  former  owner  of 
the  Mail.  More  than  50  new.spaper  men 
and  women  attended. 

Mr.  Cromwell  Itegan  newspaper  work 
in  I.ouisville.  Ky.  .Xfter  a  short  stay 
there  he  came  to  New  York  becoming  a 
member  of  the  World  staff.  Later  he 
was  made  make-up  editor  of  the  Ei’ening 


Successful 

Performance 

Thii  firm  hat  a  record  ol  almoat 
15  yean  of  tucceatful  performanee  in 
(he  difficnlt  work  of 

PURCHASE,  CONSOLIDATION. 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newtpaper  and  mafaztne  propertiea 
throuRhont  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Timet  Bldg.  New  York 


U'orld.  He  then  went  to  the  Evening 
Journal.  When  William  Randolph 
Hearst  acquired  the  Boston  American 
Mr.  Cromwell  became  news  editor  of 
that  paper  with  which  he  remained  for 
seveti  years. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Franklin  P. 


Adams,  who  was  conducting  his  column 
“.Always  in  Good  Humor”  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  Mr.  Cromwell  returnetl  to 
New  York  to  be  city  editor  and  later 
news  editor  of  the  Mail.  When  the  Mail 


Carriert  Edit  Chriatmat  Pap«<- 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.i 
Tribune  published  the  Tribune  Carriers 
(Greetings,  Dec.  25.  The  paper  is  annual 


was  merged  with  the  Telegram,  Mr.  \y,  written  and  edited  by  the  boys  and 
Cromwell  was  appointed  make-up  editor,  sold  to  their  subscribers. 


WE  ARE  EQUAL  TO  YOUR  PROBLEM: 

To  Buy  a  Newspaper, 

To  Sell  a  Newspaper, 

To  Appraise  a  Newspaper. 

PALMER 

DeWITT  &  PALMER 

For  Tlilrtr  Yaara  Ike  Race«alied 
Laatbrs  b 

SALES— appraisals 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
350  Madison  Are.,  New  York 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Don’t' PigMetal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  lue 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  SyB> 
tem.”  References  gladly  fnmiahed. 
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Printers  Manafactnring  Co. 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Ik  Highest  StaNDARD 

Write  for  Information  Concerning 

Wilke’s  Metal 
Insurance  Plan 

It  Will  Save  You  Money 

Metals  Refining  Co. 

Hammond,  Indiana 

Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Printing  Press  Control 

‘*The  Safest  System  in 
the  World'’ 

For  Large  and 

Small  Plants 

Consult  Our  Nearest  Office 

The  Cutler -Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Works;  HILWAtIKEE  and  NEW  TORE 
New  York  Cincinnati  Milwaukee 

Chicago  Boston  San  Franciico 

PittBburrh  Detroit  Lot  Angela# 

Philadelphia  St.  Louit  Portland 

Cleveland  Buffalo 
Seattle— H.  B.  Bquirea  Co. 

CUTLER'HAMMER 


Be  on  hand  to  supply  the  needs 
of  newipapers  during  1926.  Carry 
an  announcement  in  eTery  issue 
of  EDITOR  db  PUBUSHER. 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  durable  Hat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per* 
fectly  oalanced.  New  design  lock* 
up  oar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  *  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Mach^ry. 


MODERNIZE 

your 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  steel 
Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Tmt  tala  by  all  prcabiit  Typa 
Foundwa  aad  Daalara  aviabwa. 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Scott  16,  24  and  32-Page  Presses 


1^  fPj 


GOSS  24  and  2S-page  prunes  good  for  black 
or  color  work. 

HOE  Quadruple,  Sextuple,  Sextuple  color  Pmt, 
Octuple  and  Double  ^xtuple  Presse*. 
DUPLEX  Flat  Bad  Pras. — Prints  4,  6  or  8 
page*.  Also  Duplex-Quadruple  Stereotype  Preai, 
Metropolitan  Pattern. 

POTTER— 16  page  stereotype  press  with  stereo¬ 
type  machinery.  Very  good  and  very  cheap 
press. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

IfalB  Oflc«  A  Fadsry  .  *  .  -  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
New  Tark  OAca  •  •  Brakaw  Bldg.,  14S7  Braadway 
Ckkaga  Oflfea  Monadnaek  Bla^ 


IS  0 


The  Quickest  and  Best  Casting  Unit 


Hoe  Stereotype  Fur¬ 
nace  with  Hoe  Equi¬ 
poise  Curved  Casting 
Moulds  and  Pumps. 


If  it’s  a  Hoe.  It’s  the  Best 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 


South  Doarhorn  Street 
CHIC.4CO,  lU.. 


tJUNF.LLEN,  N.  J. 


7  V.lee  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Classified— To-day' s  Opportunities 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  with  Onbr) 

1  Tinw  —  M  par  Has 

2  Tlmaa  —  JS  fur  Una 
)  Ttanaa  —  JSS  par  Una 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Ordar) 

I  Tbna  —  M  par  Una 
4  Tlmaa  —  SS  par  Una 

WhMa  apaca  charga  at  same  rata  par  Una  par 
liuartioa  as  aamed  by  fraquancy  it  tnsarHnw 
Sparial  mtaa  quotad  for  U,  21  and  SZ  tnaarthma. 
Tba  Editor  A  PuhUahar  raaervaa  tha  right  to 
classify,  adit  or  rqiact  any  advartiaamasiL 
COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE. 


INDEX  OF  CLASSIFICATION 


ADVERTISING 

General  Promotion 

Spaeial  Editions  Special  Pages 

BUSINESS  OFHCE 

AasoontiM  Appraisers 

SappUes  Devices 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokers  Nawspapers  Wanted 

Newspapera  For  Sale 

CIRCULATION 

Framotieo  Distribution 

Premiums 

EDITORIAL 

Basineas  Raws  Correapoodents 

SynaBcate  Faaturas 
EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wantad  Sitnatioaa  Waatad 

MECHANICAL 

Eqaipasaat  For  Sale  Eqnijnaant  Wanted 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 

4dvartiahig  Proasotioo— If  yon  arant  more 
'iifiness,  communicate  with  the  International 
I'uldications  Service,  Suite  1004,  1841  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City, 


Special  Pages— Save  the  make-up  worryl.  Run 
any  day — once  a  week  a  special  feature  or 
contest  page.  I  develop  local  display  with 
permanent  good  will  prestige  for  a  reasonable 
commission.  Every  account  guaranteed.  En¬ 
dorsement  of  leading  publishers.  William  E. 
Jordan,  Newspaper  Revenue  Builder,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Appraisers 


Appralaara— Recognized  suthority  on  Printing 
and  Nearspsper  plant  valuatioos.  Standard 
Appraisal  Company,  90  John  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Rew  Year  Oppnrtunities — Evening  papers  oc¬ 
cupying  exclusive  fields.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Morning,  exclusive 
fields,  Arizona,  Oregon.  .All  earning  handsome 
dividends  on  price  asked.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


Capital 

Money  to  Loan— A  very  successful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  business  manager  will  loan  $50,000  or 
more  on  evening  newspaper  security  in  city  of 
50.000  to  100.000  or  larger,  and  take  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper  on  a  reasonable  salary. 
Can  shew  a  fine  record  and  highest  references. 
Address  in  confidence.  Box  B-57S,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


A  Circulation  Promotion  Service  writes  us; 
"Ads  to  date  have  proved  very  produetivs." 
This  proves  our  claim  am  to  the  result — pro- 
dnoing  ability  of  the  Claasifled  page  of 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade  Paper  Wanted 


Want  to  Buy  Trade  Paper  in  field  which  offeis 
ihance  for  expansion  or  well  established  paper 
m  good  held.  Address  B-5S9,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


CirculatUn— When  quicks  additional  circulation 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire  Pacihe  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen* 
tie  Ave.,  Reading.  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales* 
n  anship  Club  Cair.paigriS. 


Premiums 


Premiums — Circulation  promotion  in  cities  and 
metropolitan  territory  as  carried  on  by  a  num- 
lier  of  large  Eastern  dailies  with  their  crews 
and  a  premium.  Plans  are  suitable  for  cities 
of  75,000  up,  to  produce  staple  circulation  with¬ 
out  promotion  costs  to  publishers.  Experienced 
promotion  man  to  start  your  campaign  without 
obligation.  Thirty-seven  productive  campaigns. 
The  .Albright  China  Co.,  Carrollton.  Ohio. 

EDITORIAL 


Syndicate  Features 

Special  Articles— Publishers — Attention!  We 
furnish  MSS  on  all  subjects  by  competent 
authors.  Will  take  advertising  in  exchange 
for  all  or  part  of  our  service.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  up  your  wants.  Literary  Bureau 
Pub.  Dept.,  MOJ4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager;  Business  Manager;  Man¬ 
aging  Editor;  City  Editors;  Reporters;  Display 
Men.  Positions  now  open.  Publishers*  Place¬ 
ment  Service,  Seitz  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Advcrtlaing  S<dicitor — A  capable  man,  with 
sales  ex|»eriencc,  for  position  of  crew  manager; 
must  have  ability  to  organize  and  handle  men. 
Write  qualifications  to  Dougherty  Advertising 
Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Solicitor— Capable  men  to  sell  Spe¬ 
cial  Contest  pages.  Men  of  ability  can  earn 
$5,000  i^er  year  and  upwards.  Commission 
paid  weekly.  Steady  work  guaranteed.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Dougherty  Advertising 
Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Qrculatioa  Manager — We  want  an  experienced 
circulation  manager,  one  who  has  been  on  the 
job  at  least  ten  years  and  who  knows  his 
business.  Will  start  at  $50.00  per  week  salary 
with  definite  prospects  for  advancement  to  the 
man  who  can  deliver  the  goods.  Must  be  total 
abstainer.  In  replying  give  full  particulars 
regarding  yourself,  your  experience,  your  fam¬ 
ily,  and  state  reasons  for  wishing  to  change 
from  present  location.  Give  references.  B-5A. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Managar--We  want  a  young  and 
energetic  circulation  man  who  is  anxious  to 
grow.  If  you  are  honest  and  have  energy  and 
ability  here  is  your  chance.  Circulation  now  in 
excellent,  healthy  condition,  but  big  growth 
can  be  shown  within  few  months  by  worker 
without  sensational  methods.  Every  other  de¬ 
partment  is  cooperating  to  build.  Give  full 
particulars:  experience,  age,  family,  salary 
(don*t  ask  more  than  you  know  you  are  worth), 
how  soon  you  could  report,  etc.  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  B-584,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  for  live  Weekly 
m  suburb  of  Chicago;  population.  45,000.  Will 
pay  entire  classified  income  for  first  two 
months  to  right  man.  Salary  after  that  to 
mutual  satisfaction.  Berwyn  Tribune,  Berwyn, 
Illinois. 


Photo-engraver  wanted  for  newspaper  work. 
State  experience.  B-S94,  Editor  A  Ptiblisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 

Desk  Meir-Wanted,  thoroughly  experienced 
copy  reader  who  can  handle  sports;  also  ex- 
jierienccd  telegraph  editor.  Journalistic  school 
graduates  over  35  years  preferred.  Permanent 
connections  on  leading  afternoon  daily  in  New 
England  city  of  30.000  for  those  qualifying. 
Write  in  detail  to  B-596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Feature  Salesman  wanted;  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  selling  and  has  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  newspaper  making  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  the  sort  intelligent  con¬ 
tacts  that  will  result  in  quick  sales.  State  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  B-5^.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Man,  twelve  years*  experience, 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  any  proposi¬ 
tion  including  Rotogravure;  understands  mer¬ 
chandising;  now  in  town  of  1X,000  middlewest; 
will  go  anywhere.  B-567,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — First  class  copy  writer,  lay¬ 
out  man,  salesman  wants  change;  prefer  West. 
Address  B-.585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager— .Age  .VI,  producer;  pre¬ 
fers  West.  .Address  B-586.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All-round  Newspaper  Woman,  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  as  feature  writer,  capable  of  handling  liter¬ 
ary  and  art  criticism  as  well  as  routine  news, 
wants  job,  preferably  in  city  of  medium  size. 
New  York  vicinity.  Considerable  experience  in 
writing  for  national  markets.  Some  editorial 
experience.  B-592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager— .At  present  employed  in  this 
capacity  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  town  200,000. 
Real  assistant  to  owner  or  publisher.  Capable 
of  taking  charge.  Excellent  record.  Investi¬ 
gation  welcomed.  Substantial  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  first  consideration.  Address 
B-582.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— 25  years*  work  covered 
by  reference,  salary  no  object.  Satisfied  to  prove 
worth  on  cemmission  baris.  B-574,  Editor  & 
Fnblisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive,  systematic  and 
economical,  expert  in  production  of  up-to-date 
newspaper,  getting  maximum  results  without 
friction,  would  locate  permanently.  Flori<^ 
Publishers  Attention.  Bentley,  97  Chestnut 
Street.  Nulley,  New  Jersey. 


Country  Bred  Reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  wants  job  on  good  Republican  or 
Independent  Newspaper  in  town  of  5000  or 
larger.  Samples  of  work  and  recommendations 
furnished.  Harry  McCormick.  Sidney,  Ne¬ 
braska. 


Display  Advertising  Solicitor— Young  man. 
single,  four  years'  experience  newspaper  and 
publishing  field,  desires  connection  with  live* 
daily  in  city  of  about  100,000  or  more.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  present  but  available  on  three  weeks* 
notice.  Best  references.  Address  B-5S1,  Editor 
Sr  Publisher. 


Manager,  with  many  years*  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing  and  changing  losing  news¬ 
papers  into  paying  propositions,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  with  publisher  needing  man  able 
to  handle  every  department  successfully, 
economically  and  efficiently.  Able  to  increase 
advertising  and  circulation  to  maximum.  Make 
metropolitan  paper,  taking  charge  of  news  de¬ 
partment  and  writing  editorials  if  necessary. 
Able  to  handle  all  mechanical  departments 
without  friction  and  in  interest  of  paper. 
Handle  business  details  systematically,  supply¬ 
ing  publisher  with  daily  detail  report.  Hard 
worker  of  good  appearance.  Can  supply  high 
class  credentials  covering  many  years  work. 
Address  B-595,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  with  good,  clean  record 
of  achievement  desires  situation  on  dailv  paper. 
Knows  all  departments  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Available  immediately.  Personal  reasons  for 
change.  B-578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man,  writh  fourteen  years*  experi 
ence,  seven  as  managing  editor,  now  holding 
very  successfully  important  position  with  large 
morning  paper,  seeks  desirable  connection  in 
afternoon  field.  Strong  executive,  good  organ 
izer,  mature  judgment  with  a  reco^  that  will 
bear  close  investigation.  Knows  men,  newR. 
mechanics  and  every  desk  in  news  end.  Col¬ 
lege  man.  37.  Details  and  references  gladly 
submitted.  Address  B-588,  Editor  Sr  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wonuai,  publicity  and  magazine 
writing  experience,  seeks  association  w’ith 
small  New  York  publication  where,  if  possible, 
editorial  and  personal  contact  work  are  com¬ 
bined.  Outstandingly  successful  in  creating  a 
fotlowring.  Emergency.  Any  reasonable  offer 
considered.  B-591,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 

Reporter — Man,  27,  desires  position  vicimty 
New  York,  or  in  New  England.  Six  >ear» 
experience  city  and  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
publicity  staffs.  Moderate  salary.  B-593. 
Editor  &  I'ublisher. 

Woman  Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  all-round 
experience  large  and  small  newspapers,  capable 
handling  copy  and  wrriting  editorials,  develop¬ 
ing  new  departmental  ideas,  wants  job.  New 
England  or  vicinity  of  New  A'ork  city  preferred. 
B-590.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Writer— Mr.  Publisher  or  Editor:  Will  edit,  or 
supply  you  original,  humorous,  news  feature. 
Address  B-587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Side 


Job  Preoaes,  Papw  Cutter*.  Wir*  Stitcher*, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  Biuir- 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  E. 
13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Linotype  Bargains— Several  Model  One  Lino¬ 
types  in  good  running  order,  price  $600  each, 
^veral  Model  Two  and  Model  Four  Linotyiies 
reduced  to  one  magazine  machinei.  price  $650 
each.  One  Model  Five  Linotype,  excellent  con¬ 
dition  $1 000.  All  without  matrices.  Prices 
strictly  cash.  You  can  use  them  until  you 
need  a  better  machine  then  trade  in  for  twice 
as  much  on  new  machine.  The  Linograph 
Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Monotypa  For  Sals,  completely  equipped  ex¬ 
cept  for  keyboard.  Motor,  machine  and  80  fonts 
at  largain  price.  Times,  Crookston,  Hinn. 


Printers’  Outfitters — Printing  Plants  and  busi 
ness  bought  and  sold.  American  Typefounders’ 
products,  printers’  and  bookbinders’  machinery 
of  every  description.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.. 
96  Beckman  St.,  New  York  City. 


Used  Goss  Mat  RoUsr  for  wet  matt  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COXPANY 

New  York,  November  26th,  192e~i. 
'fhe  Board  of  Directora  have  declared  a  regu 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quartern 
per  eent  {!%%)  on  the  Cumulative  7%  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  of  tbift  (>>mpaDy,  and  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  the  Cumulative  6%  Preferred  Stock 
of  thiv  Compuny,  for  the  current  quarter,  pay¬ 
able  January  ir>th.  1926,  to  holders  of  reeonl  at 
the  cloae  of  buaim^  January  gnil,  1926.  Checki* 
w’ill  he  niaile<l  Tranafer  hooka  will  not  chaie 

OWEN  SHEPHERD.  Treasurer 


IWE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


WE  HAVE  GOOD 
OPENINGS  for 
reporters,  copy  read¬ 
ers,  advertising  solici¬ 
tors,  and  department 
heads.  Registration 
free. 


Firnald’s  exchange.  Inc 

Thido  NatX  BLois^  SPRmancLo.MASs. 


USE  THE 

CLASSIFIED 

PAGE 

It  will  sell  Equipment  or 
Services,  make  contact  between 
employer  and  employee  and 
open  up  Business  Opportunities. 

Many  advertiser!  endorse  the 
Classified  page  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


L 


\ 


that  in  which  tlieir  fathers  engaged 
A  few  interviews  will  provide  some  read 
able  copy  and  some  genuine  surprise 
— A.  G.  Keeney,  Spartanburg  (S,  C.) 
Journal. 

injuries  which  - 

. . .  „  f  he  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  pat 

fhile  the  Christmas  party  of  lishes  each  day  a  two-column  cut  of , 
"  '  -j  modern  farm  house  with  a  brief  descrip 

tion  as  to  who  owns  the  house,  the  sbt 

'  ! - l-.l  cot 

These  pictures  are  run  on  tb 

„  _  _ ,  _  _  ...i”  page  and  are  aimed  j- 

situation  which  police  and  firemen  who  attracting  reader  interest 

territory  covered  by  the  Herald. 

C  Pratt. 


TRAGEDY  AT  DAILY’S  PARTY 


Four  Children  Crushed  to  Death  in 
Stampede  for  Christmas  Presents 

Four  children  received  _  _ 

caused  their  death  in  a  stampede,  which 

occurred  wf  '  C— i _  , 

the  Erie  (Pa.)  Herald-Dispatch 

progress  in  the  Erie  Arena  last  week.  —  -  - , 

A  forward  rush,  which  occurred  when  of  the  farm  and  some  of  the  modern 
the  distribution  of  gifts  began,  together  veniences.  T' 
with  the  breaking  of  a  seat,  created  a  “oot  of  town’ 

were  on  duty  were  unable  to  control. 

Investigations,  started  immediately,  in¬ 
dicated  every  reasonable  precaution  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster  had  been  taken. 

There  were  several  thousand  children  in 

A  Decatur  newspaper  circulation  de-  the  hall,  a  number  being  injured,  but  none  _ _ 

partment  makes  it  a  practice  to  telephone  others  seriously.  day’s  issue.  The  heading  reads :  '‘Gew, 

all  rural  subscribers  wlien  expirement  On  the  day  following  the  accident  the  Evn,A  and  the  reading  matter  is  writ 
notices  go  in  effect  and  have  received  no  newspaper  carried  a  page  one  editorial  ten  in  familiar  vein,  asking  the  reader 

attention  from  the  subscriber.  In  a  good  expressing  its  deep  grief  over  the  tragedy,  to  look  on  such  and  such  a  page  for  thi 

many  cases,  this  newspaper  has  found  “Whatever  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  '  ' 

that  this  is  simply  due  to  forgetfulness  or  ‘^uffering  that  has  followed  this  sad  end- 

lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  subscribers  ing  of  a  Christmas  party,  to  lighten  the 

and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  tele-  burden  of  those  bereaved,  to  render  ma- 

phone  call  does  the  work.  This  especially  terial  assistance,  the  Dispatch- Herald 

liolds  true,  also,  where  the  subscriber  will  do.  To  this  task,  wliole-hcartedly 

thinks  he  has  some  minor  complaint. —  and  sympathetically,  this  newspaper  dedi- 

B.  A.  T.  cates  itself,”  the  editorial  conclurled. 


DOLLAR  >» 

•  >  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
■WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


BUSINESS  TICKLERS 


in  the 


AN  V  toys  and  dulls  are  broken  right 
after  Christmas.  Why  not  get  a 
group  of  ads  from  the  doll  and  toy  hos¬ 
pitals  and  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
mending  toys  r — C.  M.  L. 


To  prove  tliat  profit  is  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration  compared  with  service  to  the 
public,  a  tailoring  firm  published  an 
auditor’s  certificate  that  the  net  profits  of 
the  business  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gross  turnover  during  a 
given  period.  If  the  leading  stores  of 
your  town  could  be  induced  to  do  this, 
individually  or  collectively,  wouldn’t  it 
prove  a  draw  to  buyers  all  around?  The 
newspaper  could  mention  the  matter,  any- 
liow. — G.  F.  Wilkinson,  London. 


Small  Comics 

“KIDS” 

By  STRIEBEL 

“McDUFFER” 

By  BARRIE  PAYNE 

“OTTO  WATT” 

By  BARRIE  PAYNE 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE.PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“H  U  N  C  H” 
PUBLISHED 


HUNCHES 


Associated  Editors,  Inc. 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Begin  getting  set  for  that  Spring  Build-  some  usable  information  and  your  read¬ 
ing  Edition  The  latter  part  of  March  is  irs  an  instructive  article  by  offering  a 
the  best  time  to  spring  it.  And  don’t  niiiior  award  for  the  three  best  letters 
forget  to  include  therein  a  double  page  on  the^  subject:  Cash  or  charge  ac- 

drawing  of  a  house  with  space  for  the  loiint.'  B.  A.  T. 
advertisements  of  the  various  lines  that 

would  work  on  a  house ;  for  instance,  sell  '  our  reminiscing  old  inhabitant  can 
the  roof  space  to  a  roofer  or  tinner;  the  tell  you  about  the  early  fire  departments 
sides  to  a  lumber  company  or  brick  of  your  city.  The  Springfield  (Mo.) 
dealer;  the  foundation  to  a  concrete  Rep^ibliccm  dug  up  a  story  about  the 
dealer  or  contractor ;  the  garage  to  a  .shotgun  and  revolver  alarms,  the  bucket 
stucco  firm;  the  roof  of  the  garage  to  a  brigades,  a  lot  of  names  and  other  facts 
composition  roofing  dealer;  the  plumbing  about  their  city’s  volunteer  fire  fighters 
to  a  plumbing  firm,  and  work  in  the  paper  of  50  years  ago.— John  Owen,  Joplin 
hanger  and  the  painter  and  the  cement  (Mo.)  Globe. 

man  for  the  sidewalks,  as  well  as  the  - 

shrub^ry  to  some  concern  handling.  The  Sltelbyville  (Ind.)  Democrai  is 
plants,  etc.,  or  doing  exterior  decoration  continually  contending  that  the  world  is 
work. — B.  A.  T.  getting  better  instead  of  worse  and  to 

■  'ombat  the  divorce  evil  to  which  so  many 

One  Southern  New  York  Sunday  point  this  paper  keeps  constantly  digging 
newspaper  has  taken  the  “sameness”  out  for  silver  and  golden  wedding  anniversary 
of  copy  from  out-of-town  correspon-  stories.  Art  is  usually  used. — A.  B. 


How  many  business  men  in  your  town 
are  engaging  in  the  same  business  as 


A  weekly  feature  of 
great  merit — 


Frank  H.  Simonds 


Sailing  January  16 

for  the 

First  Meeting 

of  the 

Disarmament  Conference 

He  Will  Visit 

Paris  —  London  —  Berlin 
Prague  and  Budapest 

Wire  for  Option 

on 

His  Articles 
The  McClore  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


n  ouse  Ians 

for 

Home  Builders 

Designs  by  leading  architects 
which  will  attract  readers  and 
special  advertising.  For  reser¬ 
vation  terms,  write 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  WorUTs  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  comics. 
Write  for  tamplet  and  rates 

CLEVSLAND.OWO 


THOS.  W, 
BRIGGS  CO 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

CREATORS 
OF  LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM  A  NEW 
SOURCE 


BY  UNITED  PRESS 


FerSm/i^  mtdSktadUflfty^aptn 
btaroaiional  Neva  Sci^ea 
WmU  M*«.  Nw  Yarh 


Oor  Basincas  Berlow  and  many  other 
featnre  pagea  now  mnnlng  In  more 
than  M  leadtag  American  and  Onn- 
adUn  newapapare.  Write  or  wire 
for  oor  repreaentatlre. 


UNI’TED  PRESS  ASSOCUTIONS 
World  Building  N«w  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  9,  19  26 


The  Baltimore  Sun 


again  establishes  a  new  high  record  in  advertising  line¬ 
age  for  Baltimore.  The  Sunpapers  (morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  issues)  in  1925  bettered  their  record  of  the 
year  previous — a  world’s  record  —  attesting  the  solid 
prosperity  of  the  Baltimore  territory  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Sunpapers. 

34,786,603 

Agate  Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 

A  total  of  34,786,603  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising  was 
carried  by  The  Sunpapers  during  the  twelve  months 
past,  exceeding  their  record  for  1924  by  2,000,125  lines. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1925,  The  Sunpapers 
carried  2,989,740  lines  of  paid  advertising,  a  gain  of 
203,779  lines  over  December,  1924. 

December  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

Daily  (M.  &  E.)  .  .  241,536 
Sunday .  187,069 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Bowery  Bank  Bldg., 

110  E.  42d  Street,  New  York 

GUY  S.  OSBORN 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans  Dont  Say  Newspaper;"  They  Say  SUN  paper" 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  9,  1926 
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Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly 
everybody”  reads — 

Wxt  (Btwxfif  littlMiti 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


^520,072  rSS 

Philadelphia  \  Net  paid  average  circulation  for  six  months 
•MilirwoyWjrR^  ending  September  30,  1925 

j^^BuUetia^p  The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
the  largest  in  Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 


(CopTrlffit  ins— Bulletin  Company) 
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